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In deducing the magnetic bearings and courses, which are those expressed 
in the following work, from the true, two points and a quarter have been 
allowed on the eastern part of the English Coast ; and on the western part, and 
off the Coast of Ireland, two points and a half; throughout the Coast of France, 
as the variation decreases to the southward, two points and a quarter only have 
been allowed. 

It may not be improper to observe in this place, that the variation being 
westerly, it must be allowed to the left hand in reducing the magnetic courses 
or bearings to the true ; but in finding the magnetic corresponding to the true, 
the allowance is to be made the contrary way, that is, to the right hand : this 
caution may appear to some unnecessary, but the frequent mistakes that have 
been made on this subject will justify the remark. 
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THE BRITISH CHANNEL, 



INCLUDING 



THE RIVER THAMES, &c. 



GENERAL NOTICES. 



Throughout the following Work, the Soundings are those taken at low Water, Spring 
Tides ; the Bearings and Courses are Magnetic, or hy Compass, and the Distances 
are in Nautical Miles, of GO to a Degree. The variation allowed is Two Points 
and a Quarter West, 

By a Regulation of the Trinity House, all Buoys placed over or near the Wrecks of 
sunken Vessels are Nun Buoys, painted of a green colour, and marked with the 
word '* Wreck'* in order to distinguish them from the regular direction Buoys ; 
but these remain only until the wrecks have been removed or dispersed. 

It has also been determined by the same Authority, that in future Gongs are to be 
used instead of Bells, on board the Light Vessels, and at the Lighthouses: and 
tliat where Vanes have been hithei-to placed upon buoys, globular balls will be 
adopted ; moreover, tkat the buoys will not hereafter be numbered, but have the 
particular name of each buoy painted upon it, 

A notice has been recently issued from the Trinity House, stating that the red flags 
exhibited during the day at the mast-heads of the several Light Vessels belonging to 
that corporation, will be discontinued, and in lieu thereof, each of the said VesseU 
will be distinguished in the day time by a red ball at the main mast-head, which in 
the event of the Vessels driving from their proper stations, will be taken down. 



FROM LONDON BHIDGE TO THE NORE, INCLUDING 

SHEERNESS HARBOUR. 

PORT OF LONDON. Before we proceed to give directions for navigating the 
River Thames, it may not be improper to premise that its guardianship is 
intrusted to the Corporation of the City of London and that oC tl^ Ttv».>x-% l^fr«A«« 
To the first appertains the jurisdiction foT tYie cotimx>iv^<c^ ^ ^^"^Sw^^^-^N^^^^ok^^ 
&c. ; and to the latter is confided the ap^mtmftiiX wA wuXxw^. ^Iv^^N^-* '^'^^ «t^eeo«s» 
of marks, regulation of ballastage, &c« -^ 

[British Channel,] 



2 SAILING DIRECTIONS FROM 

In consequence of this right of jurisdiction, the Legislature have placed the 
shipping of the Port of London under the direction of Harbour Masters, appointed 
by the Corporation of London^ and approved by the Trinity House^ who from time 
to time issue Bye- Laws, Rules, Orders, and Regulations, for the observance and good 
government of the Harbour Masters, &c. 

The limits of the Port of London, as settled by the Exchequer, extend from the 
ISorth Foreland, northward, in a supposed line across the mouth of the Thames to the 
Naze,*' on the coast of Essex, nearly opposite the Beacon on the Gunfleet Sand, and 
continue westward up the Thames, and the several channels falling into it, so far as 
London Bridge. The property of the rivers and rivulets which fall into the Thames^ 
their fish, and the soil beneath, within certain boundaries, are vested in the Corpo- 
ration of the City ; and the limit of their jurisdiction with respect to breadth, is the 
highest water mark on every side, and over all breaches and overflowed grounds, 
and upon the conjoining creeks, so far as the water ebbs and flows. On the River 
Lee, near Blackwall, the limit is about a mile above the bridge at Temple Mills, 4 
miles distant from the Thames. 

The different bends of the river, between London Bridge and the sea, are called 
Reaches, and lie in the following order ; — 

1. The Upper Pool. 6. Bugsby's Reach. 11. Erith Reach. 15. Gray's Reach, or 

2. The Lower Pool. 7. Woolwich Reach. 12. The Rands. North Fleet Hope. 

3. Limehouse Reach. 8. Gallions. 13. Long Reach. 16. Gravesend Reach. 

4. Greenwich Reach. 9. Barking Reach. 14. St. Clements or 17. The Hope. 

5. Blackwall Reach. 10. Half Way Reach Fidler's Reach. 18. Sea Reach. 
THE UPPER POOL. That portion of the river from St. Katherine's Docks to 

the London Docks, is, in distance, about half a mile, and the breadth of the river, 
from low water mark on the one side, to low water mark on the other, is, on an ave- 
rage, about 210 yards ; the course of the river here is N. W. by N. and S. E. by S. 

The distance from the entrance of London Docks to Wapping New Stairs, is 
about 660 yards, and the breadth of the river from low water mark on one side, to low 
water mark on the other, is, on an average, about 240 yards, and lies from West to 
N. W, by W., and East to S. E. by E. 

From Fountain Stairs to Church Stairs, on the southern side of this part of the 
river, there are eight tiers of vessels, which lie very close to the shore at low water 
mark, and generally extend off to one-fourth of the distance across the river, in from 
8 to 15 feet water, soft mud. The flood and ebb tides set up and down this part 
stronger than on the other side. 

Off the Custom House is a shoal : and at Horseleydown Middle Tier, a hard shelf, 
on which are only 6 feet. A little above Fountain Stairs is a shoal, which almost 
dries at low water ; and a mud hank to a considerable extent surrounds Wapping 
Ness ; but the depths at low water in mid-channel between the Tower and Wapping 
Ness are from 12 to 16 feet. If bound downward, with an adverse wind, warp down 
with the first of the flood : but with favourable winds, wait until nearly high water, 
so as to reach Cuckold's Point at the beginning of ebb, and be ready to work through 
Limehouse Reach. 

THE LOWER POOL. From Wapping Dock Stairs to the Regent's Canal, 
below Ratcliff Cross, the distance is somewhat more than a mile, and the breadth 
of the river, from low water mark on the one side, to low water mark on the other, 
is, on an average, about 270 yards, and lies from W. by S., to W. N. W. i N. ; and 
£. by N. to E. S. E. \ S^ The flood and ebb tides set strong along the north shore, 
particularly between Regent's Canal and Shadwell Dock, when it crosses the river 
between that place and Church Hole. 

Just below Hanover Stairs is a shoal, which runs down as far as Pitcher's Point ; 
you will avoid it by keeping over toward the opposite shore ; below Limekiln Dock 
is another shoal of 4 feet water, which extends so far as Limehouse Hole Stairs, Be- 
tween the Horse Ferry and Ratcliff Cross you may moor along the north side, but in 
the lower part of this reach the ebb tide runs strong. 

LIMEHOUSE REACH. That portion of the river from the New Canal, or West 

India South Dock, to the red house at Deptford is, in distance, nearly a mile, and iu 

breadth, from low water mark on one side, to low water mark on the other, about 

three hun&tediyhr^S', lying about N. N. E. and S. S. W. The flood and ebb tides 

set directly up and down this Reach, but stronger on the east side than on the west : 

56* ^ter, a/so, is somewbat deeper, and the channeV more xe^^Yw ow iVvft east side, 

^rofore it is more frequented hy vessels sailing up aikd dovm. 
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Limehouse Hole is that part of the river which extends from tlie Regent's Canal to 
the west entrance of the West India South Dock, and is little hetter than half a 
mile in length*; its breadth, on an average, being aboat 270 yards; running from 
N. t W. to N. N. W. i W. and S. h E. to S. S. E. { E. The flood and ebb tides 
set strong both up and down the east and north shore, leaving an eddy or slack tide 
on the opposite side. The shore, from the Regent's Canal to Limehouse Hole Stairs 
is, for the most part, flat, and composed of hard gravel ; that towards the Canal is 
more steep, but the water near the shore becomes very shallow. 

From Queen Sufferance Wharf to Cuckold's Point, the shore is composed of a 
sandy flat, which runs far out from the point ; towards the Horseferry it becomes 
somewhat steeper, and is still chiefly sand. Close to the shore all the way it is shal- 
low, but suddenly deepens to 16 and 18 feet, forming a good channel. The flood and 
ebb tides set directly up and down the river, but stronger on the south side than on 
the north, and stronger still in the middle of the channel. 

Just below Limehouse Hole^ and at a little distance from the eastern shore, lies 
Limehouse Rock, on which are only 4 feet. Opposite the Victualling Office at 
Deptford, on the Isle of Dogs side* a shoal begins, and extends about one-fourth 
over the River, which makes the channel very narrow between it and the ships 
at the Red House, You will avoid it by keeping Deptford Spire just open to 
the westward of the Clock House in the Royal Dock Yard, There is also a shifting 
bank near the middle of the Reach, on the western side of which is 13 or 14 feet 
water. From the shore below Cuckold's Point, a mud bank extends one-third of the 
way over the river. Abreast of the Queen's Anchor Wharf, and nearly in shore, is a 
shoal which almost dries at low water ; without it, and near the Sheer-hulk, are 16 
or 17 feet. 

GREENWICH REACH lies winding in a circular direction from S.S.E. to 
E. N. E. At Deptford Creek a shoal begins and runs down almost to the west end 
of Greenwich Town ; it nearly dries at low water : outside this shoal are 13 or 14 feet. 
The Clock House on with the two trees in Deptford Yard just clears it. Greenwich 
Upper Shoal lies with Greenwich Church on with the Boat Yard, and Woolwich 
Church open to the northward of Greenwich, The mark to lead you clear of it is, 
Woolwich Church kept just open of Milling ton's Wharf, Below Garden Stairs, with 
the Royal Observatory^ a little open to the westward of the Hospital, you will have 
not more than 10 and 1 1 feet water at low springs, but further on, with the Observatory 
open of the S. E. part of the Hospital,Hnd towards the Isle of Dogs, it deepens to 16 feet. 
On the north shore, of[ Millington's or Anchor Wharf, and close in shore, is another 
shoal, which will be avoided, going down, by keeping the Storehouse Clock in Deptford 
Yard open to the southward of the Isle of Dogs Ferry House, until BUtckwall Reach 
comes open. In several berths upwards, you may anchor in 14, Id, and 18 feet, but 
the best anchorage is with the Observatory open to the eastward of Greenwich HoS" 
pital, in 15 or 16 feet. 

CANAL. The circuitous navigation round the Isle of Dogs, through Greenwich 
Reach, was formerly avoided, by passing through the New Canal, from Limehouse 
to Blackwall, or from Blackwall to Limehouse, according to tide, &c. But this 
Canal has been sold to the West India Dock Company, and is converted into an 
additional Dock, called the West India South Dock ; vessels will therefore be com- 
pelled to go round the Isle of Dogs as heretofore. 

BLACKWALL REACH, extending from the lower part of Greenwich to the 
East India Docks, lies in a course from N . by E. to N. E. and from S. W. to S. by W. 
When you are about to enter this reach, you must take care to avoid the shelf which 
lies off Saunders Ness, at the S. E. extremity of the Isle of Dogs, which continues 



* Formerly on the west side of the Uk of Dogs, stood several Windmills, but these are 
now all taken down, although the shore on which they stood, is, still called MiU Wall, and is 
occupied by manufactories. 

t 6n the eastern turret of the Royal Observatory is a ball about 5 feet in diameter ; it is 
dropped every day from the top of a pole, at the moment of one o'clock, P. M., solar time. 
By observing the first instant of its downward movement, all vessels in the adjacent 
reaches of the river, as well as in most of the docks, will thereby have an. <v^'^st^^\:^^:<i ^ 
regulating and rating their chronometers. The ^V ^WV Y»\k^:^s^ft^L\w^!l'^^l ^'^'^'^•^''^Lft, 
at five minutes before one o'clock, as a ptepanAjw^f iMS^'^^ ^'^^ ^^^"^ "^"^ "^ ^^^ ^KSfia«». 
before one, ,^ <ji^ 
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down to Blackwall. Yoa mast give the point a good berth, to avoid a slioal which 
runs one-third over the river ; and thence be cautious of a shifting middle ground 
near the middle of the reach above the FoUy House, Abreast of the Upper Jetty is 
a shoal, with 6 or 7 feet water over it ; a»o a flat on the west side, opposite the 
Folly House, The tide, especially the ebb, sets strong in this part, across the en- 
trance of the Canal and West India Docks, Vessels may anchor any where between 
the Folly House and the upper end of Blackwall, on the western side, with the clock 
of Norfolk College just open of Saunders Ness, in from 12 to 16 feet water ; and on 
the eastern side in from 16 to 18 feet, with the said clock open of the Ness, 

Near the entrance of the West India South Dock is the Gun Shoal, where the 
school ship formerly was placed, but this being now removed into the Dock, the 
Trinity House hare given notice that vessels must be particularly careful to avoid 
this shoal, which lies somewhat outside of the late berth of the school ship. 

BUGSBY'S REACH Ues about S. by E. \ E. and N. by W. i W. From the 
shore, all the way between Bow Creek and Hook Ness a shelf extends nearly one- 
third over the river, on which are only 6 or 6 feet at low water. To go clear of this 
skelf keep Sevemdroog Tower on Shooter's Hill, in one with the westernmost white 
house in Charlton, bearing S.S. E. until the West India Dock Tavern, at the upper 
part oi BUckwalL comes open to the southward of two trees on the marsh, bearins: 
N. W. 4 W. 

At the lower part of the reach lies Charlton Shoal, having only 4 and 5 feet over 
it at low water ; Charlton Church on with the sluice, will lead you clear of it. The 
best berth for anchoring in Bugsby's Hole is, with the two cupolas of Greenwich 
Hospital open, or Greenwich old Church just open of the Hospital, and Woolwich 
Reach just open ; you will then have 13 or 14 feet. There is also good riding just 
above the Orchard House Causeway, in 14 feet upon the N. E. shore. 

WOOLWICH REACH lies E.S.E. and W.N.W., and is generally shoal, 
having from Bugsby's Hole to where the Queen's ships lie, not more than 9 feet at low 
water : to the eastward of the Upper Sand Wharf is a bank of 4 and 5 feet, extending 
downwards nearly to the upper moorings, and half a cable's length from shore ; the 
thwart-mark for the upper end of it is, a large house standing upon a hill, in one with 
the corner of the wharf, Woolwich or Ham Shelf ia on the north side of the reach ; 
Jbeginning at Ham Creek, and extending down a quarter of a mile, and although on 
its upper part there are 7 or 8 feet water, the lower part, with spring- tides, is some- 
times uncovered. The passage between it and the northern shore is narrow, with 
only 8 or 10 feet water in it ; and as far up as the Ferry House below Hook Ness, 
are 7 to 9 feet. The best place to anchor in this reach is, with the Bell Water 
Gate, or the Broad Street open in 16, 17, or 18 feet. At the Hulks Moorings are 
15 or 16 feet. 

ORDNANCE VESSELS. Orders have been issued from the Board of Ord- 
nance, that all vessels employed by, or belonging to them, having gunpowder on 
board, should hoist a red flag at the mast head, to guard against the too near approach 
of any vessel, particularly steamers, and thereby prevent accidents from the fires, 
which small traders may have upon their decks, and also from the funnels of the 
steameis. But as it appears that this distinguishing mark has not been sufficiently 
understood, and that instances have occurred of steam vessels running close to wind- 
ward of Ordnance Vessels, at Woolwich, even when at work with their hatches off, 
and probably with loose powder on their decks, shaken out of the different packages ; 
all masters, pilots, and commanders of vessels navigating the river Thames, are 
further hereby cautioned not to come near any vessel at the mast head of which a 
red flag shall be displayed. 

GALLIONS REACH lies N. E. by E. and S. W. by W. The upper point of 

this reach is shallow and ought to have a good berth ; but when yon get below it, 

you may haul in towards DuvaVs House (the only one in the reach), until Woolwich 

Church Tower is a sail's breadth on with the point ; this mark will lead clear of an 

extensive shoal, which begins at the lower part of the Warren, and stretches down, 

along the east shore, almost to the point : it is above one-third over the river, and 

has, on some parts, only 4 or 5 feet. The cupola of the new barrack clock on with 

the old dock in the Warren, bearing S. W. by W. is a good leading mark through 

this reach. Be careful to give Maggot Ness a good berth in passing. About a 

quarter of a mile helow Maggot Jfiess are four remarkable old trees, called the 7Wp- 

i^^,^^^^*f ^^^ between them is a beacon. The best ancVoxaigl^ m \Sq\b t^^cK U with 

*** -r^/r<tf' open w 12, 13, or 14 feet, or below it in \7 ieot. Xou m^^ ««v^\iw ^iv\Jiift 
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east sbore, above the sbelf, abreast of tbe Upper Point in 12 or 14 feet. Tbere is 
also good riding between tbe Lower House and tbe Creeks in 16, 17, and 18 feet.* 

BARKING or TRIPCOCK, and HALFWAY REACHES bend round circu- 
larly, from Maggot Ness to Cross Ness S. E. by E. and E. by N. and from Cross 
Ness to Gillingkam or Jenning Tree Point nearly S. E. by E, ; within the first 
direction is Barking Shelf; a dangerous shoal, five-eighths of a mile in length, on 
which are only 5, 6, and 7 feet water ; its west end is at nearly a quarter of a mile 
below the mouth of Barking Creek, and its east end at about the same distance above 
Cross Ness, In the channel, on the north side of this shoal, above Barking Point, 
the depths are only 6, 7, and 8 feet, but below the point they increase to 12, 15, and 
20 feet. In the southern channel the depths are 9 to 15 feet. Near the high-water 
mark, at a short distance above Duval's House, is a beacon with a lozenge head ; and 
in the field, at some distance within this, is another. These beacons in one are a 
leading mark for sailing down tbe lower part of Gallions, until two similar beacons 
above Plumstead Magazine, on the south shore, appear in a line; and then the latter 
in such direction lead clear of the south side of Barking Shelf. You now follow the 
trend of the shore down to Plumstead Magazine, and thence haul more to the 
northward for mid-channel, and so pass Cross Ness, with the south edge of Purfieet 
Hill, down the river, just open oi Jenning Tree Point, 

There is good anchorage off Tripcock Trees in 12 and 13 feet. 

The best mark for anchoring in Halfway Reach is, Jenning Tree Point on with 
Cold Harbour Point towards the north side, or Barking Church a sail's breadth open 
of Dag enham Point, in 17 or 18 feet ; or a little above the Ferry House, in 21 feet. 
In Halfway Reach there is a shelf, lying on the northern side, a little below the 
Breach House ; you will readily avoid this by keeping mid-channel. Close to the 
south shore, a little below the Powder House, is another sfwal, which you will avoid 
by keeping the south side of Purfieet Hill on with Jenning Tree Point, as before 
directed. 

ERITH REACH lies about S. by W. and N. by E. In this reach are two shoals^ 
with only 6 or 7 feet on them ; the first begins oH Jenning Tree Point, and extends 
more than one-third over the river, opposite Rainham Creek, The mark for going 
clear is. Barking Church within a sail's breadth of Dagenham Breach Point, until 
Rainham Church comes within a ship's length of Rainham Ferry House, bearing 
N. E. by E. ; then continue your course S. i W. down the middle of the river, 
observing that the best water is on the Kentish shore, and hauling westward, bring 
a remarkable elm tree in one with Baven Wharf, which is a little below Erith, 
bearing south ; the mark will carry you through the rest of the reach, clear of the 
shoals lying off Cold Harbour Point. These shoals extend nearly half way over the 
river, and have only 4 or 5 feet water at low ebbs. You may anchor in Erith Hole 
any where between the church and the town, in 3, 4, or 5 fathoms. With the church 
bearing W. S. W. tbere is good anchorage in 4 fathoms. 

When you are in EHth Hole, or off Erith Church, and bound upwards, you should 
proceed with the objects before mentioned, until Rainham Church comes on with 
Rainham Ferry House; then steer with this mark on, until you draw near to tbe 
north shore, and have passed Jenning Tree Point. When you have brought Barking 
Church within a sail's breadth of Dagenham Breach House, you may steer for Half- 
way Reach. 

RAND'S REACH lies about E. S. E. and W. N. W. In entering this reach 
bring the upper Clialk Wharf at Purfieet touching Crayford Ness. This mark will 
lead you clear to the southward of the Rand's Hill Shoal, on which are only 6 or 8 feet 
at low water. This shoal lies nearly in the middle of the river, and about one- third 



♦ A notice has been issued from the Trinity House, dated ZQth March, 1837, stating 
that *< it being desirable that a certain part of tbe river, in the lower part of GalUons Reach, 
should be kept free from vessels at anchor, beacons are about to be placed near the bank 
on both the Kent and Essex shores in that part of tbe river, to denote the limits within 
which vessels are required not to anchor ; and masters, pilots, and other persons having 
charge of vessels, are hereby cautioned not to stop tide, or come to anchor for any other 
purpose, within the limits which such beacons will denote." 

The above notice was given to denote that tbe beacons or targets, erected otv W^K.V!L<«k&<^ 



of the river, would point out the limits of the ran%e ol &:e^w£L\X!kfe'w>i^'sn '^'^^^,"^^ 
Woolwich Marshi - - - ~ , ^ _.._ «^^ 

part of tbe rivers 



Woolwich Marshess maklDg it exceedingly daugjsioxift fet ^e8iift\& Vi xwawai ^ vtosScksss. \sv>jo»- 
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down the reach. The mark for the npper end is, Jenning Tree Point on with the 
point at Cold Harbour ; and the mark for the lower end is, Dartford Church on with 
the opening of the upper creek on the south shore. The leading mark through the 
Channel to the northward of the Rand's Hill Shoal, is Lord Eardley*t Tower, or 
Belyidercj on with a White Beacon placed near the water's edge, a little below 
Erith Church, In this channel are 15 and 24 feet. In the channel to the southward 
of the shoal, are from 13 to 22 feet. Ships that are going upwards through the south 
channel should, after passing the Rand*s Hill Shoal , steer more out towards the 
middle of the river ; because from the shore at Erith Town runs a flat ; and also 
from the point opposite to Erith stretches out the before- mentioned Cold Harbour 
Shoals, extending nearly one-third over the river, which must be attended to by 
those who pass through the north channel. 

LONG REACH lies about S. S. E. } E. and N. N. W. { W. Off Crawford Ness 
a shelf begins, and stretches down below Dartford Creek, this is called Dartford 
Sand; it extends about half a cable's length from the shore, and is uncovered at low 
water. To avoid this sand keep the eastern part of Erith Town open of Crayford 
Ness, until you open Dartford Creek ; you can then steer down the reach as yovL 
please ; for it is all clear, and you may anchor in any part with 5, 6, or 7 fathoms. 
From the Rands, the ebb tide sets strong upon the Chalk Wharfs at Purfleet, inclining 
to the eastern shore about halfway down, it then turns towards Greenhithe, 

ST. CLEMENT'S, or FIDLER'S REACH, lies from N. E. by E. to East, running 
from Greenhithe, and turning round Broad Ness to the southward. As a shoal ridge 
runs off from the northern point, or Stone JSess, at the lower end of Long Reach, 
you must be careful to give it a good berth in passing. 

Along the S. E. side of St, Clemenfs Reach a shelf extends about half a cable's 
length from the shore, on which are only 6 or 7 feet at low water ; here an eddy is 
formed with the flood tides. The shelf begins about half way down the reach, and 
runs down to Broad Ness, upon the point of which stands a white beacon, or land 
mark, shaped in the form of a diamond ; this beacon is intended to point out the 
extremity of the shallow water, and vessels, in passing down the river, must always 
leave it on the starboard hand. On the opposite side, or northern part of the reach, 
lies Black Shelf, which begins near to the creek below St. Clement's or West Thurrock 
Church, and extends down to the house above Grays Thurrock, This shelf is steep, and 
(^ries at low water. The tides, both flood and ebb, set strongly upon it ; and therefore 
going near to it will be attended with danger. In sailing down from Long Reach give 
the point opposite to Greenhithe a good berth, then bringing West Tilbury Church 
open to the northward of the highest tree, which stands a little east of Grays, bearing 
about E. S. E. will lead you to Grays; when West Tilbury Church, on with the 
lower end of the Causey at Grays, will carry you through the lower part of the reach. 
When you are in the channel, between Broad Ness and Black Shelf, keep in the 
tide-way. In every part of this reach the tide runs very narrow, and there is an eddy 
on the east side during the fiood tide ; therefore you must not stand far over to the 
eastward when you are turning up. 

GRAY'S REACH, or NORTHFLEET HOPE, lies about S. and N; In this 
reach are two shoals: one beginning at the upper point, a little below Broad Ness, 
and extending down the west side. It projects about a cable's length from the shore, 
and has only 3 or 4 feet on it. The other shoal begins a little above Tilbury Ness, 
and runs down to the point ; it is about half a cable's length from the shore, and has 
only 6 or 6 feet on it. Gravesend Mill open to the westward of Northfleet Ness will 
clear it. As the ebb-tide sets strongly in towards Northfleet Creek, and upon the 
three upper Chalk Wharfs at Northfleet, you should be careful, when coming down 
with little wind, to guard against its operations. Between Northfleet and Gravesend 
the ground is hard and bad. From mid-channel off Grays, proceed S. \ W. towards 
Northfleet Church, until you get the west end of Gravesend open ; with the latter 
bearing S. E. you will enter Gravesend Reach, 

GRAVESEND REACH lies nearly E. S. E. and W. N. W. and has three shoals 

in it, two on the north, and one on the south shore. The first lies close to the north 

shore, abreast of the second Barways, and below the upper point. Another shoal, 

called the Oven, is on the north side, stretching out from the Coal House Point, about 

half a cable's length, and has about 10 or 12 feet on it. The thwart -mark for this 

Migra/ is the east end of East Tilbury Church on with the Coal House. The shoal on 

^^^ south side begins juBt below the New Tavern^ and extendi «^io\x^.;^.TK^^ dtywiv- 

^ards: it stretches about a cable's length from the ahote, widVaaoTX^ ^^xbl^^x. 
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on it. The mark for keeping clear of this thoal is Gravesend Church open to the 
northward of the Blockhouse, In this reach the tides are rapid and the water deep 
in mid-channel. As the ships which ride in Gravesend Reach generally lie in the 
middle of the channel, or between it and the south shore, vessels going either up or 
down should, especially in the night time, keep well over towards the north shore. 
As the tides in this reach are strong, and as the ground, between Gravesend Town 
and Northfleet HopCy is hard, those who anchor in that part should give their ships 
a good scope of cable at once, lest their anchors come home, and damage ensue. 

A pier has lately been built at Gravesend, chiefly for the accommodation of pas- 
sengers to and from the several Steam Boats which constantly ply between this place 
and London. 

Opposite to the eastern part of Gravesend is Tilbury Fort, having a strong battery, 
garrisoned by a small detachment or a company of invalids. There is a regular 
ferry to this place from Gravesend. 

CANAL. About a quarter of a mile to the eastward of the Custom House at 
Gravesend is the entrance of the Thames and Medway Canal, which is navigable for 
lighters and small craft to Stroud and Rochester ; the distance being only 6| miles. 

THE HOPE REACH lies about N. E. and S. W. The Oven Shelf heginB at the 
Coal House or Upper Hope Point, and extends downwards about a quarter of a mile. 
It lies close in shore, and dries at low water. You will clear it by keeping Gravesend 
Mill, a sail's breadth open to the southward of Denton Mill, which stands at a little 
distance from the water below Gravesend; or when East Tilbury Church is in a line 
with the Hope Point Battery small house, bearing N. N. W., you will be below it, 
and may proceed down the Hope Reach, steering N. E. | N. towards Fobbing Church 
until Muckiny Church bears N. W. i N., whence the course into Sea Reach is 
E. by S. 

Mucking Flat extends about half a cable's length off from the west shore in the 
bight, and stretches nearly down to Shell Haven, In working down, you may stand 
into 5 fathoms on the Essex, and 6 fathoms on the Kentish side. As the flood tide 
is slack on the east side of this reach, and close to the shore, there is no tide at all, 
you shoHld be careful, when working upwards, not to stand too far over to the east- 
ward ; for if the ship's head gets into less water than the stem, it may occasion her 
missing stays, and running on shore. The ebb near Mucking Flat sets strongly 
towards the north shore. 

SEA REACH lies E. S. E. and S. E. by E. } E. and extends from the Hope to 
the Nore, the distance being about 13 miles. On the south side from the lower Hope 
Point, the Blythe Sand begins, and stretches down beyond Yantlet Creek, This 
sand, abreast of Holy Haven, extends almost half way over the river, and partly 
dries at low water, although near its edge in this part are 9 fathoms water. In the 
channel, between this part and Holy Haven, are 9 or 10 fathoms. The leading mark 
to go clear of Blythe Sand in the best water is, West Tilbury Mill in a line with 
Chadwell Church, bearing W. N. W. i W. 

On the edge of the Blythe Sand, the greater part of which is dry at low water, a 
beacon has been erected; it stands on the south side of the river, just below Holy 
Haven, and one mile and three-quarters W. | N. from the beacon on the edge of the 
Chapman, The marks are ** a conspicuous round-topped tree on Canvey Island, in 
one with the eastern point of Holy Haven, bearing N. { E. ; the western side of the 
tower of Hadleigh Castle, on with the eastern side of a farm house, next eastward of 
the Scar Houses, N. E. J E. and SheU Haven House, N, W. { N." — Trinity House, 
London, Oct, 28, 1831. 

The Scars lie on the north side ; beginning at Holy Haven, and stretching down 
to the Scar Houses, extend about a cable's length from the shore, and are nearly 
dry ; they are steep to. The haven's mouth kept open, will carry you clear of them. 
In working down here, you may stand towards the Blythe Sand into 7 or 6 fathoms; 
but as the north side is very steep, you must not, in standing towards it, come into 
less than 10 or 9 fathoms. You may always see the edge of the tide, therefore tack 
before you come to it. 

The Chapman begins a little below the Scars, and stretches down to Leigh Town ; 
it extends full half a mile from the shore, and dries at low water. A beacon painted 
red has been placed upon the Chapman Head in Sea Reach, in lieu of a chequeredL 
black and white buoy which formerly lay at that statiotL. T\i\^\i^\iJwsck.S&^^MMB5.^^^2^oi^ 
the following marks and compass bearings, -vix.; a xexsi'M^^'BS^'fc t wwvA.-\.o^*A ^"^^^^^ 
Canvey Island, half ita apparent width o^eu ««AVN««Lt^ ol ^ J<KTm Vwi.*<i :^3.^^^ ^^^ 
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island, bearing N. by W. \ W. ; the west side of a white house at Hadleigh, on with 
the east side of Hadleiph duties N. N. E. | £. ; the River Middle Buoy S. £. 
by £•}£.; and the Blvth Beacon W. | N. — Trinity House, London, May 20th, 
1836. This part of the Chapman is steep to. 

There is a red buoy, called the River Middle buoy, placed in the fair way near 
Leigh Road; lying nearly in a line between Yantlet Island, and the town of Leigh, 
with Leigh Church bearing N. by £. | E. ; the Nore Light S. £. \ £. ; the eastern- 
most house in Canvey Island, N. W. by N. and Pitsey Church just open to the 
northward of it. 

The course from abreast of Holy Haven to Leigh Road, and close to the above 
buoy will be E. S. E. \ £., the distance about 5 miles, and from thence S. S. ( £. 
4| miles to within half a mile of the Nore Light ; this latter course will carry you 
through Leigh Road between the two shoals called the Middle Grounds , one of which 
lies to the northward, is a mile long, narrow, and directly before the entrance io 
Leigh Haven ; this Bank is therefore called the Leigh Middle ; and as it dries and 
has shallow water all round it, the mariner must be careful not to approach too near 
it : there is a passage for small vessels behind it into Leigh Bay, but it is intricate, 
and filled with shoals. 

According to a Trinity House notice, dated 30th November, 1835, a buoy, coloured 
red and white in stripes, has been placed upon the shoal part of the River (Leigh) 
middle sand : the buoy is marked *' Bast River Middle,^' and lies in 7 feet at low 
water spring tides, with Shell Haven house and trees, on with the S. S. W. part of the 
Scar Houses, on Canvey Island, bearing N. W. by W. J W. ; a Barn (having a re- 
markable round- topped tree close west of it) upon the Isle of Sheppy, on with the 
easternmost windmill at Mile Town, S. } £. ; Leigh Church rf. by W. ^ W. ; 
Prittlewell Church N. N. E. ; and the Nore Light Vessel S. £. 

The Nore Middle lies nearly a mile to the southward of the Leigh Middle, and is 
almost parallel to it ; it commences nearly abreast of Yantlet Island, and extends 2| 
miles in the direction of the Nore Light, having two fathoms water over it ; its upper 
end lies with Leigh Church bearing N. ^ E. distant 3 miles ; its lower end with St, 
, James's Church in the Isle of Grain, S. W. by W. distant IJ mile ; and the Nort 
Light Vessel S. E. by E. distant 2^ miles. 

' J EN KIN SWASH. A black buoy, called the Jenkin Buoy, lies about one mile 
and a half S. S. W. from the Leigh Middle Buoy, and is intended to point out the 
northern entrance to the Swashway, called the Jenkin, lying between the Nore Sand 
and the Isle of Grain, 

NORE SAND BUOY. About 2^ miles from the Jenkin Buoy, and If mile 
N. W. by W. from the Nore Light Vessel is a white buoy, lying on the northeni 
edge of the Nore Sand, in 3 fathoms water, with the east mill near Southend a little 
open to the eastward of Southend Terrace, bearing N. by W., the Nore Light S. E. 
by £. distant nearly 2 miles, the land's end of Shevpy S. S. E. ^ E. and Prittlewell 
Church N. | W. ; at the distance of a cable and a half north of the buoy, there are 
5 fathoms, thence 6, 5, and 4^ towards the middle of the channel. 

The NORE SAND, at the east end of which the light vessel lies in 3} fathoms, 
extends about N. W. by W. i W., and joins the Blythe Sand oflf Yantlet Island: 
the whole of this space is shallow, and may be properly called the Nore Flats. 
There are two patches on it which dry ; before the easternmost of these, lies the 
white buoy already described, and to the westward is the other patch, which runs in 
a parallel direction to the Nore Middle, near the west end of which lies the before 
paentioned Jenkin Buoy, There is a swashway between these patches, with one or 
two fathoms water, and a channel between them and the Middle, with 3( and 4 
fathoms. 

The NORE LIGHT VESSEL is computed to be about 41 nautical, or 47 statute, 
miles distant from London Bridge, The marks for the vessel are Minuter Church on 
with the easternmpst part of a triangular field, called Mizen Hedge, bearing S. S. W. 
J W., the Garrison Point at Skeemess W. S. W. J W., distant 3^ miles, and Great 
Wakering Church N. N. E. This vessel, which is painted red, with the word Norb 
in white letters on each side, exhibits one single lantern light, of considerable 
brilliancy, elevated 33 feet above the level of the water, and visible in every direction 
at the distance of 10 miles : in the day time a red hall is hoisted at the mast head, 
and a gong is sounded in foggy weather. 
There is a buoy on the larboard side of tJhe c\\anTie\,\>ewr«k^itomWi^ Kwe Liqki^ 
J^' by VSr, i W. ; diataat 1} mile. This is the Skocbwij Knock \i\io^ ,^«wiVA\ft3M3i., 
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and lying in 3 fathoms. Your course from Leigh Roadsy to abreast of the Shoehury 
Baoy^ will be S. E. by E. ^ E., distant 3^ miles, and from the Shoehury Buoy to the 
Blacktail Beacon £. by S. distant 6 miles ; the edge of the Shoehury Sand or 
West Maplin continuing steep- to all the way. 

Vessels hound to Sheerness Harbour^ will observe there is between the Isle of 
drain and the western part of the Nore Sand^ a swashway, called the Jenkin, with 
3 and 4 feet in it at low water, which, as the tide rises, serves as a channel for small 
vessels ; there is also one between the two parts of the Nore Sand that dry at low 
water. In order to facilitate the navigation of those vessels which pass through 
these swatchways for the Medway, a red buoy was laid down by order of the Trinity 
House, in 1834, and is to be left on the western or starboard side; the buoy is 
marked, ** Grain Spit,** and lies in 9 feet at low water, with the Garrison Point of 
Sheerness, bearing S. 37^° W. distant rather more than a mile ; the Jenkin liuoy^ 
N. 27i° W., two miles ; the Nore Light Vessel, N. 82i® E. 2 J miles ; and Minster 
Mill, S. \9\^ E., open eastward of the Preventive Station, the width of the station. 
But the best passage for larger vessels into Sheerness Harbour is between the Nore 
Sand, and the Cant, the latter being an extensive flat, extending from the Isle of 
Sheppey, and drying to a considerable distance from the land ; to go clear of this^af, 
bring the Salt Pan Houses a sail's breadth open of Sheerness Garrison Point ; this 
mark will carry you over the bar in 16 feet, or more, at low water, and close to the 
blach buoy mentioned before. 

The best anchorage at the Nore is to the eastward and southward of the light, or 
between Sheerness middle and the Noi-e Sand, having from 6 to 7 fathoms, the marks 
being Minster Church S. S. W. | W., and the Nore Light N. i W. To sail from 
thence into the Medway, stand to the eastward, and bring on the marks for entering, 
before you bear up ; Sheerness point being steep-to ; make allowance for the contrary 
tide, which commonly sets strongly in towards the back of the garrison. 

A blach buoy is laid on the southern edge of the middle ground in 2| fathoms, 
at low spring ebbs, and at nearly half way between the Nore Light Vessel and the 
town, with Queenhorough Church a little open to the westward of a lai-ge house east- 
ward of 3Jile Tow7i, (formerly the Swan Inn) S. W. | W. ; the Garrison Point 
\V. i S. ; the Nore Light Vessel E. by N. ; and Queenhorough and Mile Town Mills 
nearly in one. At a mile W. i S. above the buoy is the anchorage of the Little 
Nore. 

In proceeding from the Great Nore to the Little Nore, bring Minster Church on 
the valley or first depression of the land, to the eastward of the westernmost clifT 
of Sheppey Island, bearing 8. S. W., and stand on with the Garrison Point open of 
the Saltpans Mill, passing close to the black buoy of Sheerness Middle, and this 
mark will lead up in the best water. 

The marks Jor anchoring at the Little Nore is the outer Lazaretto at Stangate 
Creek, open of the Garrison Point, and Queenhorough Church, S. W. ; this anchorage 
is about a mile E. N. E. from Sheerness Point ; 2\ miles W. by S. from the Nore 
Light Vessel, and, as before observed, W. \ S. from the black buoy of Sheerness 
Middle, At the back of the Garrison is a very strong contra-tide. 

From the town of Sheerness at the south end of the King's Dock and Mast Pond, 
is a pier, jutting out about 300 feet westward ; at the Lappel, which is a shelf of mud 
between Sheerness and Queenhorough, also is a tide pier, 20 feet wide, elevated 
2 feet above the Oaze attached to the wharf, and running out 900 feet in a westerly 
direction from the town, down to the low water mark. No vessel should venture 
over or too near this pier, there being only 4 feet over it wheu the tide is up ; in 
day-time its situation can easily be observed, and at night a light is fixed on its 
eastern end. 

From Sheerness the several bends or reaches proceed up to Rochester, the last 
being called Bridge Reach, in which is the entrance of the Thames and Medway 
Canal. 

SHEERNESS REACH lies N. E. by E. and S. W. by W., being about 2 miles 
long, and about three-quarters of a mile wide, having in the channel from 12 to 10, 
6, and 5 fathoms at low water. Vessels wind-bound into the Medway, commonly 
ride at Blackstakes, or near the west spit of Queenborovgh Swale, in from 3 to 6 
fathoms ; this place being called Sheerness Hole ; oflf this is a bar witb \*lC«t^\.'*fi5w\ss^ 
water, extending half a mile from the shore; tVie N«ie»\ftTTk ctA\\^% ^>j\w i6.\>eas^ty. ^x». 
the western corner of the Swale in a\i\\e \v\t\i Barrow H\ll VsvV5ttfe^*V^ ^^^ ^sV*-^^*^-* 
bearing S. i W. ^ 

[BniTisu Channel.] 
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If hound up the Medway, you will remember to give the Isle of Grain side a good 
berth, as it shoals out to a considerable distance as far as the Saltpans, being a dry 
mud bank. Your course from oft* the Garrison Point to Blackstakes is S W. by W. 
where you may moor with West Hoo Churchy having a spire steeple, open of Shee 
or Sharpness Point. Upon the shore are no chains, the ships in ordinary being 
moored with cables in 4 and 5 fathoms water, except the upper one, which lies in 
16 or 18 feet. On the ebb a strong eddy runs on the west shore, and at Sheerness 
there is one with the flood ; the shore from the Garrison Point to the pier is steep- 
to ; mid-channel, abreast of Sheerness, are 12 fathoms, and from thence to Black- 
stakes it decreases in depth to about 7 fathoms. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE TIDES. 

The tides flow at the Nore, on the change and full days of the moon, at half an 
hour after twelve o'clock, (meantime) and the water rises about 14 feet. At Holy 
Haven, three-quarters after twelve o'clock, and the water rises 16 feet. At Graves- 
end, at half-after one, and the water rises 16 feet. At Purfleet, three-quarters of an 
hour after one o'clock, and the water rises 17 feet ; at Woolwich and Blackwall at 
five minutes after two, and the water rises 18 feet; and at London Bridge at seven 
minutes after two, and the wafer rises about 19 feet. Allowance must, however, be 
made for the wind, which frequently affects the tide considerably. With respect to 
the setting of the tides it may be observed, that in ail rivers, the stream does not 
immediately turn round the several points ; but, in passing out of one reach into 
another, it has a tendency towards the shore opposite that point, round which it must 
turn by degrees, until it runs in the direction of the new channel. The distance to 
which the water will go beyond the several points, before it runs exactly in the di- 
rection of the new channel, will depend upon the velocity of the stream, the width 
of that part of the river, the difierence of the direction of the reach out of which the 
water is passing, and that of the reach into which it is entering. Where the river 
is narrow, the motion of the water rapid, and the diflerence in the direction of the 
two reaches considerable, the water will run with some degree of violence against 
the shore which is opposite to the point ; and the resistance which it will there meet 
with, from the solid shore, and the rising of the water thereby occasioned at that 
place above its due level, will make it run obliquely across the channel again, to- 
wards the opposite shore, considerably above or below the point, according as it 
happens to be flood or ebb tide. A due consideration of these circumstances will 
assist the mariner in his endeavours to prevent such damage as might otherwise arise 
from the operation of the tides. 



FROM THE NORE TO THE DOWNS ; THROUGH THE FIVE 
FATHOMS CHANNEL AND OVER THE FLATS TO THE 

NORTH FORELAND. 

Description of tJie Sands^ Buoys, Beacons, ^'c. 

nPHIS track is buoyed and bounded by the following sands : The Cant, Spile, 
-■- Middle, Gilman, Spaniard, Spell, Woolpack, Seam, Last, Horse, Reculver, Gore, 
Margate Sands, and Cliff* s End Bank, 

The CANT is that extensive flat which stretches from Sheerness to the eastward, 
and surrounds the northern coast of the island of Sheppey ; its edge is steep -to, 
runs in an £. S. E. direction, and deepens suddenly from 2^ to 9 and 10 fathoms 
water. At about the distance of three miles from the land, there is a white huoy 
placed on its northern edge in 4 fathoms water, the marks for which are Shot- 
ifinden Milljnsi open of the high land of Sheppey, bearing S. by W. J W. ; the ISore 
^fj^^f Tes^e/ N. W. by W, i W.; and the West Buoy ol tUe Oazc £..\^., ^\^Vwv\. 
// n/jTe/ this huoy must be left on the larboard side. 
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* The SPILE is a narrow shoaU ruDDing in an E. by S. direction, and joins tbe 
Red Sand; its breadth is somewhat less than a quarter of a mile, with only 1 and 2 
feet over it; there is a black huoy on its western extremity, lying in 10 feet water, 
with a clump of trees at the foot of a slope on the distant land, on with the extreme 
east end of the high land of Sheppey hea.ring S. S. W. ^ W.; the Dock-yard Sheers at 
Sheerness, on with the tower of Sheerness new Church W. by N. J N. ; Nore Light 
Vessel N. W. (distant 3^ miles); Cant Buoy north a little easterly; and the 
Middle Ground Buoy S. E. ^ S. This buoy has been removed about a mile to the 
westward of its former situation ; it is to be left on the larboard side. 

The MIDDLE GROUND is another shoal about half a mile distant from the 
Spile, and running about 2 miles in a parallel direction to it : its broadest part, 
which is toward the middle of the sand, is one-third of a mile across, and nearly 
dries ; but its western and eastern ends are much narrower, and have 8 or 9 feet 
over them ; on its western end is a buoy, painted black and white in squares, 
in 10 feet water, with Shottenden Windmill in line with the West Muscle House 
S. S. W. i W. ; Reculvers Towers^ their length on the west end of Clevewood 
S. E. iS.; Spaniard West Buoy S. E. ^ S. ; and the Middle Ground Spit Buoy 
E. S. E. This buoy lies S. E. \ S. H mile from the buoy of the Spile, This sand 
and the Gilman form the northern boundary of the Five Fathoms Channel. About 
a mile and three-quarters from the above buoy, on the south-eastern edge of the sand, 
is a buoy called the Middle Ground Spit Buoy, painted circularly red and white, 
lying in 1 1 feet at low water, spring tides, with Whitstable Church Tower, its width 
open east of the house next west of it S. ( W. ; the Dock-yard Sheers at Sheerness, 
their width open southward of Sheerness Church Tower W. by N. J N. ; and the 
Gilman Buoy E- by S. \ S. This buoy is to be left on your larboard side. 

The GILMAN is a small narrow sand, about 2} miles long, with from 6 to 9 and 
12 feet on it, being divided from the Middle Ground, by a passage of 3 fathoms 
water, about } of a mile wide ; upon its south-western edge is a red buoy, lying with 
the westernmost of two clumps of trees on the back land, in line with the/irst house 
next west olP Whitstable Church S. by W. J W. ; St, Nicholas* Church Tower in 
line with the east end of Bishopton Cliff S. E. | S. ; and the Spaniard East Buoy 
E. by S. J S. distant nearly one mile and a half; this buoy lies in 13 feet water, 
and is to be left on the larboard side. 

The SPANIARD is about 3^ miles long, and has a buoy at each end, and one 
recently placed between them, called the Spaniard Middle Buoy ; its breadth is 
variable from a quarter to half a mile, its general tendency is E, by S. and W. by N. ; 
the middle or broadest part has some patches upon it, which dry at low water ; its 
eastern part has 6 or 7 feet over it, and its western end 9 and 10 feet. This sand 
forms the southern boundary of the Five Fathoms Channel, 

The West Buoy of the Spaniard is white, with a staff and black ball, and 
lies with Whitstable Church Tower, in line with the centre of Whitstable Ta- 
vern S. J E. ; Minster West Windmill, in line with the south side of Reculvers 
Towers S. E. ^ S. ; Middle Ground Spit Buoy E. JN.; Gilman Buoy E. J S. ; 
and the Spaniard East Buoy E. by S. This buoy is one mile S. E. ]^ S. from the 
Middle Ground fiuoy ; it lies in 10 feet water, and must be left on the starboard side 
in going down the Five Fathoms Channel. 

The Middle Buoy of the Spaniard is placed on the south side of the channel, 
in 13 feet water, and lies with a black roofed bai-n on the back land, in line with 
Whitstable Tavern, S. f W. ; Heme Black Windmill, in line with the west end of 
Heme Preventive Station House, S. by E. } E. ; Spaniard West Buoy W. N. W. ; 
Middle Ground Spit Buoy N. N. W. | W. ; Gilman Buoy N. E. by E. f E. ; and 
the Spaniard East Buoy £. \ S. This buoy, in sailing down, is to be left on the 
starboard side. 

The East Buoy of the Spaniard is black, with a staff, on which is an inverted 
cone : it lies with the west end of Cleave Wood, in line with the west end of Lower 
Hale Grove S. E. by S. ; the Black Mill above Heme, its width open westward of a 
white mill on the beach S. ^E. ; Pan Sand West Buoy E. S. £. ; and the Last 



* Several of the buoys in the Five Fathoms Chjamid\\xrcf\^^^^^^ 
positions, in consequence of the depths having undex^Qti^ ^^'^^^^'^i^^'^\?^^^^^ 
marks for their present places are here given, accordiix^ \.^ ^lIiqNas^ Vt-aoxvafe 
dated ?5tb May, 1 837, C, ^ 
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West Buoy S. E. by S. This bnoy lies in 2 fathoms, and must be left oo the starboard 
side. 

The West Buoy of the Spaniard y the Middle Ground West Buoy, and the Spile 
Buoy^ lie nearly in a line with the Nore Light Vessel, bearing N. E. northerly, and 
S. W. southerly. 

The SPELL is a small narrow sand, lying to the northward of the Last^ and 
now joins the Woolpack ; its western end, where formerly a buoy was placed, lies 
with Ash Church just touching a barn to the westward of two houses that are to the 
westward of the Reculvers, bearing S. ^ E. and Mount Pleasant on with the west 
side of Upper Hale Grove S. S. E. 4 E. 

The WOOLPACK stretches along from the Spell in an £. ^ S. direction to- 
wards the Margate Sand ; some part of this sand becomes dry at low water ; and 
there are only from 3 to 6 feet over it at any part ; it is divided from Margate Sands 
by a stvashway of 9 feet water. These two sands form the northern boundary of the 
Narrows Channel y which is now no longer used. 

The SEARN is a Knoll lying oflf the western part of the West Spit of Margate 
Sand, with 6 feet water over it ; the middle of it lies with Chislet Mill open to the . 
eastward of the first large house to the eastward of the Reculvers hchring S. W. i W. ; 
St, Peter's Church S. £. ^ S. and the Hook Spit Buoy S. i E., distant one mile and 
two- thirds. 

The LAST is a long narrow sand, lying nearly two miles to the northward of the 
Recuhers, in the direction of E. by S. and W. by N. and is about 2 miles long, from 
9 feet on its eastern part, to 12 feet on its western end, with 4, 5, and 6 feet water 
over it ; this formerly was the southern boundary of the Narrows Channel, while 
the Spell, Woolpach, and Seam, were its northern limits ; but in consequence of a 
shifting of these sands, the buoys of the Spell, Woolpack, and Seam, have been 
taken away, and the channel of the Narrows forsaken ; instead of this passage 
vessels now proceed to the southward of the Last, and through the Horse Channel; 
this, therefore, has been newly buoyed ; 3 black buoys now lie on the southern part 
or edge of the Last, and a red buoy on the tail of the Horse Sand, nearly oppo- 
site to the middle buoy of the Last : the passage is between the three Last buoys on 
the northward and the Horse Buoy on the southward. 

The West Buoy of the Last lies on the extremity of the sand, in 11 or 12 feet 
water, and is a black beacon buoy, with a staff and ball: the marks for it are, the 
Reculvers* Steeples S. by E. ; Stud Hill,' on with the southernmost houses on 
Hampton Hill W. S. W. J W. ; the low west end of Cleave Wood upon the east 
end of Upper Hale Grove ; the middle buoy of the Last E. S. E. ^ £. ; and the 
Horse buoy S.E. 

The Middle Buoy of the Last, black, lies in 10 feet water, the marks being the 
Reculvcrs^ Steeples S. by W. ; the Horse Buoy S. W. i W. ; the east Last buoy 
E. S. E. ; the west Last buoy W. N. W. ^ W. ; and Waldershare House appearing 
one-third of the distance from Reculver Barn towards George's Farm House. 

The East Buoy of the Last, black, lies also in JO feet on the southernmost part 
of the east end of the sand, with the west end of the Chislet Miller's House upon 
the east end of the first house next westward of the Reculvers' Steeples, bear- 
ing S. W. I S. ; the Horse buoy W. } N. ; the Last west buoy W. N. W. J W. 
nearly ; the Last middle buoy W. N. W. ; and the Gore Patch buoy S. E. \ E. 

The HORSK is a bank of small dimensions, at the end of which lies a red buoy, 
in 10 feet water, the marks for which are Waldershare Monument midway between 
George's Farm House and the first house to the eastward of it ; Reculvers^ Steeples 
S. i W. ; North Down Tower on the end of the West Cliff m Marsh Bay, S. E. by E. 
and the west buoy of the Last N. W. 

The Reculver Sand lies within half a mile of the shore, and dries at low water. 
A sandy flat of shallow water runs from Whitstable Street, along the Kentish shore, 
which rounds Heme Bay, and a little to the eastward of the Reculver Sand, 
stretches out H mile from the land : this is directly opposite to the eastern buoy 
of the La. t, norrowing the deep water channel, and rendering it necessary to keep 
within half a mile of the buoy. 

HERNE BAY. This place, which is situated S. E. by S. about 7 miles from the 
ufAJU beacon buoj/. on the west end of the Spaniard, and W. S. W. 24 miles from 
tAe west buoy of the Last, is rapidly rising into co\ise<\we\\c^ •, ?l \\wcvdaome 
pier baa been erected, extendiig outwards in a N. 9° E. AuetWoxv, iwW^WM K^^v, vw 
bead of which is nearly in the form of a T. and 220 Ceet \o\^S ^tovcv Ya. Vo\N , •, v>w \U 
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centre a small lighthouse is erected, with a flag-staff, and at each end a large 
capstan, off which are mooring buoys for the use of steam vessels, and on each 
side a flight of steps for the convenience of passengers landing here. From 
hence to Canterbury the distance by land is only 7f miles, and to Margate 1 1 miles 
and a half. 

The GORE PATCH is a shallow spot, on which is a buoy striped black and 
white ; it lies in 6 feet water, with the west end of Cleave Wood in line with the 
Preventive Station on Birchington Cliff, S. by E. } E. ; east end of the Miller's 
House at Chislet, in line with the west end of Vantepier Farm Buildings S. W. ; and 
the east Last buoy N. W. J W. This buoy has been lately removed about forty fa- 
thoms in a south. western direction from ita former situation 

The MARGATE SANDS may be said to extend from the Last 8 miles in an 
E. by S. direction to the east buoy, which is painted black, with a staff and inverted 
cone : there is indeed a passage of 8 or 9 feet between the Last and Seam, and the 
western part of the Margate Sand, into the Narrows, which formerly was the 
common passage for shipping, but is now grown up and disused; the Margate Sand 
is about two miles broad, its middle part dries, and is 9 feet above the low water 
mark, spring tides : its northern edge dries for a considerable way to the eastward, 
and is steep-to ; but from the western and eastern ends, shallow spits run off, with 
from I to H fathom, over them ; and from the eastern Spit to the east buoy is a flat 
of 2, 2^, 3, and 4 fathoms, the latter depth being near its extremity^ this Jlat extends 
westerly on the northern side of the sand to the Wedge, and on the southern side 
joins the Gore and Hook Spit, 

The Hook Spit is a shallow patch of the main sand, that nearly dries at low water, 
on the S. W. part of which is placed a buoy, painted white, with a black cross on the 
head, and has a staff and ball upon it ; the marks for this buoy are, Reculver 
New Church, in line with the south side of Reculvers* Old Spires W. by S. ^ S. ; west 
end of Birchington Wood, in line with Birchington Western Windmill S. S. E. J E. ; 
and the Gore Patch buoy N. W. f W. This buoy lies in 4 fathoms water, and must 
be left on the larboard side. 

The CLIFF'S END BANK consists of three small spots lying mid-channel between 
the Margate Sand and the shore ; having upon the shoalest or easternmost spot 
9 and 10 feet water ; the western shoal lies with Birchington Church and Seed Mill, 
bearing S. by E. 

The LONG NOSE is a reef of rocks extending about half a mile N. N. E. from 
Foreness: a red buoy having the word *' Longnose'-* marked on its head, is placed on 
the extremity of this reef or ledge, in 24 feet water, at low spring ebbs. Its marks 
are, the westernmost house on North Down, on the open gap or waggon way in the 
Cliffs S. W. i W. Birchington Seed Mill on with Ledge Point W. i N.; the North 
Foreland Lighthouse S. f W.; and North Down Tower S. W. i S. The shore 
from Whitstable to abreast of the Cliff* s End Bank, is chiefly alow sandy beach, with 
some few rocky points, but from Cliff's End to the North Foreland are high and 
rocky cliffs* 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM THE NORE TO 1HE 

NORTH FORELAND. 

'N running down from the Nore Light Vessel for the Five Fathoms Channel, 
steer S. E. J S. 4^ miles, which will carry you over the Cant in 9 to 12 feci at 
low water, and past the black buoy of the Spile and chequered buoy of the Middle 
Ground, leaving them on the larboard side, to the entrance of the Five Fathoms 
Channel; this is called the overland route. When the Middle Ground Buoy bears 
E. N. E. and the Spaniard West Buoy S. E. by E., or Minster Church, in the Isle 
ofSheppey, W. by N. steer E. S. E. so far as the East Buoy of the Middle Ground^ 
then E. I S. to the beacon buoy of the Spaniard^ th^ yiVvq\^ ^\%\sccv^^^afev^^ -^^^ 
5 miles ; this route will take you thTough tVie c\iWvw^\Vj\ \^ Vi \^ ^'fcftX.. ^^^"^^^^^^ 
to have the buoys of the Midillt Groxinii wvd Gilmau ^w SXv^ ^^^^^?^^^^^ ^.x-c 
three buoys of the Spaniard on the 8tar\>oaTd ai^L^. U^Vvii^ ^^-as^^ ^^^^ 
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of the Spaniard a S. S. E. coarse 4} miles, will take you to the entrance of tbe 
Horse Channel, in 12 to 15 feet at low ebbs ; but particular allowance must be made 
for the tide, which sets nearly across the beam. Vessels drawing not more than 
12 feet, after having passed the Spaniard West Buotf^ may proceed direct to the 
Horse Channel, over the flats, by steering S. E. i E,l\ miles. Take care to make 
proper allowance for the tide, and unless well acquainted, proceed only with the 
flood. 

In working through the Five Fathoms Channel, put about on the first shoal cast 
on either side- The flood sets strong over the Spaniard towards the East Swale, and 
the ebb the contrary. This channel, where narrowest, is more than half a mile over. 
In the western part of the channel are, 12 and 15 feet, opposite the buoy of the Gilman 
18 feet, the water is somewhat deeper on the Gilman side, that sand being steep-to, 
while the Spaniard shallows gradually. 

HORSE CHANNEL. In running for the west buoy of the Last, which, as 
before noticed, is black, with staff and ball, you may bring the west end of Cleave 
Wood on with the west end of Lower Hale Grove, and in working over, stand to the 
eastward, till Sar Mill nearly touches the Recuhers, and to the westward, till 
St. Nicholas* Church comes near the east side of the Recuhers, In this course you 
will have from 9 to 15 feet at low ebbs. But, if the water be so far fallen that you 
cannot go over the flats, you may anchor abreast the East Buoy of the Spaniard in 
3 or 3^ fathoms, the buoy bearing S. W. a large mile distant; or by running S. £. 
4^ miles from the Five Fathoms Channel, you will reach the Horse Shoe Hjle. 
Here, if requisite, you may bring up ; the marks for anchoring being St. Peter's 
Church in the middle of Marsh Bay, and the Recuhers S. by W. \ W. or with the 
Pan Sand Beacon open to the westward of the buoy of the South Knoll, in from 

15 to 20 feet water. 

Having arrived at the western buoy of the Last, you may steer towards the red 
buoy on the tail of the Horse, passing to the northward of it ; then bringing North 
Down Tower, on the tip end of the West Cliff of Marsh Bay, bearing S. E. by E., 
and keeping that mark on, you will pass across the Ridge, about two thirds of the 
distance between the Gore Patch Buoy, and 8 feet at low water spring tides on the 
main : continue in this direction, which will take you through the Gore Channel, 
until Birchington Mill is in a line with Cliff *s End, bearing S. by E. ; and then alter 
your course to E. by S., the Recuhers bearing W. by N., which will lead you to 
the southward of the Cliff's End Bank, and through the South Channel, until you are 
off the Longnose, with Margate New Church W. by S. From the Gore Channel, 
you may pass to the northward of Cliffs End Bank, by bringing Bishopstone F'arm, 
which stands on the first high land westward of the Recuhers, open to the north- 
ward of the same : this mark will lead you in the fairway between the beacon buoy 
of the Hook and Cliff's End Bank; and when Birchington Steeple bears S. by W. 
you will have passed to the eastward of the Bank, and may proceed as most convenient. 

The GORE. The Anchorages most commonly used, especially by large ships, are 
the Gore, Westgate Bay, and Margate Road. For the Gore, the marks are Monkton 
Beacon, any where between the west side of Lower Hale Grove and the middle of 
Upper Hale Grove ; and St. Peter^s Church midway between the house and bam in 
Westgate Bay, about S. E. In this part are 4{ and 5 fathoms water. In the Gore 
the tide runs till 12 o'clock, but flows upon the shore until llf, full and change. 

WESTGATE BAY. The marks for anchoring off Westgate Bay are Margate 
Old Church on with Nallan Point, bearing S. E. 4 S. and Minster West Mill upon 
the barn in Westgate Bay, bearing S. by W. i W., in 5 or 6 fathoms water, good 
ground. 

MARGATE ROAD. In working down through the South Channel, you may 
stand towards Margate Sand into 5 and 4 fathoms, and in the same depth towards 
the shore, until you are below Margate. The marks for anchoring in Margate 
Road, in 6 or 6| fathoms, are Minster East Mills on with, or open to the westward 
of Nallan Mill ; and Foreness, S. S. E. f E. ; or in 6 and 7 fathoms, with Margate 
Old Church on with the Pier Head, bearing South, and Bishopstone Farm House 
on with the Recuhers, bearing W. { N. 

A LIGHTHOUSE* has been built on Margate Pier Head, from which is exhi- 



*TIjIs 18 a handsome stone building, and was comoYeledm V%19, \xxv^<£t V\\^ wi^Tlni. 
tendence of Mr. fV. JEdmunds ; the shaft forms an ele^nt 1\uX.edi ^qtVc Qo\>rcM\^ ^Vajcj^ 
m aa octagonal base, and 5urmounted by a lantern oi cast Vton. 
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bited throughout the night a red fixed lights elevated 86 feet above the level of the 
sea at high water, and visible 13 miles oflf, in clear weather; this light is on the lar- 
board or east side of the harbour. In the day time a blue flag is hoisted on the pier, 
daring the time that vessels may enter. A bright light is also placed at the extremity 
of Jarvis's Jetty, to warn vessels from approaching too near. 

The mark to go clear of Longnose off Foreness is, to keep Birchington Seed 
Mill just open of Ledge Point, bearing West. Run out with this mark on, 
passing to the northward of the red buoy, till the North Foreland Lighthouse 
bears S. S. W. i W., and you will be half a mile east of Longnose; come no 
nearer than 7 or 6 fathoms. Longnose runs out full two-thirds of a mile from 
Foreness, and has 6 fathoms close to it. 

The NORTH FORELAND LIGHTHOUSE is an octagonal white tower, 50 feet 
high from the base to the lantern, which is elevated 340 feet above the level of 
high water, it has a bright fixed light from lamps with patent reflectors, and 
is visible 6 or 7 leagues off. This Lighthouse was originally built for a coal fire 
in 1683, but was greatly improved by the substitution of a lantern in 1790. 



FROM THE NORE THROUGH THE OAZE, NOB, QUEEN'S 
AND PRINCE'S CHANNELS TO THE NORTH FORELAND. 

Description of the Sands, Buoys^ ^c» 

THIS track is bounded by the following sands, the Gaze, Spile, Red Sarid, Shiver- 
ing, Nob, Girdler, North Knoll, Pan Sand, Pan Sand Patch, Pan Speck, and 
the Tongue ; the South Knoll, Wedge, and Margate Sands ; there are also the Spell 
and Woolpack Sands, which lie on the southern side of the Queen^s Channel, but 
they are far out of the track, unless you should pass to the southward of the black 
buoy of the South Knoll, and have already been described in page 12. 

The OAZE sand lies nearly in an east and west direction, being about 4^ miles 
long and half a mile broad, its middle part has not more than 6 feet over it ; there is 
a buoy upon each end. The Oaze West Buoy is red, and lies in 3 fathoms ; the marks 
are the Nore Light Vessel W. N. W. { W., distant about 4} miles ; the Blacktail 
Beacon N. N. E. J E. ; and the buoy of the Spile S. W. by W. f W. The Oaze 
East Buoy is white, and lies in 3 fathoms ; with the buoy on the Mouse bearing 
N.N. W. \ W. 1| mile ; the west &uov of the Oaze, West, 4^ miles; Minster Church 
in Sheppey W. | S., the Blacktail Beacon N. W. J W. 4 miles ; the Nob buoy 
S. E. by £. i £. 1} mile, and the Shivering East buoy S. E. ^ S. 2| miles. The 
Oaze Sand continues in an easterly direction to the Knock John and the Sunk Sand, 
and ends at the Sunk Head; between the east buoy of the Oaze and the Knock 
John there is a good passage, with 4, 3|, and 3 fathoms, near the buoy, but shallow- 
ing, when near the Knock, to 6 feet : the Knock John dries, and so do many parts 
of the Sunk ; between the Knock John and the Barrows is a deep water channel, 
but which, as it is not buoyed, and out of the reach of leading marks, is not fre- 
quented. 

SPILE, RED, and SHIVERING SANDS. The SPILE is a narrow sand, 
(having lately increased to the westward,) with a black buoy on the western end ; 
this has been already described in page 11. This sand stretches E. S. E. for about 
2 miles, where it joins the Red Sand, which continues in nearly the same direction 
for 2\ miles further ; some parts of this sand become dry at low water. The 
Shivering Sand is separated from the Red Sand by a small swashway of only 9 feet 
water ; so that these three sands may now be considered as one, the length of which, 
from the west buoy of the Spile to the east buoy of the Shivering, is 1\ miles. On the 
N. W. SIDE OF THE SHIVERING lies a red buoy in 14 feet water ; the marks are the 
Cant buoy W. by N. J N. distant 5^ miles ; the west buoy of the Oaze, W. N. W . 
4 miles; t^iie East Shivering hxnoy E. by S. IJ mile; tVvft RecuWwi'^i.NsV^*^^^*'^ 
Minster Church in Sheppey West, a little souliYietV^ \ wcA >^i^ Ocx^^^**^ Xss^ss^ 
N. N. E. Thia buoy ia to be left on the Btarboatd sivde. 
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The East Buoy of the Shivering is striped black and white, with white head, and 
staff and ball ; it lies in 4 fathoms, and must be left to the starboard ; the marks are, 
Ash Church apparently aboat midway between the villag^e of Reculver and George's 
Farm, bearing S. i E. ; the buoy of the Girdler S. J E. distant three-quarters of a 
mile ; the Oaze east buoy N. W. by N. 2^ miles ; and Minster Church West a little 
northerly. 

The NOB is a spit or sand nearly 2 miles long, and half a mile broad ; its middle 
part nearly dries, but towards its eastern extremity there are 2| fathoms. On the 
WEST END OF THE NoB is a red buoy, the marks for which are the Shears Beacon 
N. by E. i E. ; the east buoy of the Shivering Sand S. by W. J W. one mile, aod 
the buoy of the Girdler S. i W., distant one mile and three-quarters; these three 
buoys and the Maplin or Shears Beacon lie nearly in a line with each other ; and 
are placed to point out the direction of the channel in crossing; the Nob buoy lies in 
4 fathoms, and should be left on the larboard side. 

The GIRDLER is an extensive flat, on the N. western part of which a narrow 
patch, about 2 miles long, becomes dry at low water. 

On the WEST end of the Girdler is a blach buoy, to be left on the larboard side, 
lying with the East Buoy on the Shivering Sand bearing N J W. ; Reading Street 
Mill open to the left of North Down Tower, the length of that Tower j bearing 
S. E. by S., and open to the eastward of the North Knoll Buoy ; Pan Sand West 
Beacon Buoy S. by E. Easterly, and on with the middle of Lower Hale Grove ; Ash 
Church open to the right of the three Barns which stand next westward of the Reculvers, 
the width of these Barns, bearing S. i E.; and XheBuoy on the Nob N. ^ E. The 
Buoy of the Girdler lies in 17 feet at low water, spring tides, and just to the south- 
ward of it is a small knoll, having only 15 feet water over it. 

NORTH or GIRDLER'S KNOLL. This is a shoal of only 9 feet water, at the 
WEST END of which is a buoy chequered red 2iti^ white ; it lies in2i fathoms water, and 
must be left on the larboard side : the marks are, the Reculvers S. \ W. ; the huoy 
of the Girdler N. W. by N. IJ mile ; the Pan Sand white beacon buoy S. } W. 
distant IJ mile, and the east buoy of the Spaniard W. i N. 3} miles. This may be 
considered the S. W. part of the Girdler Plat, whilst the bu^y of the Girdler Spit 
is the N. W. extremity ; for from the bv^y of the Girdler the northern edge of the 
flat runs E. J N. 9 miles, where an opening, between that and the Long Sand, called 
Thomas's Channel, leads into the Queen's Channel ; this opening is about one mile 
wide, and has 5, 6, and 7 fathoms within it ; the northern edge of the Long Sand 
then commences, running E. N. £. 7 or 8 miles, then a little more northerly 4 miles, 
when it turns East to the Long Sand Head; several parts of this Long Sand edge 
become dry at low water, and the edge is generally steep-to ; the Long Sand Head 
is about one mile broad ; about half way to the westward it increases to 2 miles, 
and the breadth of that part of the Long Sand which is near to Thomas's Channel is 
4 miles ; the channel between the Girdler and the Long Sand on the one side, and 
the Knock John and Sunk on the other, is called the Black Deeps and Sunk Channel; 
it contains deep water and no known danger, but as already observed, for want of 
leading marks it is like the Bai-row Deeps, which lie to the northward, not much 
frequented by shipping. 

I'he southern side of the Girdler Flat extends from the Girdler Knoll buoy E. by S 
8 miles, or to the southern entrance of Thomas's Channel ; there are some parts which 
nearly dry upon these flats, particularly one patch, called the Fairway Shoal, which 
lies on the southern edge of the Girdler Flat, with IJ and 2 fathoms on it; this bears 
E. i S. from the Knoll buoy, distant 4 miles. The southern edge of the Girdler 
Flat forms the northern boundary of the Prince's Channel, while the Pan Sand, 
Speck, and Tongue, are its limits to the southward. 

The PAN SAND extends 2 miles E. S. E. f E., and W. N. W. § W., and is 
nearly one mile at the broadest part, where it dries at spring-tides. On the 
west end of it are from 3 to 6 feet water, on the middle I foot, and on the east end 
from 6 to 9 feet. At its eastern end is the PAN PATCH, extending to the east- 
ward from the Pan Sand about a mile, with 2 to 2i fathoms over it ; on the south ern 
EDGE is a white buoy in 2i fathoms ; lying with Monkton Beacon in a line with Upper 
Hale Grove, bearing South a little west; a remarkably lofty tree eastward of 
Minster Mill, open to the westward of Birchington Church S. by E. ; Pan Sand 
beacon N. W. hy W,; and the South Knoll Buoy W. by S. 
^^'e JF^an Sand has a buoy and a beacon upon U ; \;h©V>\ioy V^wlixu, V\\>a ^. %\^^ 
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and ball, and lies at the south-west end in 2i fathoms ; it must be left on the lar- 
board side. The marks are Ash Church apparently midway between Sar Mill and 
the Reculvers S. J W., JSorth Knoll Buoy N. i E., the Girdler buoy N. by W. J W. 
distant 2J miles, and the buoy of the Souih Knoll S. E. one mile and a quarter. 

Pan Sand Beacon. A standing beacon has been fixed where a chequered buoy 
was formerly placed ; its marks are Ash Church open to the eastward of Sar Mill, 
bearing S. J W., MonhtonBeacon open to the westward of the west end of Upper 
Hale Grove; Reculvers S. by W.J W.; Pan Patch buoy S. E. by E. ; and the 
west buoy of the Pan Sand W. N. W. } W. 

The PAN SPECK is a sand, lying to the north-eastward of the Pan Patch buoy, 
distant half a mile, and stretches out thence farther to the northward, having little 
more than one foot over it ; close to the northward of it are 2 fathoms, and between 
it and the Pan Patch 4 and 3 fathoms ; the marks for its northern point are, St, 
Peter's Church a sairs breadth open to the westward of Margate Old Church, bear- 
ing S. S. E. i E , the buoy of the North Knoll W. N. W., and the east buoy of the 
Tongue Sand S. E. by E. } E. distant 4 miles. 

The TONGUE SAND lies nearly E. S. E. and W. N. W. and stretches 3i miles 
from 3 fathoms at each end ; the middle part is more than half a mile broad, but 
gradually becomes narrower to the east buoy ; near the west buoy is a part, with 
only 6 feet, but it deepens to the eastward to 3 and 4 fathoms. Between the Pan 
Spech and the Tongue are several patches of shoal water, with 5 and 6 fathoms round 
them. There are two buoys upon the Tongue Sand. The West Buoy of the 
Tongue, which lies on the south edge of the Sand, about a mile and a half to the 
eastward of the west end, is white, and lies in 4 fathoms ; its marks being Monkton 
Beacon on the middle of East or Lower Hale Grove, bearing S. by W. | W. ; St, 
Peter^s Church in a line with Margate New Church, S. by E. i| E. ; the Wedge buoy 
S. by W., distant 1( mile ; the buoy of Margate North Spit S. E. 2 miles ; and the 
Pan Patch buoy W. i N. 2i miles. 

The East Buoy of the Tongue is also white, with a half black bottom, and 
lies in 3^ fathoms, the west buoy bearing W. by N. ^ N, 2^ miles ; the buoy of the 
Wedge W. by S. i S. nearly 2^ miles ; the North Spit Buoy of Margate SandS. W. 
by S. \l mile, the east buoy of Margate Sand S. £. by S. ]( £. 4 miles ; and the 
North Foreland Light S. by E. i E. 

The SOUTH KNOLL is a small banh with 9 or 10 feet over it; a black buoy 
points out its situation, and lies in 2| fathoms water ; the marks being the two Wind- 
mills eastward of Margate, on with Margate Neiv Church Tower, S. E. i S ; Minster 
West Windmill, on with a Windmill standing northward of it, S. S. E. southerly ; 
a Windmill upon the distant land open eastward, its apparent breadth, of the eastern 
building at Reculver, S. by W. J W. ; and the Pan Sand Beacon, N. N. W. J W. 

The WEDGE is a small narrow sand on the southern side of the Queen's Channel ; 
it lies on the northern edge of the shallow water which encompasses Margate Sands, 
leaving between them a channel of 4 and 5 fathoms ; on the northern edge of the 
Wedge lies a red buoy, in 4 fathoms, to be left on the starboard side *, the marks for 
which are Monkton Beacon on the middle of East or Lower Hale Grove bearing 
S. by W. } W. ; Margate New Church S. S. E. i E. ; the Pan Patch Buoy N. W. 
by W. distant 2J miles ; the west buoy of the Tongue N. by E. H mile ; and the 
North Spit buoy of Margate Sand E. by S. distant one mile and three-quarters. 

Margate Sand North Spit Buoy is black, lying in 4 fathoms, and should be 
left on the starboard side ; it lies 1| mile E. by S. from the buoy of the Wedge, and 
3i miles N. W. J W, from the east buoy of Margate Sand ; the marks for it are 
Minster Mill on with the barn in Westgate Bay S. by W. | W., and Reading Beacon 
on with North Down House, bearing nearly S. by E. } E. 

Margate Sand N. E. buoy is chequered black and white, in 4 fathoms at low 
water, with the North Foreland Lighthouse bearing S. i E. ; North Spit buoy N. W, 
by W. i W. ; East Tongue buoy N. W. by N. ; and the east buoy of Margate Sand 
S. S. E. I E. 

Margate Sand east buoy is black, with a staff and inverted cone, and lies in 
4 fathoms, at the extremity of the sand ; it bears S. E. f E. distant nearly 4 miles 
from the North Spit buoy ; its marks being the tower of Moro Castle^ betv^l««Jcw^fe& 
second and third Black Cliffs, to the westward of Wfe SoutK ClVff ^T&>rK^%^^N.t \ "^s^ 
west end of Birehington Woodln one w\t\i tV East Clvff ^^ W e%\^«a.\.e ^«^^'w»s^'^ 
JVariA Foreland Lighthouse S. ^ W . a little vreslcxV^ , ^\tAa»X \\xk!\^%* 

[British Channel,] ^ 
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The Sands we have here described form the boundaries of the Qu€en*s Channel^ 
which lies between the Pan and Tongue Sands on one side, and the South Knoll, 
Wedge, and the Margate Sands on the other ; the channel between the South Knoll 
and the Spell and Woolpacky is called the Horse Shoe Hole, where vessels frequently 
come to anchor ; the Spell and Woolpach have been already described in page 12. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM THE NORE THROUGH 
THE NOB, OAZE, QUEEN'S AND PRINCE'S CHANNELS, 

TO THE NORTH FORELAND. 

T^OB CHANNEL. Vesseb sailing from the Nore Light for the Nob Channel, 
•*-^ shoald steer E. i S., which will carry them directly to the northward of the 
Oaze, and to the southward of the Mouse^ in 6 and 7 fathoms water ; in this direction 
they will leave the red buoy of the Oaze on the starboard side ; and the black beacon 
buoy of the Mouse on the larboard ; having continued this course for 8 } or 9 miles 
they will come abreast of the white buoy of the Oaze ; bring the Mouse buoy to bear 
about N. W. J N., and the east buoy of the Oaze S. W., and you will have the Nob 
Channel clearly open ; then, with a large ship and a westerly wind, it will be proper 
to weigh at half flood ; leave the white buoy on your starboard side, and steer S. E. 
i S. about 3^ miles towards the Shivering striped black and white beacon Buoy, 
passing the red buoy of the Nob on the larboard in 6 and 7 fathoms ; having come 
abreast of the above Shivering Sand East Buoy^ steer S. S. W., with an ebb, or 
S. W. by S. with a flood tide, about one mile ; this will carry you to a fair way, 
opposite to the black buoy of the Girdler, through a channel of 10 to 4 fathoms. It 
must be here observed, that throughout the navigation of these channels the tide is a 
beam tide, for which particular allowance must be made, according to the wind and 
velocity of the stream. 

OAZE or MIDDLE CHANNEL. If bound through the Oaze Channel, steer 
from the Nore Light E. S. E. \ S. about 4\ miles, keeping the point of land above 
Yantlet a ship's length to the northward of the Nore Light Vessel ; this will take you 
to the entrance of the Channel between the buoys of the Spile and Oaze ; and when 
the west buoy of the Oaze bears N. by W., an E. J S. or E. by S. course will carry 
you along the north edge of the Shivering to a berth between the buoy of the Nob 
and the striped beacon buoy of the Shivering ; then proceed, as before directed, for 
the buoy of the Girdler, In the Oaze Channel, at the western part, are 9, 10, and 
11 fathoms, and as you advance 9, 8, 7, and 6 fathoms ; stand, in working down, 
towards each side, to 9, 8, and 6 fathoms, but large ships into not less than 8 fathoms ; 
the lead kept going will secure you from every danger; and this Channel is con- 
sidered much preferable to that to the northward, between the Oaze, and Maplin 
and Mouse, 

QUEEN'S CHANNEL. Having, by either of the above passages, arrived at the 
huoy of the Girdler, bring it to bear £, by N., which, having done, a S. S, E. course 
of 3 miles will take you abreast of the Pan Sand White Beacon Buoy ; this passage 
will be across the Flats, where, with low ebbs, there are only 11 and 12 feet water; 
large vessels therefore should take the flood ; bring the Pan Sand Buoy to bear 
N, by £. or a little more easterly from you, distant a quarter or half a mile, and you 
will have the Queen*s Channel open; proceed E. S. E. \ E., which course will carry 
you past the South Knoll, Wedge, and North Spit Buoys on your starboard side, 
and the Pan Sand Buoy and Beacon, the Pan Patch, and West Tongue Buoys on 
your larboard side, in a good channel of from 3 to 11 fathoms water. Being abreast 
of the North Spit Buoy, you may proceed E. S, E., which will take you clear of the 
N. E. Buoy of Margate Sands, 

In turning down the Queen's Channel from the Pan Sand, you will have 2}, 3, and 
4 fathoms to 4}, so low as the Pan Patch White Buoy ; you may go on either side 
of the Alack buoy of the South Knoll, bat the best channel and the most water is to 
/Ae aorthi/rard of it, 
JMweea the I'am Sand Buoy and tbe Beacon on otie «v^e, aa^ \Xift SoutK KmAX 
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Buoy on the other, is the Pan Sand Hole, a convenient place for anchorage when 
waiting for the tide ; there is also good riding between the Wedge and North Spit 
Buoys, and the Tongue, but open to all winds from the eastward. Below the Pan 
Patch you deepen your water to 6, 6, 7, », and 9 fathoms. The upper part of the 
Tongue is steep-to, having 6 and 5 fathoms near the sand. The upper part of the 
Wedge is also steep, having 8 fathoms at a small distance from the sand ; but towards 
the lower end of each sand you may stand to 6 fathoms ; as you come down towards 
the north spit of Margate Sand, you must not stand to the southward ioto less than 
10 or 9 fathoms, and to the northward into less than 8 or 7 ; here, in mid-channe], you 
will have 11, 12, and 14 fathoms water. 

After you are below the black buoy of the North Spit about a mile, you may 
stand toward Margate Sand, into 5 or 4^ fathoms, and to the northward into 10 or 9 
fathoms.* 

The PRINCE'S CHANNEL, lying hetween the Pan and Tongue Sands to the 
southward, and Girdler Sands to the northward, is but little frequented. Its en- 
trance is to the southward of the black buoy of the Girdler ; a S. E. by £. course 
from that buoy will carry you to the northward of the chequered buoy of the Girdler 
or North Knoll, but this passage heing over shallows not well known, the best 
channel is to the southward of the Knoll. Having therefore brought the buoy of the 
North or Girdler Knoll to bear E. by N. distant half or three-quarters of a mile, 
steer E. \ S., and having passed the buoy about 3 miles, an E. S. £. \ £. course for 
5 miles will take you a mile beyond the east buoy of the Tongue ; from thence steer 
S. S. E. \ S. which is the best track for large ships, until the North Foreland Light 
comes W. N. W., and the white buoy of the Elbow W. by S. ; then steer 
S. S. W. ^ W. until you get the mark on for the Gull Stream, as given hereafter. 

The western part of the Prince's Channel is but narrow, with 3} fathoms in it ; 
from thence towards the Pan Speck it becomes deeper, with 6 and 7 fathoms ; at 
the Speck it narrows again, with 5} fathoms mid-channel, the sand opposite on the 
Girdler having some spots which dry hereabout. Between the Speck and Tongue 
are some shoals, with 3^ and 2^ fathoms, but mid-channel, between the Tongue and 
6V///er, it deepens to 6, 8, ia;iind 12 fathoms. The Girdler /'/a^ is here 4 miles 
broad. 

TIDES. In the Queen's Channel it is high water at 12, spring tides rise 15, and neaps 
from 7 to 8 feet. The velocity of the former is about 2^ miles per hour, and of the 
latter only one mile. Off the Foreland the strength is considerably less. 

At Margate it is high water at 11}, and at the Reeulver at 11^, hut the flood con- 
tinues to run till 12. Spring tides rise about 17 feet. In Margate Roads, and at the 
hook of the Sand, the tide runs with a velocity of about 2} miles ; but, near the 
shore, the stream is weak. A great indraught sets into the East Swale which in- 
fluences the stream over the Flats. The flood here sets W. by S. 

In the Five Fathoms Channel it is high water at 12 ; spring tides rise here 15, and 
neaps about 8 feet. 

About and within the east buoy of Margate Sand, the first of the flood stream sets 
8. by W. southerly ; the middle of the stream sets West ; and the la.st N. N. W. 
and N. by W. The first of the ebb sets N. £., the middle S. E., and S. £. by £., 
and the last of it South and S. by E. But between the east buoy and the shoal part 
of Margate Sand, the first of the flood sets due south, the middle S. W., and the last 
N. N. W. and N.by W. The first of the ebb sets N. N. E., the middle E. S. £., 
and the last S. by £. and South. 

About three miles E. S. E. from the North Foreland, the stream during the first 
half flood upon tBe shore, sets S. S. W: soon after which it is slack water; it then 
sets West, N. N. W., and N. W. till half ebb. So that the ebb-tide, out of Mar- 
gate Roads, runs three hours to the eastward before the tide of ebb runs to the south- 
ward through the Downs ; for which reason, if your ship be in Margate Roads, with 
the wind at S. W. you must not make sail to beat and go round the Foreland, till 
half-ebb, when the tide will he going to windward through the Gull Stream. At 
the North Foreland the tide flows on full and change days, at a quarter past eleven. 
Spring-tides run about a mile and half in an hour, and neap tides about half a mile. 



♦ We have been informed that the northern edge of tb\*Y^x\. ^1 "NLaT^aU^atv^V-aA^^^^j*^ 
up, a vessel drawing 10 feet water bavins \aVe\N «Vt>xcV wv\\.» ^Vecw ^'^^^t?V^c^^^SSxx 
bore W. bvN., distant 1 mile. The Masler ta^aVivexe^exe wV^NXvx^'fc vc.^^V^^^'^^^-^ 
and be thinks that at low ebbs il must be dry . \> "-X 
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The tide often sets on all points of the compass when low water shick begins on the 
Foreland in gales of wind. 



THE NORTH FORELAND TO THE DOWNS, RAMSGATE, 

DEAL, DOVER, &c. 

Description of the Sands, Buoys, SfC. 

rilHE outer or common track for large ships to the DOWNS is through the Gull 
■^ Stream ; this is bounded on the eastern side by the Goodwin Sands ^ and on the 
western side, by the Elbow, Gull, and Brake Sands. 

The INNER CHANNEL is frequented by small vessels, and lies to the west- 
ward of the Elbow and Gull; in this passage there are numerous small knolls of 
shallow water ; these are the Broadstairs Knoll, the Thistle, Thorn, Spit, Cobum, 
Bill, Fox, Goose, Spur, Splinter, Bur, Crab, Cauldron, and Boiler ; besides the 
above there are some ridges which stretch along the Gull Stream nearly parallel to 
the Gull called the Middle and North Bar, 

The GOODWIN are extensive and dangerous sands, which dry in several places ; 
they are divided in the middle by a narrow swash way which runs nearly S. £. 
and N. W. 

The northern Goodwin is about 3 miles long and 2( broad, its north-western edge 
is steep-to and dries, having a narrow ridge running along it called the West Dike ; 
this terminates at the Trinity swashway, which is not a quarter of a mile wide ; on 
the southern side of this swash is a sandy spit, called the Fork, which extends S. W. 
by W. \ W. If mile, where a chequered buoy is placed ; for that part of the Spit 
which is nearest to the Swash dries, and is named the Bunt Head ; the Spit here is 
three-quarters of a mile broad, but narrows towards the buoy. From off the N. E. 
part of the Dike a large dry patch begins, and bflfffif^ifWularly to the eastward, 
forming the northern and eastern edges of the Goodwin ; this is called the North 
Sand Head, Barrows, and East Dike. 

Goodwin Knoll Buoy. A knoll of very considerable extent has grown up to 
the northward of the north end of the Goodwin Sands, lying much in the way of 
vessels passing into and out of the Gull Stream, and having but 9 feet on some parts 
of it at low water, spring-tides. A buoy, striped red and white, is laid down near 
the western edge of it, in 4 fathoms, at low water, spring tides, with St, Foster's 
Church Tower, on with the highest windmill at Broadstairs, bearing N. W. ^ N. ; 
Southwood House, in one with the Obelisk, on Ramsgate Pier, N. W. hy W.; 
North Foreland Lighthouse, N. N. W. i W. ; Gull Buoy, N. W.; and the Gull 
Light Vessel, W, S. W. southerly. 

The Southern Goodvnn is divided from the East Dike hy a channel, half a mile 
wide, with 6 and 7 fathoms, called the Gulf; this runs N . Westward intoJTrtwiiy 
Bay. At the N. E. part ofihe South Goodwinia a dry sand, called the Barrier, which 
forms the S. E. boundary of the Gulf; and S. W. by W., about three-quarters of a 
mile from the Barrier, is a long forked patch, which also dries, called the South and 
North Callipers; the Southern Calliper extends 2{ miles, and forms the eastern 
edge of the South Goodwin, which is steep-to ; the North Calliper is of equal length, 
and bends to the westward ; the flat thence stretches to the South Sand Head, 
increasing in depth from 3 feet to 4 fathoms : from the Gulf, which divides the North 
and South Goodwins to the South Sand Head, the distance is nearly 7 miles. Off 
the northern end of the Goodwin a light vessel is placed ; a floating light also rides 
abreast of the Trinity Swashway ; and there is a chequered buoy upon the western 
end of the Fork; and a Light Vessel near the South Sand Head. 

The GOODWIN LIGHT VESSEL. The Light Vessel of the Goodwin lies E. by 

N. ^ N., about one mile from the nearest part of the North Sand Head, in 9 fathoms. 

In order to distinguish this light vessel from the two Foreland Lights, three distinct 

lights are exhibited on board of her in such a manner that the middle light appears 

consideraWy higher than the two extreme lights, forming an erect triangle ; so that 

sbe never can be mistaken for either of them ; and, in adAvliow \.o \^i^ XJm^^ \\^Vita^ in 

-^^gr or hazy weather, a gong will be constantly atmcV. on \io^«^ oi \»t \» v«%x\w 

»>&^/w; tvAo may bear it, through the fog, which then obacntcB tV^ \\%\v\a>VWc ^^1 ^^ 
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near the North Sand Head. The situation of this light vessel appears to be so well 
judged, that it will be impossible for any vessel to get upon the North Sand Head, or 
any part of the Goodwin, if the master will but pay proper attention to the three fol- 
lowing short and easy directions, viz. 

1st. The grand intention of the Goodwin Lis^ht is to keep vessels to the eastward 
of the Goodwin; the masters of all ships and vessels, therefore, coming from the 
North Sea towards the Strait of Dover ^ must be very careful not to bring the Good- 
win or North Sand Head Light to bear more southerly than S. S. W. by compass ; 
but, on the contrary, should always keep the litjht rather to the westward than to the 
southward or eastward of that bearing, while they are to the northward of it : then 
they will be sure to pass far enough to the eastward of every part of the Goodwin, by- 
steering a S. by W. course after they have passed the light. 

2ndly. The masters of all vessels coming from the Strait of Dover, towards the 
North Sea, must be careful not to shape a northerly course until the light bears 
N. by E. of them ; but they should always keep the light rather to the northward 
of that bearing than to the eastward of it, while they are to the southward ; and 
they will then be sure to pass far enough to the eastward of every part of the 
Goodwin. 

3rdly. Should any vessel coming from the North Sea to Dover Strait, be prevented 
by wind or tide, or otherwise, from proceeding to the southward, at the back of the 
Goodwin or to the eastward thereof, it can, by a single bearing of the Goodwin Light, 
anchor under the North Sand Head in 6 or 7 fathoms, clean ground, and ride there 
as safely as the light vessel does : in order to do which, you should keep to the north- 
ward of the light ; and when that bears nearly south, anchor about 1 j mile from it ; 
or, should the getting in to the westward bo preferred, so as to have the Gull Stream 
open, you may run in to the northward of the Goodwin Light Vessel upon a N. W. 
course, until 2\ or 3 miles within, or to the N. W. of the light, and then anchor in 

7 or 8 fathoms, the tight bearing from you S. £. 

The GULL STREAM LIGHT VESSEL is moored in 11 fathoms in the 
Gull Stream off that part of the Goodwin, called the Trinity Swash, In this 
vessel two very brilliant wtttU^t^ Lights, placed horizontally on two masts consider- 
ably apart, are shown every night from sunset to sunrise, for the purpose of 
guiding vessels in the night through the Gull Stream to and from the anchor- 
age in the Downs. The vessel in which these lights are exhibited, is moored in 

8 fathoms water, with the following marks and bearings :— <S<. Lawrence* s Mill, on 
the left part of Albion Buildings, Ramsgate, and also on the New Warehouses to the 
westward of the Ramsgate Trust Committee Room, N. by W. J W. ; the South 
Foreland High Light a boat's length open to the westward of Old Parker's Cap, 
bearing S. W. by W. distant 9 miles; North Foreland Light, N. f E. distant 6| 
miles ; North Sand Head, (or Goodwin) Light, E. by N. J N. distant A\ miles ; South 
Brake Buoy, W. S. W. ; Fork Buoy, S. W. ; Gull Buoy, N. N. E. i E. ; North 
Brake Buoy, N. ^ E., and a little to the left of the North Foreland Light, The 
nearest distance from the Light Vessel to the Sand (in two fathoms) is from a quarter 
to one-third of a mile. 

The Buoy of the Fork, chequered black and white, lies in 6f fathoms, with the 
Gull Light Vessel, N. E. i N. ; South Sand Head Light Vessel, S. S. W. J W. 
4i miles ; South Foreland high Lighthouse, S. W. J W. ; Upper Deal Mill, touching 
the south side of the Lower Mill at Deal, W. i S. ; South Brake Buoy, N. W. 
distant nearly I mile ; Ramsgate Pier Lighthouse, on St, Lawrence Mill, North ; 
and the North Foreland Lighthouse, N. by E. ^ £. The S. W. entrance of the 
Gull Stream is between this buoy, and the South buoy of the Brake, 

When between the Gull Light Vessel and the Fork, ships or vessels should not 
stand nearer to the Bunt Head than 8 fathoms water. 

Trinity Bay lies to the eastward of the buoy of the Fork, and is a large opening 
running in between the Fork and South Goodwin, full i^ mile wide at the entrance, 
with a depth of 8 and 9 fathoms ; it thence continues N . Eastward, narrowing and 
shallowing to the Swashway, 

A small shoal, called the South Bar, lies three quarters of a mile to the 
W. S. W. J W. from the buoy of the Fork, with 4i to 6 fathoms on it. 

SOUTH SAND HEAD LIGHT VESSEL. A li^ht ve%^^V\^\ftaQt^^^^^'e.^«>AV 
Sand Head of the Goodwin, in 13 fathoms; tViVa catTvea «. sm9U\^K\.,>«4\S5svS^j^'ei'^wi:^ 
side of a coDspicuona gap on the bigli land to iVve vi^%\.vi%.t^ o^ I>o\><iT ^^"^^^^^ ^vr^ 
the extreme point of the South Foreland^ \>earvtv^N^ ^^\.\ VV«^ >n^^\.^^^ oX vx^a^^ 
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Admiral Hanrey's park, at Walmer, on with the centre of Walmer Castle, N. N. W. 
} W. ; the South Foreland Upper Lighthouse, W. ^ N. ; and the Gull Light Vessel 
N. E. by N. easterly. 

WRECKS ON THK GOODWIN, &c. By order of the Honourable Corpora- 
tion of Trinity House, dated 8th November, 1832, in cases of shipwrecks on the 
Goodwin Sands the following directions are to be carried into effect on board the 
Goodwin, Gull Stream, and South Sand Head Light Vessels, 

If a vessel is on shore to the northward, a white rochet is to be discharged in a 
northerly direction, fired at an angle of 45 degrees : if to the southward, a red rocket 
is to be fired in a southerly direction, at an angle of 45 degrees : if to the eastward, a 
blue rocket is to be fired in a perpendicular direction. 

The ELBOW is a small narrow; shoal, in the form of an elbow, having on its N. E. 
extremity a white buoy, in 3) fathoms water ; lying with Harley's Tower on the west 
end of Moro Cff^l/e, bearing N. W. ; the old pinnacle of the Ca«</e appearing a little 
to the left of Harley's Tower ; St. Lawrence's Church Tower about a ship's length to 
the northward of Dumpton Point, W. J S. ; and the North Foreland Lighthouse, 
N. W. by W., distant two miles. This buoy is to be left on the starboard or west 
side. 

From the south end of the elbow, a spit extends S. E. by S., one- third of a mile 
having on its inner part 4), and deepening outward to 6 fathoms. 

The GULL SAND is a narrow ridee, about one mile long, lying N. W. by N. and 
S. £. by S. ; on the middle is a shoal part of 17 feet, where a white buoy is placed; 
the marks for this buoy are Jacob's Ladder, at Ramsgate, midway between the two 
Mills, west of the west Pier, bearing N. W. by W. J W. ; the Flagstaff of Dover 
Castle on with that of Deal Castle: andf the North Foreland Lighthouse N. by W. 
i W. Ships cross over the eastern end of this shoal in 4} fathoms, about half a mile 
to the eastward of the buoy. 

Nearly parallel to the Gull is a narrow shoal, called the North Bar, distant about 
three-quarters of a mile, the least water on which is 3} fathoms ; nearly a mile to the 
southward of that is the Middle Bar, with 4{ fath oms o ver it ; and between these is 
A shoal called the Boot, with 5 fathoms over it; thflWeTrf^he fair way of the Gul 
Stream, but the leading mark kept on will carry you to the eastward of them all. 

The BRAKE is a narrow but extensive sand, lying about N. E. by N. and S. W. 
by S. being 4| miles long, with 1 fathom only in some parts, and has a buoy at each 
end, and one in the middle. 

The North Buoy of the Brake, r«rf,lies W. \ N., IJ mile from the white buoy 
of the Gull, with St, Lawrence's Church on with the North Cliff' Point at Ramsgate, 
N. W. by N.,and the North Foreland Lighthouse N. by E. northerly. 

The Middle Buoy of the Brake, chequeredred and white, is placed about mid- 
way between the north and south buoys, on the eastern side of the sand, in 5 fathoms, 
with the Noi'th Foreland Lighthouse N. by E.J E. ; Gull Light Vessel S. E. ^ S. 
South Foreland high Lighthouse S. W. ; Ash Church, its length to the northward of 
a white Mill, W. N. W. / Ramsgate Pier Lighthouse, on Sackett's Library, N. | W.; 
North Brake buoy N. N. E. J E. ; and the South Brake buoy S. W. by S. southerly. 

The South Buoy of the Brake, black, with staff and hall, lies in 5 fathoms, on 
the outer part of a knoll, at the tail of the Brake Sand, with the North Foreland 
Lighthouse N. by E. J E. ; Gull Light Vessel E. N. E.; Fork Buoy S. E. ; South 
Foreland high Lighthouse on the middle of the Cliff, northward of Old Stairs Bay, 
S. W. i W. ; and Ramsgate {Pier Lighthouse, its length on the chancel end of the 
New Church N.} E. Vessels, when nearing this buoy from the Gull Stream, should 
not bring it to bear to the southward of S. W., and should never attempt to cross the 
sand to the northward of it. 

BROADSTAIRS KNOLL. We have already noticed that numerous shoals 

abound in the Inner Channel, rendering it unfit for any but small vessels ; of these 

shoals there is one, called the Broadstairs Knoll, having only 2i fathoms over it at 

low water, and lying directly in a line between the Buoy of the Elbow and the North 

Foreland Lighthouse ; the marks for it are Broadstairs Mill on with the chimney of 

the middlemost house upon Crow Hill, bearing West a little northerly; a small hut, 

near the public house at Kingsgate, just open with-the Ice House Point, bearing 

about N. N, W. f W., and the North Foreland Lighthouse N. W. by W. distent 

J mJJe; it is a small round knoll, and dangerouB for -veweXs viYa^V Axvn more than 

/^/eet water; within this knoll, are two others, caWedtVie Fox w\^ Goose, \YvR^^^wixs\ 

o^e^guarter of H mile to the westward; the former \iaB a\ feWoxft^ on^t w.t^x^^Wmr 
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latter 3^ at low water; they lie nearly three-quarters of a mile from shore, and 
between the shore and them are 4 and 3 fathoms ; many other spots of shallow 
ground lie to the southward, as the Thorn, Thistle, Spit, Crab, Boiler, Caldron, 
Burr, Bill, Splinter, Spur, Colburn, Cob, ^c. ; these are mostly situated on the flat 
which extends from the North Foreland to the Brake, and are to be met with in your 
passage to Ramsgate, which should never be attempted but by those well acquainted 
with the navigation. 

THISTLE. There is a black (uoy placed upon the Thistle, called also Broadstairs 
Knoll, in 5 feet water ; its marks are the extremity of Broadstairs Pier Head, dis- 
tant I mile, on with the Albion Hotel &t Broadstairs, bearing N. W. by W. westerly; 
the northernmost Church at Sandwich a ship's length open south of Ramsgate Pier 
Head, W. S. W., and the North Foreland Lighthouse N. by W. Westerly, distant 
1{ mile. Vessels drawing 9 feet water and upwards are recommended to go, at low 
water to the eastward of this buoy. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM MARGATE ROAD AND 

FROM SEA TO THE DOWNS. 

W A RGB vessels proceeding from MARGATE ROAD to the DOWNS will take 
•^^ care to keep clear of the Long Nose Rocks, which stretch out from Foreness full 
half a mile, by bringing Birchington Seed Mill open of Ledge Point, or Birchington 
Church open of Margate East Cliff*, or by passing to the northward of the i-edbuot/, 
until the North Foreland Lighthouse bears S. S. W. ^ W. ; they will then steer 
S. S. R. according to the tide and distance from the Foreland; such course will take 
them to the eastward of the White Buoy of the Elbow ; in this track they will have 
from 5\ to 8 fathoms water ; having passed the Buoy of the Elbow, they may continue 
in that direction until the leading mark for the Gull Stream comes on ; or leaving the 
Buoy about N. W. distant one mile, run S. S. W. J W. for that mark, which is the 
South Foreland High Light on with the middle of Old Stairs Bay, bearing S. W. f W. 

In coming from sea, ships must not bring the North Sand Head or Goodwin Light 
Vessel to the eastward of S. E. until the Gull Stream Light Vessel bears S. W. i S. 
and the North Foreland Light House N . N. W. J W. They will then tave the Gull 
Stream open, and by steering S. W. J W. until they bring the Gull Light Vessel 
£. N. E. ; or being to the southward of the South Brake Buoy, they may run 
W. S. W. for an in-shore berth in the Downs, or keep on a S. W. { W. course for 
the man of war's roadstead. 

Particular care and attention must be observed in taking the above bearings, and 
in the steering of ships, as the angles are small, and the channel narrow, both in 
sailing for the Downs in the night, and also being unavoidably driven, or in sailing 
through the Gull Stream, to the northward. 

The Gull Stream Light Vessel mnai at all times be passed to the westward, as before 
observed. It has two lanterns, with lamps and reflectors, as described on page 20. They 
are hung low, and will seldom exceed the height of 14 feet from the water's edge. 

The white buoy of the Gull on the starboard, and the Goodwin Light Vessel on your 
larboard side, will be a proper guide for the entrance to the Gull Stream, but do not 
approach too near to the Goodwin, 

Small vessels proceeding through the INNER CHANNEL, or to the westward of 
the Elbow and Gull Shoals, FOR THE DOWNS, should sail round the North 
Foreland, as before directed, that is, by keeping Birchington Seed Mill open of 
Ledge Point, bearing West a little southerly, until the North Foreland Lighthouse 
comes S. by W. ; your course and distance will then be S. S. E. 2^ miles, or until 
the Lighthouse bears W. by S. ; then steer S. S. W. } W. 8| miles, which will lead 
you directly to a berth between the South Brake buoy and the buoy of the Fork, 
whence you may proceed to the Downs. In this track you will pass between Broad- 
stairs Knoll and the Fox and Goose, leaving the former to the eastward, and the latter 
to the westward, and thence over two shoal patches of 2 and 2} fathoms ; also to the 
eastward of the Ifuoy of the Thistle, giving it a good berth, to the eaistwwtd ^^A3K!i&VsfM.w^ 
of the Brake, to the westward of the north and middle bur «^ ^ivWi^^\Ei'«e^^^'^^^ 
Gull Stream. None bat small Tessels should udo^X ^>KVft ^^%«»%^> ^^ %^ ^"^ "^"^ ^«««-- 
vrard of the Elbow and Gull ShoaU. 
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Large vessels leaving the Queen's or Prince's Channels^ when abreast of the East 
Buoy of Margate Sands, should steer about S. by E. ( E. until they have paased the 
Elbow Buoy, leaving it on the starboard side, and not going nearer to it than two 
cables' lengths. With Harley's Tower a ship's length open to the right of the highest 
tower of Moro Castle, bearing N. W. i W., you will be to the northward of all the 
shoals ; and by bringing Ash Church Spire open to the west of West Cliffy, bearing 
W. i S. nearly, you will go clear to the south-eastward of the Elbow. Being to the 
eastward of the Elbow Buoy about a mile, a S. S. W. 4 W. course will carry you to 
the eastward of the Gull Shoal, and you will then have the Gull Stream leading mark 
on ; you may proceed in this direction to the anchorage in the Downs. But in 
thick weather, when the above mark cannot be seen, and you are abreast of the shoals, 
take with your sextant the angle subtended by the North Foreland Lighthouse^ and 
if it measures less than 10 minutes of a degree, you will be far enough to the eastward 
of the shoals, but if more, you will be near the Elbow Shoal, and must be governed 
accordingly. 

In working through the Gull Stream, you may bring the South Foreland Upper 
Light from cliff to cliff of Old Stairs Bay ; keep your lead always going, and stand 
towards the Goodwill into 8 fathoms, and the Brake into 6 fathoms, so far as the 
Bunt Head ; but from thence to the buoy of the Fork, no nearer than 9 fathoms, nor 
to the Brake than 7 fathoms ; the Gull Light Vessel is a good guide at all times, for 
the soundings are irregular. 



ANCHORAGE IN THE DOWNS, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR 
SAILING TO AND FROM RAMSGATE, &c. 

HAVING passed through the Gull Stream for the Downs, the marks for anchoring 
with a large ship are, the South Foreland High Lighthouse on with the middle 
of Old Stairs Bay, and Upper Deal Mill on with Deal Castle, in 7, 8, or 9 fathoms, 
good holding clay ground ; moor with your best bower southward, so as to have an 
open hawse with southerly winds. If you are in the Downs in the night-time, and 
the wind blows so hard from the S. S. E. or South, that you part from your anchors, 
you must endeavour to bring the South Foreland High Light to bear S. W. ^ W. and 
steer N. E. i E. ; this course will carry you out through the Gull Stream, between 
the Brake and the Goodwin ; be careful to keep your lead going, as before directed, 
and when you are advanced so far to the northward as to bring the North Foreland 
Light to bear N. W. by N. you may steer K. S. E. or East, which will carry yon 
clear of the North Sand Head and Light Vessel. You will have no more than 6 or 
7 fathoms on the flat, off the Foreland; but when you deepen your water to 18 or 
20 fathoms you will be outside of all the sands, and may steer either to the northward 
or to the southward as occasion shall require. Small vessels drawing less than 16 feet 
water may proceed through the Inner Channel, as before directed. 

DEAL BANK, of which coasters and small vessels must be very cautious, lies off 
Deal Town,* about a half a mile from the shore, and has in one part no more than 12 
feet on it. 

There was formerly a red buoy placed near the eastern projection of this bank, hnt 
by a Trinity House Notice, dated 7th February, 1837, it appears that it has been 
removed to the northern extremity of the Sand, and that a red buoy has also been 
placed near to its southern end. 

The North Buoy lies in 5 fathoms, with Upper Deal Mill on with the nortk 
end of Deal Hospital, bearing W. by S. J S. ; the Telegraph on Cornhill^ in a line 
with the south end of the North Cliff of Old Stairs Bay S. W. J S. ; and Sandaum 
Castle N. W. i N. 

The South Buoy lies in 4i fathoms, with Deal Hospital Clock Cupola twice its 

apparent breadth open to the southward of Deal South Mill, N. W. by W. ; and 

Mfi^wold C?iurch,}\\s\. open to the southward of Walmer Castle, W. S. W. ) W. 

*Jt is in contemplation to erect a pier at Deal, \i\ ox^et Vo ^w^ x wSft Xax^^^as^^ 
passengers, (Sec. 
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SMALL DOWNS. The Small Downs is that space which is between the south 
end of the Brake and the shore, extending about 2 miles from Sandown Castle towards 
Ramsyate. In it there is good anchoring from 6 to 2^ fathoms. The best marks for 
anchoring are, the Bullock Sand Hill, which stands about 2 miles to the northward 
of Sandown Castle, appearing between the two churches of Sandwich, or with Deal 
Mill and Sandown Castle in one, or St, Margaret's Church on with the small mill to 
the northward of Deal. 

To the northward of the Small Downs, between the Brake and Rams^ate, lies the 
Inner or Ramsgate Channel ; for navigating which the following directions have been 
given by the Harbour Trust at Ramsgate, 

RAMSGATE. It being of importance that ships should not run for Ramsgate 
Harbour when it is low water, the following rules must be observed. A red flag 
will be hoisted upon the Cliff, near Jacob's Ladder-, in the day-time, when there are 
10 feet water between the PtVr Heads ; and, in the night, a light in the lighthouse 
upon the west Pier will be lighted, when there is the same water ; and they will 
respectively be continued until the water falls to 10 feet. The light is composed of 
three large Argand lamps, with reflectors. 

The lights in the windows, at Ramsgate Town, having been frequently mistaken 
for the harbour light on the Pier Head ; shades of red coloured glass have been fixed 
to the latter, so that the lantern now produces a clear and distinct red light, by which 
such mistakes will be in future prevented. 

It is high water, full and change, in the harbour, at 20 minutes after II. At 20 
minutes after 9 in the morning the tide begins to set N. E., and so continues 5 hours 
and 25 minutes. On the moon's quarters it is high water about 20 minutes after 4. 
At about one hour after the 10- feet signal is made, there will be 16 feet water, with 
spring-tides between the pier heads ; two hours after, or at high water, about 20 feet. 
With neap-tides, one hour after the 10-feet signal is made, there will be 12 feet ; two 
hours after, or at high water, 15 feet. 

To sail in from off Sandown Castle steer about mid-way between the shore and the 
Brake, keeping St. Lawrence's Church about a ship's length open to the eastward of 
West Cliff Lodge, a white house, which stands on the cliff between Pegwell White 
Cliff hud Ramsgate, bearing N. ^ E. for about 4 miles, until you bring Woodneshoro, 
or Wednesbury Church (in the country) in a line with St. Clement's Church at Sand- 
wich, which is the southernmost of the two churches in that town ; you will then be 
as far as the Rattler Shoal, near which is placed a white buoy, and will have the 
Lighthouse coming on with the highest house on the east cliff of Ramsgate, commonly 
called the Duchess's House ; keeping these in one will lead you up to a red buoy, 
which lies W. S. W. from the Lighthouse, distant three-quarters of a mile, in 6^ feet 
at low water. Pass close on the outside of this buoy, and steer directly for the West 
Pier Head ; taking care to keep within the transporting black buoy, placed just with- 
out the entrance of the harbour. 

In approaching the harbour, if the tide sets to the eastward, keep a good sail on the 
ship, and steer close to the West Pier Head, (you cannot be too close) and if you 
cannot conveniently make fast to one of the buoys within the harbour, throw all your 
sails aback, and let go your anchor ; or if you have no anchors, run on the East 
Bank, directly towards the Pier House; you will then be under the direction of the 
Harbour Master, who will order you into a proper berth. 

N. B. The best time to enter Ramsgate Harbour (if the vessel does not draw too 
much water), is two hours before high water, or when the tide begins to set to the 
N . E. outside of the Pier Heads. 

A boat and men are appointed by the Harbour Ttmst, to attend ships coming into 
the harbour, without expense ; they in general make a rope fast to bring you up, and 
then leave you, if there are many ships coming in : but if not, they will assist you 
further. 

Directions for Sailing towards the Harbour in the Night, which is only to be 
attempted by Vessels of Burthen in cases of extreme necessity. 

All Captains of ships in the Downs, in bad weather, should know their exact situa- 
tion before dark, by intersected bearings of Sandown Castle and the Half-way 
Houses, and consequently their bearings and distance from the point wher6 the white 
buoy within the Rattler is placed. They should also keep a good look-out C<cyt^vcsw^ 
note the time when, the 10-feet signal is made. 

If vessels part their anchors, or are oblif^ed lo cu\ ^twn \JaKwv,^«^ xo^sN. ^'^^^ 
their beariaga obtained before higbt, such coutae »s m\V\it\\i%\3afcm\» we^ -^ovo. 
[British Channel.] 
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when the western reflector of the liyht, on the West Pier Head, will bear N. E. by N. 
by compass, (the only ^ide in the ni^ht :) keeping the light on these bearings will 
bring you to the West Pier Head, when you must enter in the manner before directed. 

N,B. If the tide be running to the eastward, you must take particular care not 
to let the light get to the northward of N. E. by N. till you almost touch the Pier 
Head, or the tide will certainly set yon to the eastward, past the entrance. It is 
hoped that no vessel will cut, or run for Ramsgate Harbour, in the night-time, unless 
in case of real distress : lest, by doing so, she run into greater danger, with a view to 
avoid only a temporary gale, which perseverance and good ground tackle might have 
enabled her to ride out, at least till day-light. But the safest way, in the night, is to 
run out for the Gull Stream, by bringing the South Foreland night Light to bear 
S. W. I W. till you come abreast of the Gull Stream Light, keeping her on your 
starboard side ; then steer N. E. J N. until you bring the Goodwin Light Vessel to 
bear about S. £. in 7 or 8 fathoms water. You may then anchor, or bring to, for the 
night. 

There is an Inner Channel or Passage to Ramsgate, leading to the northward of 
the Brake: this is only fit for sm^ll vessels, being much encumbered with shoals ; the 
situations of which will be best understood by an inspection of the Chart. There are 
two channels, one called the Cliff's End Channel, and the other the Lighthottse Chan- 
nel; neither of them ought to be attempted by any person not well acquainted with 
them. 

The shoals, which bound these Channels, are the Rattler, Bramble, Cross Ledge, 
Cracker, Race, Rat, Quern, Dike, Nut, Cob, and Cobum ; some of which have only 
4 feet over them. 

The LIGHTHOUSE CHANNEL is a narrow channel situated between the 
Queim and the Dike, and chiefly used by those bound to Ramsgate from the north- 
ward : to sail through .this passage, bring Ramsgate Pier Lighthouse its breadth 
open to the right of West Cliff Lodge Stables, or West Cliff Lodge its own length on 
the advanced pier head : this will lead from the south wardof the Gull to the north- 
eastward of the north or red buoy of the Brake, the Nut, and Quern ; the least 
water in this channel will be 9 feet. 

The CLIFF'S END CHANNEL lies between the Quern and Cracker, and to the 
southward of the buoy of the Brake ; to sail through this passage you must bring 
the northern clump of trees, near Bedlam Farm, on with the Cliff's end White Point, 
keeping the house itself well open of the Point, when abreast of the Quern ; but 
when abreast of the Cracker, take care to shut the house more, or bring it quite on 
with the Cliff's end. When the North Fot^^land Light is directly on with the Notik 
Cliff of Broadstairs, you will be to the north-eastward of the Quern; the thwart- 
mark for the south end of which is St. Lawrence's Mill on with the North Cliff of 
Ramsgate : and with the top of St, Peter's Church a handspike's length above the 
land, you will be clear of the Dike, 

Ships in the DOWNS, when bound to the westward with southerly winds, should 
weigh at slack water, and cast their heads towards the shore. In turning out of 
the Downs, great care must be taken to avoid those sands which lie in the way; 
stand no nearer to Deal Bank than 7 fathoms, nor into less than 13 or 12 fathonu 
off the pitch of the Foreland, Stand towards the Goodwin Sand, into 12 fathoms, 
until Ringswould Church comes on with the Old Wall to the northward of Kings- 
dawn; then tack when in 14 fathoms, as the Goodwin is, from thence to the South 
Sand Head, steep-to. 

The marks to carry you clear of the South Sand Head are Upper Deal Mill open 
a ship's length to the southward of W aimer Castle, about midway between it and the 
first cliff, or Folkstone Church a little to the left of Shakespeare's Cliff, Upper Ded 
Church in one with Walmer Castle, will carry you a full mile to the southward of 
the sand, in 13 or 14 fathoms. In the night, keep the South Foreland Lights is 
one, bearing W. by N. northerly. Between the South Sand Head and the South 
Foreland, you will have from 10 to 15 fathoms ; the deepest water is nearest to the 
Foreland, At the South Sand Head, Shakespeare's C/i^ appears just as much to the 
left of the South Foreland, as the higher light appears to the right of it. But the 
best guide is the Light Vessel described in page 21. 

To sail to the northward of the North Sand Head bring St, Peter's Church Tower 
a little open to the right of Broadstairs Mill^ and in the night-time stand no nearer 
tbaa to bring the North Fvreland Light N . W . hy 'i^ . not com^ vaXo \5i%% \!kaja 8 nr 7 
-tithoms. 
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TIDES. — At DEAL it is high water at a quarter past 11 o'clock, on the chaiig^e 
and full days of the moou ; and at the South Foreland it flows till 5 minutes past 1 1. 
In the stream, in the Downs, the tide runs north-eastward about 3^ hours after it is 
high water by the shore ; the ebb, or the north-eastern stream, runs about Of hours, 
and the flood, or south-western stream, 5} hours. When the wind is at N. E. and 
blows 8troug,it sometimes keeps back the tides an hour or more : southerly winds have 
a contrary effect. The first of the ebb sets strong over the South Sand Head towards 
the Bunt Head; and outwards over the North Sand Head: the middle part sets 
more over the Sand for the Gull Stream, and the latter part sets towards the South 
Foreland, The first of the flood sets nearly the same as the last of the ebb : the 
middle part sets more over for the Gull Stream ; and the latter part sets over the 
North Sand Head for the Bunt Head, and then outwards again over the South Sand 
Head, 



FROM THE SOUTH FORELAND TO BEACHY HEAD. 

TROVER lies from the South Foreland W. } S. distant 3 miles nearly ; its harbour 
^^ is uarrow, the entrance is between two piers, and the Channel is N. N. W. and 
S.S. E. ; the western pier projecting further into the sea than the other, and has 
two flag-staffs upon it : on the highest staff a red flag is hoisted while there are 10 feet 
or more water in the harbour, and on the same pier, two brilliant gas lights are ex- 
hibited at night while there is the same depth of water in the harbour. The lights 
are of a red colour, to prevent their being mistaken for any other lights adjacent ; 
they stand nearly north and south of each other, at the distance of 15 feet, and when 
brought in a line, will lead into the harbour. In clear weather the upper light 
becomes visible about 12 miles off, and may be seen from £. N. E. seaward to 
W. N. W. 

In DOVER ROAD is good anchoring to stop a tide ; but generally so great a 
swell, that ships roll very much. The swell of the sea is supposed to be owing to 
a counter-current setting athwart the harbour's n&outh from the last quarter flocxi to 
the end of the first quarter ebb. In the harbour of Dover the water rises on spring- 
tides nearly 20 feet, and on the bar at half-flood 10 feet. The marks for anchoring 
in Dover Road are St. James* » Church, known by its flat steeple, bearing N. N. W., 
and the South Foreland E. N. E. in from 9 to 15 fathoms, or the white way, to the 
N.W. of the Castle, directly over the hill, or between the hill and St, James's 
Church, 

In coming from the westward for Dover Harbour, run for the jetty westward of 
the pier heads, then steer toward theAJastle until the gates of the basin come in sight, 
and haul quick round for the harboAr ; but it is not advisable to enter directly after 
a gale of southerly or south-westerly winds, without a pilot, because those winds 
generally raise a dangerous bar across the entrance. 

FOLKSTONE lies 5} miles W. I S, from Dover; and has a small harbour, 
greatly frequented by fishing vessels. On the south pier head, a lighthouse is erected, 
shewing a bright fixed light during the time there are 10 feet water over the bar ; 
the height of the lantern is 25 feet above the level of the sea, at high water, and the 
light will be visible from the East, seaward, to W. N. W. for about 6 miles. Off 
Folkstone there is anchorage in 12 or 14 fathoms ; but near this place, and to the 
westward of it, a ledge of rocks runs off half a mile from the shore, having 12 fathoms 
close to them, which you may avoid by keeping the South Foreland open of Dover 
Cliff. 

DUNGENESS is a low steep beachy point, with a round lighthouse upon it, 
bearing 2i fixed li^ht, excellently lit with argand lamps and reflectors, which may be 
seen 6 leagues off. The body of this lighthouse is painted red, to distinguish it as 
a sea-mark by day It lies nearly 7 leagues W. S. W. J W. from the South Fore- 
land^ and the point of the Ness maybe rounded in 12 to 9 fathom&^vCw^^^'iBvx^N 
1 1 fathoms vnll be found at the distance of tViTee-cvyx?a\«t% cA ^ ^"a^J^t Vtwsv *^\^*^^^ 
1 i cable from it there are 15 fathoms ; the ^eaU%X aXt^xi^e^ o\^fc^>^^^*^^^^^'^'^'*^'^ 
in this depth. The water here rises about 4 &L\\iom viV^i %v'"^\i'?r^>^^^* 
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RYE HARBOUR. The entrance to this harhour lies about N. W. } W. 8 miles 

rem Dungeness. Here, as at Dover, lights of unequal heights are exhibited in the 

night while there are 10 feet water at the entrance, and in the day-time a flag is 

hoisted to denote the same. The two lights in one lead into the harbour, and are to 

be left on the starboard side on entering it 

Tide Signals, A telegraph, the frame and shutters of which are painted black, is 
erected at the mouth of Rye Harbour, near the flagstaff, to show the flowing of the 
tide. When not in use, the shutters hang vertically, the whole appearing entirely 
black ; and when in use they will be canted horizontally, so as to shew a circle of 
light through the frame, and will be worked as follows : — 

When there is 8 feet water, one shutter will be canted ; and when there is 9 feet, 
both shutters will be canted. 

When there is 10 feet water, the flag will be hoisted. 

When there is 1 1 feet, one shutter will be canted ; and when 12 feet, both shatters 
will be canted. So that the shutters without the flag denote under 10 feet; and with 
the flag, above 10 feet. 

A blue burgee, occasionally hoisted above the telegraph, signifies high water at the 
pier head. 

A black ball hoisted near the harbour flagstafi^, in bad weather or low tides, signi- 
fies that the pilots cannot get ofi^, and that the harbour cannot be approached in 
safety by strangers, or those not well acquainted with it 

At night two lights (as before mentioned) are shewn when there is 10 feet at the 
pier, which are kept up till the tide recedes to the same mark. 

Six miles to the westward of the old harbour at Rye, and 1 1} miles W. by N. from 
Dungeness, is the Haddock Cliff and high land of Fairleigh, Two and a quarter 
miles further is the town of Hastings, before which, in the open road, vessels maj 
anchor in from 2 to 5 fathoms ; the fatter depth being above a mile froori the shore. 

HASTINGS. Two lighthouses have been erected here, at which lights will be 
shewn from March 25th, to September 29th. These are principally intended for the 
use of the fishermen, to direct them in running on shore. One of these stands at 
Hastings Stade, the other at Hill Street ; they are 400 feet apart, and bear from each 
other N. N. W. and S. S. E.; the upper light is white, and 60 feet above the level 
of the sea, at high water, being visible from S. £. seaward, to S. W. for 9 miles; 
the lower light is red, and 30 feet above the sea. 

BE ACHY HEAD. About 6t leagues W. J S. from the Point of Fairleigh, and 
9^ leagues W. } N. from Dungeness, is Beachy Head, a high and stfeep white chalk 
cliff, with a telegraph and watch-house on it ; to the westward of which are the 
Seven Cliffs, the most remarkable land on this coast. North-eastward » 2| miles 
from Beachy Head, is Eastbourn Beach Town; to the south-eastward of which ships 
may anchor, to stop a tide, in 7 or 8 fathoms. Hereabout the bottom is rocky a 
full mile from shore ; but further off there is fine clean sandy ground. 

Desci^ption of the Shoals, 

VARNE AND RIDGE.— Nearly midway of the Strait of Dover are two shoali, 
called the Forwc and Ridge, the former lying on the English^ the .latter on the 
French side. The north-east end of the Vame lies S. S. W. about 8{ miles fironi 
the South Foreland High Lighthouse, South 7 1 miles from Dover Castle, and S.S.E. 
f E. 9 miles, from Folkstone Church. From this end the sand extends W. S. W. J W. 
5} miles, and is about one mile broad ; the south-west end of the sand lies S. S. W. 
i W. 11 miles from Dover Castle, S. i W. 9i miles from Folkstone Church, and 
£. S. E. i E. 12 miles from Dungeness Lighthouse. On this end of the sand are 
6 fathoms ; on the east end 4 fathoms ; and on the other parts from2i to 3( fathoms: 
near to the sand on each side are 12 and 13 fathoms, and between the coast and 
shoal, 14, 16, and 18 fathoms. 

The north-east end of the Ridge, in 6 fathoms, lies S. by W. 11 miles from Dofter 

Castle; W.N.W. from the extremity of Calais Cliff; and N.W. J N. Similes 

from Cape Grisnez Lighihotise, It thence extends S. W. by W. 9 miles, and v 

more than a mile broad. The south-west end, in 6 fathoms, lies S. E. f S. 13^ miles 

fronj Dunpeness Lighthouse, S. S. W. \ W. 20 miles from Dover Castle, and W. } N. 

/rom Ca/at's Cliff Signal Post ; on the middle of t\ie sviTvd wee ^\ fathoms, and on a 



spot near the west end, only I J fathom, and close to V>o\\v sidft^ «te \\ wa^ \*3t ^Ead&oos 
^'Oe channel between the east end of thi 



this sand and Wie Vame V& ^omX.^ \B^k»^'«>^^ 
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with 18 to 21 fathoms in the middle of it. The spring-tides set across the sands at 
the rate of 2J miles per hour. 

These shoals have been surveyed by Captain M. White, R. N. from whose chart 
it appears, that Deal Mill kept open of the Hope Land, will carry you clear to the 
eastward of both banks ; Montlambert Telegraph on with Boulogne Upper Churchy 
"Will take you to the southward of the Ridge ; Paddlesworth Fir Trees in one with 
the middle Martello Tower that stands to the northward of Folkstone, clears the 
north end of the Varne ; and Lyme Mill to the westward of Lyme Church, will take 
you to the south-westward of the Varne, The new Lighthouse at Cape Grisnez 
bearing East, leads in mid-channel between the Ridge and Boulogne Middle, the 
mark for which shoal is Lyd Church in a line with Dungeness Lighthouse, bearing 
N.N. W. J W. On this shoal there are 4 fathoms at low water. There are neither 
beacons nor buoys upon these shoals. 

THE ROAR. From Folhstone to Dungeness the course and distance are S. W. 
by W. } W. about 13 miles ; this part is now called the East^Bay, To the south- 
westward of Folhstone is a sand bank, called the Roar, running in the direction of 
the coast towards Dungeness, and having over it 2 and 3 fathoms water. The middle 
of the outer edge of this shoal is about 2 miles from the shore, with Dtm Church 
N. W. i N. To the northward, the soundings are regular, up to the beach, being 

4, 3{, 3, 2J, and 2 fathoms, but toward Dungeness the depth decreases, for with 
Romney Church N.W.J mile from shore, there are only 8 feet at low water. Along 
tlie eastern edge of the bank are 6 fathoms. A hlach buoy, marked Roar Spit, is 
laid down in 3 fathoms, on the edge of the bank, with Dungeness Lighthouse bearing 

5. W. i W. \i mile; Romney Church N. i W. ; and the centre of the Battery, 
No. 1., W. by N. i N. distant about one mile. Midway between this buoy and the 
shore the depth is only 10 feet at low water. 

SWALLOW BANK. To the S. E. of the Roar is the Swallow Bank; it is of 
an oval shape, with a spit running out to the southward ; the bank being about a mile 
in length. 

Within the Roar, and almost abreast of the north end of the Swallow, is the Town 
of Romney f one of the Cinque Ports, a place now blocked up by sand, and only fit 
for boats to navigate. 

There is a narrow channel between the Roar and the Swallow Bank, of 5 to 7 
fathoms ; and about a quarter of a mile wide, the northern entrance bearing nearly 
N. E. I E. 3| miles from Dungeness Lighthouse, There is anchorage all round this 
shoal. 

DUNGENESS SHOAL. To the westward is Dungeness or Stephenson s Shoal, 
with 16 feet upon its middle, 4 fathoms on its east and west ends, and 6 or 7 fathoms 
round it ; between it and the shore are from 6 to 2 fathoms ; there is good anchoring 
within it on fine soft ground ; it extends nearly 2 miles W. by S., and is from a half 
to three-quarters of a mile broad ; its broadest part being to the westward. When 
the Tower of Lydd Church and Post Mill are in one, you will be to the westward 
of the sand ; and Shakespeare* s Cliff OT^en to the southward of Dungeness Lighthouse 
will carry you to the southward of it. 

From hence toward Rye and Winchelsea the land bends in to the northward, and 
obtains the name of the West Bay. 

The BOULDER BANK. About 2\ miles to the southward of the old entrance 
to Rye, and 1 mile to the eastward of Cliffs End Point, is a bank of 2 and 2^ fa- 
thoms ; it is about three-quarters of a miLe in length, and lies parallel to the shore. 
Its S. W. end lies with the south point of Fair leigh Cliff W, by N. 

About one mile S. W. by W. from the S. W. end of the Boulder is a small spot 
with only 10 feet over it, although 3 and 4 fathoms surround it; Morrises Cliff 
W. by N. and Rye Tower on with the public-house near the beach, bearing N.E. 
I N . are the marks for this knoll. 

PEYENSEY SHOAL. From Hastings the shore runs westerly to Pevensey, 
and then turns to the southward to Beachy Headj being a shingly beach throughout, 
with a few ledges of rocki attached to some parts of the coast. Ofl:* Hastings are 
the New Head and Pier Ledges, and two miles further on the Goat Rocks : but there 
are several rocky patches within this space, lying further out, some oC ^Vi5>s}&w "vx^ 
very dangerous. One of these is called the Pevense'i) SKoaU «»A. \vk^ ^•Ns^^^-X'^- 
2h miles from Pevensey Pointy having from \a \o *Wi \^«X w«t W., ^"^^'^^^^^ 
souDdJDgs round it, and at a little dialauce ixom *\\.,T»^,wA^'«^^^^^-^=^ 
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end lies with Beachy Head W. N. W. \ W. nearly, distant 4i miles ; and Peventey 
Church N. I E. 

RATTAN. E. by S. \\ mile from the Pevensey Shoal, lies the Rattan^ a rocky 
fidye, half a mile long, with 3 fathoms over its shallowest part, which bears from 
Pevensey Church S. by E. J E., and from the Telegraph on Beachy Head E. S. E. | £. 
distant 6 miles. 

ROYAL SOVEREIGN SHOALS. Haifa mile to the southward of the 
Rattan are the Royal Sovereign Shoals^ consisting of several irregular patches of 
rocky ground, apparently joining one another, and extending a mile and a quarter 
S. W. ^ W. On the northern end of these patches are 3^ fathoms, this part lying from 
Beachy Head E. S.E. ^ E. distant 6} miles, and from Pevensey Pointy which has a 
battery upon each side, S.E. f S. distant 4\ miles; on its southern part are 4{ 
fathoms, bearing from Beachy Head S. E. by E. i E. distant 6 miles, and from 
Pevensey Point S. byE. \ E. distant 4^ miles; but the shoalest part of these dangers 
has only 10 feet water over it, and lies from the telegraph on Beachy Head E. S. £. 
a little Easterly, distant 6 miles and one-third ; and from Pevensey Church S. by E. 
a little Easterly, the extremity of Fair leigh C7t/f bearing E. N. E. i E. 

There is an outer shoal, called the Horse, or Southern Head ; this is about a 
cable's length across, has 4^ fathoms over it, and lies about a mile to the southward 
of the Royal Sovereign Shoals, bearing from the telegraph of Beachy S. E. by E. 
nearly, distant 6^ miles ; and from Pevensey Church S. ^ E. a little Easterly ; near 
its southern edge are 6, 7, and 8 fathoms, and between it and the former shoals from 
6 to 9i fathoms water. 

By Capt. White's chart, Fairlight Mill on with the west end of Hastings Cliff, 
will lead clear to the eastward of the Royal Sovereign's Shoals ; and Beacliy Head 
Lighthouse just open of the high land or clear of the cliff, carries you to the south- 
ward of every danger. 

It is reported that a small bank lies o^ Pevensey Point, at the distance of, one 
mile, over which are only 2 fathoms, Pevensey Town bearing N. by E. and Be'ackjf 
Head W. by S. There is also a long narrow bank, beginning abreast of Rocky foot 
Point, and running along one-third of a mile from the shore, above 2 miles ; over 
which are only 6 feet; its north end lies with Eastbourne Church N. W- by N., and 
its south end with the Beachy Head Telegraph N. N. W. J W.; within this, which 
is called Holywell Bank, the ground is rocky and foul, but on the outside are 
3, 6, 7, 9, 11, and 14 fathoms, deepening as you go further out to seaward. Haifa 
mile from the north end of the Holywell Bank is what is called Eastbourne Road, 
where vessels may anchor with westerly winds, and be sheltered by the high land 
of Beachy ; do not go too near the shore, for there it is rocky, nor to the northward 
of the town, for there the ground is foul, but when to the southward of the town, 
and above a mile from the shore, you will have fine clear sandy bottom, with 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 fathoms water. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM THE DOWNS PAST 

BEACHY HEAD. 

nnHE course from the Downs outward, past the South Foreland, is S. W. J S. 
'- about 2 leagues, with from 9 to 15 fathoms water, and thence to Dunyeneu 
W. S. W. 4 W., nearly 7 leagues, observing to allow for tide, he, ; in this track are 
16, 18, 10, 19, 17, 14, and 20 fathoms. Beachy Head, as before said, bears from 
Dungeness W. J N. 9f leagues distant; but the course from one mile south of 
Dungeness to two miles south of the Outer Horse, or Southern Head, is W. } S. and 
the distance nearly 8 leagues ; in this track are 17, 12, 14, and 15 fathoms. From 
this spot a course may be shaped down channel. 

Turning to windward, between the Varne and the shore, you may, while to the 
eastward ofFoikstone, stand in to 11 or \0 fathom%, aivd off to 16 fathoms, or until 
-i^unffeness JLiff/tthou^e bears West; but when Folhstone CKuvthV^^t^ ^.^-^^ ^ 
w/// be to the weatw^rdL of the Varne, and ina^ bxiu Dungeness Li^Klkuute V^ >«» 
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N. W. by W. Between Folkstoiie and Hythe approach no nearer to the shore than 
into 14 fathoms, on account of the rocks before mentioned : between Hythe and 
Dungeness you may stand into 1 1 fathoms, and off to 20 or 22 fathoms. It is neces- 
sary here to notice, that between 2 and 3 miles to the southward of Folkstone^ there 
is a large bank, with 9 and 10 fathoms on it. 

You may round Dungeness in from 12 to 9 fathoms, if necessary. The strongest 
tide runs in 13 fathoms. Ships bound down Channel^ and meeting here with 
westerly winds, may anchor to the eastward of the Ness in 10 or 12 fathoms, the 
Ness bearing S. W. by W. or W. S. W., observing to keep the Hope Land^ which 
is to the eastward of Dover, open ; you may also anchor to the westward of the Ness 
with N. E. winds, in 7 or 8 fathoms, the Ness bearing E. N. E. 

In working down channel with a ship of great draught of water, when you are to 
tlie westward of Dungreness, be careful how you stand in, until you get to the west- 
ward of Fairleigh ; for the shore,' till then, is not onh/ flat a long way off, but there 
are also several sand banks ^ with only 12 and 16 feet on them. Stand toward 
Stephenson* s Shoal no nearer than the depth of 10 fathoms, or until Dungeness Light- 
/iousehea.r3 E. N. E.; but when to the westward of Stephenson s Shoal, small vessels 
may venture nearer the land into (> or 5 fathoms, as the soundings decrease gra- 
dually. When Fairleigh Church bears north, you may stand to the northward into 
7 fathoms, and will then be at a distance of about 3 miles from the shore. Stand 
towards Bexhill into 9 fathoms, or with small vessels into 6 or 5, the soundings being 
gradual. Between Bexhill and Beachy Head stand no nearer than into the depth 
of 18 fathoms. In the night, or in thick weather, no ship should stand into less than 
that depth, unless her situation be well ascertained. Running up by day, Beachy 
Head bearing N. W. i W. will clear the Outer Horse, and when the Town of 
Battle comes on with the Town of Bexhill, bearing about N. N. E. J E., you will be 
about a mile to the eastward of all the dangers off Beachy Head, 

TIDES. — On the full and change of the moon the tide flows perpendicularly on 
the shore, at the South Foreland, until 11 ; at Dover ^ 50 minutes past 10 ; at Folk- 
stone, 45 minutes past 10; at Dungeness, 30 minutes past 10; at Rye Harbour ^ 
36 minutes past 10 ; and at Beachy Head, 16 minutes past 10. 

At Dover and Folkstone the spring- tides rise 15 feet, neaps 9 feet ; at Dungeness 
the spring-tides rise 24 feet, neaps 15 feet ; at Hastings the spring-tides rise 22 feet, 
neaps 14 feet. 

The stream between Beachy and Fairleigh continues eastward until 12 o'clock, 
and to the westward of Dungeness till half- after one, while 3 leagues from the shore 
off Dungeness, and from the South Foreland it runs to the eastward until three- 
quarters after 2, and towards the opposite coast until 3. 

In the strait of Dover the stream runs eastward 61 hours, and westward 5^ hours, 
occasioned by the meeting of the tides. 

Off Dungeness, or rather to the westward of it, the North Sea and Channel tides 
meet. The food- tides run about three hours longer in the Strait of Dover than they 
do either to the westward or eastward of that strait, which must be owing to the 
obstruction they meet with from the narrowness of the channel through which they 
pass. From a well known principle in fluids, they will never be in a state of rest 
till all the parts of their surface are equi-distant from the centre of gravity ; it will 
therefore follow, that water, when at liberty, must always run from the higher to the 
lower place, until the level be obtained. 

The adverse tides are enabled, by the contraction of the channels through which 
they pass, to counterpoise each other in the strait ; but the tide which comes through 
the North Sea prevails over that by the British Channel, so far as to force its way to 
the western extremity. This seems to be owing to the North Sea tides flowing 
longer and rising higher to the eastward of the strait, than the channel tides do to 
the westward of it ; the former runs one hour longer and rises some feet higher 
than the latter. This difference in the rise of the tides in the two places will not 
appear strange, when it is considered that the northern tide runs nearly straight 
through the North Sea, and when in the strait, proceeds in its natural course to the 
westward ; whilst the other, after having coursed along the IVest Coast of Ireland, 
comes by inflection to the eastward. When the flood to the eastward of the strait has 
flowed about three hours, the water, being then above the level of that in the strait^ 
begins to run in, and continues to set to the wesiVw^t^ ^«t ^'Ckxsx ^s:h^ ^^^^c 
and a half; it then turns, and rung to the eaatNvat^ ^ot ^owX. ^ >assv«% «^^ \^^^ 
Jib/i/' /tours before the flood has done ttitiiAws «X Duugeuess, ^^^ «i\A>-\x^«. 
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westward of the strait beg;iDB to run down Channel ; so that the flood of Dungeness 
may be said to join the Channel-ebb in the last four hours, for during that time they 
both run to the westward. At that period the ebb to the eastward of the strait has 
run for the space of three hours, and the water fallen below the level of that at 
Dungenessy which causes the ebb at the latter place to begin its course through the 
strait to the eastward. When the ebb at Dunyeness has run two hours to the east- 
ward, it is followed, or rather joined, by the Channel-flood to the westward, and they 
continue to run through the strait together for about four hours and a half longer. 
About Dungeness, where the tides meet, the water rises 7 feet higher than it does 
ei^er to the eastward or the westward of that place ; on spring- tides it rises 
24 feet. 
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FROM BEACHY HEAD TO SPITHEAD. 

EACHY HEAD is a very remarkable headland, being a high blnif chalk 
cliff, and always may be known by the seven white cliffs to the westward 
of it ; it is situated about 9 leagues and a half W. i N. from Dungeness ; upon 
it, about 285 feet above the level of the sea, a lighthouse is erected, on a spot called 
Belle Toute, being the summit of the second cliff to the westward of Beachy Head; 
this exhibits a powerful revolving light from argand lamps and reflectors ; and may be 
seen in clear weather between 6 and 7 leagues off ; it was first lit in October, 1 828. 
Vessels sailing from the eastward, will open the light when bearing N. W. f W. a 
little westerly : and whether going up or down channel, when to the eastward of 
Beachy Head, and within three leagues of it, by keeping the light open, will pass to 
the southward -of all the shoals in its vicinity. 

From Beacht/ Head to the Elbow of the Owers, the course is W. N. W. J W. dis- 
tance 12 leagues, and to Dunnose W. N. W. f W. nearly 19 leagues ; this will carry 
you rather to the southward of the Elbow, 

CUCKMORE HAVEN.— Nearly four miles to the westward of Beachy Head 
lies Cuckmore Haven, in which are no more than 6 feet at low ebbs, and 10 feet at 
high water. In stormy weather it sometimes is completely stopped up, and opened 
again by the land freshes ; between this haven and Beachy Head the shore is steep, 
and the soundings along it regular. 

CAVERNS NEAR BEACHY HEAD.-There are six caverns, with entrances 
three feet wide, and flights of steps twenty feet in height, terminating in an apart- 
ment eight feet square, now cut in the cliffs between Beachy Head and Cuckmore ; 
and a place called Darby Cave has been repaired, by which means mariners, who 
may be unfortunately wrecked on that part of the coast, may find a safe place of 
refuge from the danger of the sea. 

NEWHAVEN HARBOUR lies N. W. distant 8 miles from Beachy Head, and 
E. by S. 29 miles from the Owers Light Vessel, This harbour is now considerably 
improved, and 'forms a good haven for ships of a certain tonnage, having within its 
piers, with spring-tides, 20 feet water ; and with neap tides, nearly 12 feet. There 
is good anchorage outside of the piers ; and on the west pier head are two lights, 
placed upon a traversing bar, which lights, kept in a direct line, lead in : the inshore 
light is 6 feet higher than the outer one ; they are in use from the first of September 
to the first of May inclusive, and are lighted from sun-set to sun-rise. There are 
also two white buoys, and one red, placed on the eastern side of the channel ; and two 
black buoys on the western side. 

The tide flows up the river three hours, and down nine hours ; it is high water at 
eleven o'clock, full and change ; and mariners should observe, that the stream runs 
inshore from the eastward above an hour before it becomes high water ; of whicb 
circumstance they may take advantage to enable them to weather the harbour. 

The following remarks and directions for the harbour of Newhaven, have beei 
published by Mr. Thomas Tasker, Harbour Master : — 

*' J9^ the recent improvements of this harbour, it has become the best tide haflKNir 

JO the channel between Harwich and the Isle of W 19 lit ; \\. Va ^\\\v^t&d between 19» 

^hore of Seqfordj on the east, and the Burrow 0.\ff ouWift yj^bX., ^^*^. V^ iSbttift ^ 
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track in may be readily known. Seaford Cliffy in running in, sliows white, with a 
^reen patch in the middle ; and the Burrow Cliff shows itself in a reddish copper 
colour, over the white chalk, each cliff appearing at the end of each cheek of the 
bay. 

** Nearly half a mile to the eastward from the piers are the tide mills, a building 
of yellow brick, which appears high over the beach, when coming in. The piers 
which form the harbour are 120 feet distant from each other. Between them, at low 
water, spring-tides, the depth is only 2 feet, but at high water, in good neap-tides, 
there are 14 feet ; and with spring tides from 20 to 24 feet The beach is, at all 
times, shifting about the mouth of the harbour, so that no solid mass ever remains 
long together. Extending from the western side of the east pier is a sort of low 
dicky work, about 3 feet high ; when vessels can run over the shifting poles, or 
spits, outside, they can go over this dicky work ; but it is recommended always to 
keep in mid-channel, in the harbour, by which the said work is avoided. 

** The Bay is one of the finest roads in the channel, with the wind from N. N. W. 
to E. by S. ; the soundings are generally very regular ; if a vessel, in running for 
the harbour, through rough weather, should chance to get at the back of the east 
pier, she is not likely to receive any material injury ; vessels thus situated, have 
frequently been got off, in the next tide> without any injury whatever ; but for many 
years few accidents have occurred. 

'* Careful and skilful pilots are at all times stationed at the piers, to conduct vessels 
into the harbour ; every assistance is rendered by means of capstans, ropes, &c. free 
of expense ; and, as a guide to the harbour when vessels can enter, a man is to be 
seen waving a flag on the west pier. The poles, or spits, at the entrance, seldom 
extend further off than from 100 to 300 feet. A flag is hoisted in the day time, so 
soon as there is the depth of 10 feet water in the harbour, which is kept flying so long 
as that depth remains, but it is instantly hauled down when that depth ceases. 

**To those overtaken by adverse winds, Newhaven Harbour can now be recom- 
mended with confidence as a place of shelter, and ships of 300 and 350 tons have 
frequently found shelter here in safety." 

BRIGHTON is nearly 8 miles to the westward of Newliaven, Many small 
vessels belong to this place, which they heave up by crabs on the beach. A Suspen- 
sion Chain Pier has been erected, extending 1113 feet southward from high water 
mark, and 580 feet from low water mark, having at its outer end 23 feet depth at 
high water, and 5 feet at low water, spring-tides. It being important that the works 
should not be injured by vessels navigating along the coast, masters of vessels, pilots, 
and others, are warned not to approach the shore, in foggy weather, nearer than 
5 fathoms water. The outer end of the Pier is distinguished in the night-time by a 
green coloured light, and in foggy weather a bell will be kept tolling at its outer 
extremity. The principal use of this light is as a guide for the steam-packets, and 
when the weather is clear, it may be seen two leagues off. 

NEW SHOREHAM HARBOUR.— The entrance of this harbour lies N. W-i W. 
19 miles from Beaehy Heady four miles N. W. \ W. from the Chain Pier at 
Brighton^ and E. \ N. about 19 miles from the Owert Light. Two lighthouses kept in 
a line bearing N. N. E. lead in between the piers ; the low lighthouse is 23 feet above 
the level of high water, spring-tides, and stands on a point, called the Lighthouse 
Point, facing the centre of the opening which separates the eastern and western har- 
bours ; the high lighthouse stands about 1100 feet behind the low light, and is 42 
feet above high water, spring-tides. The high light will burn constantly from sun-set 
to sun- rise. A red flag will be hoisted on a flag staff, on the top of the low light- 
house by day, so soon as there are 11 feet water in the harbour, and will remain so 
hoisted until near high water, when it will be hauled half staff down, that being the 
proper time for vessels to run for the harbour ; and not till then should ships attempt 
to enter, unless they are well acquainted. By night the low light will be first shown 
at high water slack, (or at the same time of tide that the flag would be struck half 
mast by day,) and continue exhibited only until the ebb-tide has made strong out of 
the harbour. The mark for making the Harbour is the Outer Eastern Dolphin on 
^ith the flag-staff at the Custom House, and not the two lights in one, as heretofore, 
on account of the bar having lately shifted. To go to the westward of the Jenny 
Ground Rocks, bring Portslade Mill on with the houses in Copperas Ga.^. ^fs^^ 
should, 80 soon as they have passed between t\\e ^\wV<e»A%,^\»fcx ^^^'^'^'^ ^c^sjsst 
pier, according io which branch of tbe harbowt We^ we %<CA\!k^ Vi, V^ ^x^'^««x.x>a.^«!K»si 
on the Liffhthotise Point, on which the tide Beta vet'^ sli^nV x^ 

[British Channel.] \ 
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It is high water at the east pier head, on full and change days, at 20 minates pist 
11 o'clock, mean spring- tides rise about 14 feet. On quarter daya^ it is high water 
at 4 o'clock, and mean neap-tides rise about 9 feet. 

In blowing weather, (by night) when pilots cannot ^^et off, veasela should keep 
their light hoisted^ until they get into the harbour, with a pilot on board. Tbii 
Harbour is about to undergo considerable alterations and improTementSv by formiiM; 
Docks capable of affording a safe retreat for vessels of all descriptioiis ; and CmJt 
are intended to extend to Brighton^ Worthing, and Horsham. 

About 2i miles to the westward of Brighton is a ledge of rocks^ extending fboot 
three-quarters of a mile from shore, called the Jenny Ground Rocks, which will tike 
vessels of 10 feet water up at the last quarter ebb. This may be aroided by day bj 
keeping Lancing Mill open to the southward of Shorekam Church ; and by night, Inr 
going into no less than 5 fathoms, until the high light at the harbour beam N. N. W. 
Shoreham Church is about a mile to the westward of the pier ; it has a square tower, 
its roof appearing white, and may be seen at some distance. Coming from the west- 
ward, after passing Worthing Point, it will appear on the east side of a deep valley. 
Ships may anchor in any part off Shoreham Harbour, in from 4 to 7 fathoms at low 
water, on stiff blue clay and mud. 

It is to be observed, that the ebb tide sets strongly to the westward* in shore, 
nearly two hours before it is high water at the pier head ; so that ships, with 
westerly winds, may avail themselves of it to get to the westward, by making short 
tacks near the shore. The flood near the shore makes to the eastward, before low 
water, in like manner. 

ARUND£L. The entrance to Arundel lies 12^ miles W. N. W. | W. from the 
entrance to New Shoreham, and 10 leagues N. W. by W. from Beachy Head. 

Little Hampton lies at the entrance of the River Arun, which leads up to ArundeL 
We have been favoured with the following account by Mr. Dyer, Pilot : — '* Two 
piers run out from the harbour, having a bar outside, over which there are 1 1{ feet 
water at common spring-tides, but with westerly gales, the depth increases to I3| and 
14 feet. When the weather will not permit a pilot to come on board, there will be one 
on the eastern pier, who, with a flag, will waive and direct the vessel in ; and also one 
with a boat between the piers, who will board you as soon as your vessel gets within 
the breakers. A single staff is placed upon the quay, adjacent to a storehouse, 
about a quarter of a mile from the pier, in which flags are hoisted to denote the 
depth of water there is on tlie bar. Three flags are thus used, viz. a white flag, 
an union flag, and a blue pennant. Tlie white flag, half mast, denotes 8 feet water 
on the bar ; the white flag, with the union under it, 9 feet ; the union flag, 10 feet ; 
the union and blue pennant under it, 11 feet; the blue pennant, 12 feet ; and the 
blue pennant, with the union under it, 13 feet. When the flags are hoisted to the top 
of the mast they denote half a foot more. At high water, the signals are hauled 
down. At the pier head it is high water on full and change days at 11 o'clock. 
In the year 1828 there were about 200 vessels came into this harbour.'' 

In addition to the above directions, Lieut. E. Barnett, R. M ., who surveyed the 
entrance of the River Arun, observes, that ** the flood runs in with great velocity 
until one hour after high water; but immediately outside the eastern pier head, from 
half flood to half ebb, it sets strong to the westward: this must be carefully attended 
to when going in or out, to avoid the western jetty work. To enter the River, open 
the piers, and steer in midway between the warping posts, observing the remarks on 
the tides At the east end of a large bam, with a red tiled roof, at Little Hampton, 
a black signal staff will be seen, on which the signals denote (as above-mentioned) 
the depth of water on the bar. 

*' To anchor in the road, open the pier, and bring Savington Mill on with the brow 
of Pepperscombe Hill; or on with the eastern chalk- pit of Cisebei-ry Hill, which 
will place a vessel in 3f fathoms at low water spring tides.'' 

Mr. Dyer states, that ^* the west end of the Kingmore Rocks lies from the pier 
heads S. by £. i £. distant 5^ miles or 6 miles ; they are from half to three-quarters 
of a mile broad, and extend 5i or 6 miles parallel to the coast. The fishermen lay 
their lobster pots on them, and also dredge ifor ojfsters all round these rocks.'' 
Other auUioritics state that the Kingmore Rock is a small shoal, upon which there 
are only 7 feet, at low water, and lies nearly S. W. by S. 2^ leagues from the 
entrance of Shorekam Harbour : bat its situation is imperfectly known, and its 
existence even disputed by the pilots and boatmen of Worthing vlw^l Shoreham^ 
Nearly 7i miles from the en trance of the Ri«er Arun Wea'PKQ'ft.k'^, ^^<^ 
up with sAoff/^, and of no importance. 
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DANGERS. More than half-way between Little Hampton and Pagham a ledge 
of rocks run off a mile from the shore ; as these rocks are dangerous, ships when 
turning into the Park must be careful to avoid them ; they run off S. E. from Bognor, 
and are called Boynor Rocks, There is also a patchy called the Shelly Rocks, nearly 
dry, lying more than a mile from the shore. On the outer or southern end of the 
ledge a white buoy is placed in two fathoms at low water, with the following marks 
and bearings ; Arundel Church bearing N. E. i E. and open to the eastward of 
Elmer Preventive Station ; Middleton CAurcA bearing N. by E. i E. ; Felpham Mill 
N. by W. i W. ; Chichester Spire on with Felpham Preventive Station N. W. 
by N., and the Mixon Beacon W. J S. — Trinity House, London, 7tk October, 1830. 
There is also a shoal spot of ground lying off Little Hampton, about a mile and a 
half from shore, called Winter's Knoll, near which is a black buoy marked 
'* Winter,*' in 3 ifathoms at low water springtides, 60 fathoms S. W. by S. from 
7 feet water on the shoal, with Chichester Spire in one with a single house at Felpham 
with a chimney at each end, bearing N. W. } N.; Little HamptonChurch Tower 
in one with the south end of a range of buildings near the river, N. E. | E.; and 
Shelly Buoy W. by N. — Trinity House, London, 2%th May, 1838. These dangers 
will be avoided by keeping Dunnose well open of Selsea Bill, and not approaching 
nearer than into 4 fathoms. 

In sailing westward from Beachy Head, you may stand in to 12 fathoms, between 
Seaford and Shoreham to 7 fathoms ; anchoring any where in 8 or 9 fathoms ; or 
abreast of Seaford, with 5 of the 7 cliffs open ; in 10 fathoms, the middle of the 
western cliff comes open ; Beachy Head then bears S. E, by E. ; this place will be 
found good with N. £. winds. West of Shoreham stand on into 9 or 8 fathoms, re- 
membering what has been observed of the probable situation of the Kingmore Rock, 
and in approaching the Owers, come not nearer than 20 or 19 fathoms, especially in 
dark or foggy weather. 

The OWERS. To the southward of Selsea Bill lie a variety of shoals ; the 
easternmost ones are denominated the Owers, near the eastern extremity of which a 
light vessel is stationed, bearing one bright light 26 feet above the water, visible in 
clear weather, at the distance of two or three leagues ; in the day time a red ball is 
displayed at the mast head, and in dark and foggy weather, a gong is sounded night 
and day. When vessels are seen standing into danger, a gun is fired and the red 
ball lowered half mast until she alters her course. 

The following are the Trinity House directions for this light : 

** The floating light vessel on the Owers, being placed in a situation where she has 
remained for some time, and where this Corporation trust she will continue to ride, 
this is to give notice, that the said vessel now lies S. S. E. \ E. from Selsea Bill, 
distant 6 miles nearly ; N. E. f E. from the southernmost end or elbow of the Owers, 
distant almost one mile; E. S. E- from the Shoal of the Lead, distant rather more 
than one third-of a mile ; and S. i E. from East Barrow Head, distant rather more 
than one mile and one-third, so that all ships going down Channel should be careful 
to keep one mile and a half to the southward of her ; which, that they may more 
easily do, they must observe in approaching her from the eastward, they should not 
bring the light to bear more westerly than N. W. by W. ; and after passing her at 
the above distance, they should be particularly careful not to shape a course to the 
westward, until the light bears N. £. by E. of them ,' then, and not till then, should 
they steer to the westward ; and when to the westward of the light, and bound into 
Spithead, they must be careful not to steer more northerly than W. N. W., lest they 
should get upon the west end of the Owers, called the Boulder Bank, In coming 
up Channel, vessels will find no difficulty in observing the above directions in a 
contrary order." 

** N, B. To those vessels going down Channel, which by contrary winds are obliged 
to bear up for anchorage in the Park, a bearing of the light will be extremely useful 
to keep them clear of the East Barrow Head, in order to do which they must keep to 
the eastward of the light at a convenient distance ; but, having passed it, they must 
be careful not to bring it to bear more southerly than S. S. W. ; and when they 
judge thenoiselves to have run about 2^ miles to the northward of it upon that bear- 
ing, (keeping their lead going,) then, and not till then, should they haul up more wes- 
terly for anchorage in the Park/* To the southward of th^ 0¥)eTsS&^%'^^^.^^^'5(«a*:^ 
ground, called the Hao, but with not less than 9 falViomu o^ct \1« ^. x. t? v 

The OWERS are compoaed of several Vedaea ot Vat^ black rocV*, ^ "^^ v^ii 
JSfarrffw Head ia the N. E. part, from wUcVi SeUea^CKurcH \i^«i^ ^^^^ ^ • ^ 
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distant 5 miles. On this part there is only I fathom ; from hence they extend 1| ndk 
W. I S. to the West Barrow Headf having^ between from 3 to I fathom on thesk 
They also extend from the East Barrow Head 2 miles S, by W. ( W. to the Eikew^ 
or southern extremity, havin{|r between, in a direct line, at the distance of tbiee- 
quarters of a mile from the latter, a spot called the Shoal of the Lead, with from 1 to 
3 feet over it, and 6 fathoms close to its eastern side. From the Shoml of the Lmi 
they extend about three-quarters of a mile W. by N. forming with the ^liowm trim- 
gular tract, called the Sea Owert^ having, on a large portion of it, only 1 ikthom, hot 
deepening to 4} on the Elbow ; from which Sefsea Church bears N. i W. nearly 
7 miles distant, and Dunnose W. N. W. ^ W. 19 miles. 

From the West Barrow Head, distant two-thirds of a mile W. { S. ia the eaat end 
of the Middle Ground, having between, a swashway of 4 to 6 fathoma water. In 
January, 1830, a htwy striped longitudinally black and white, with a hlaek erots 
painted on its head, was placed in 5 fathoms at low water, upon the north-eaat end of 
the Middle Ground, (being the continuation of the Pullar Bank, and on the west 
side of the swashway of the Owers,) with Chichester Spire a 8hip*s length open to the 
eastward of Selsea Comer, bearing N. by £. easterly; the Luff (a clump of trees on 
the top of a hill,) in one with Felpham Church Tower N. £. | £. ; and the Owen 
Light Vessel S. E. by E. 

From the east end of the Middle Ground the shoal extends N. W. by W. 3f miles 
to the S. W. extremity of the Boulder Bank, including the Pullar Bank ; these do 
not exceed a quarter of a mile in breadth, and have from ) to 3^ fathoma on them. 
These are the southern-boundary of the LODE STREAM, which is boanded on the 
north by the Mixon and Grounds. The Mixon is a narrow batik, lying E. by S., and 
W. by N. about 1 mile from Selsea Bill, having a beacon on its east end : with 
spring-tides it is entirely covered at two hours' flood. It joins the Grounds or Malt 
Owers, which take a circular direction towards the Street Rocks, The Boulder 
Bank is small and dangerous, having only 1 foot on it ; it is the S. W. extremity of 
all the dangers, and is joined to the Malt Owers by the Brake or Cross- Ledge, over 
which is the passage from the Looe Stream to Spithead, At the Boulder Bank, 
Selsea Signal House bears N. E. i E. distant 2^ miles ; Culver Cliff W. N. W. J W. 
10} miles ; and Dunnose W. i N. 14^ miles. 

The marks for these shoals are as follows ; — 

To clear the whole of the shoals to the eastward, bring Chichester Church on 
with the white way on Bow Hill ; this leads about 1 mile to the eastward of them. 

At the Owers Light, Lord Halifax*s Summer House will be on with the chancel 
of Selsea Church. 

At the same light, and at East Barrow Head, Pagham Church Spire is on with 
the yew-trees in Kingly Bottom, on Bow Hill, 

At the Shoal of the Lead, the west side of Stoke Chalk Pit will be on with the east 
gable of Pagham Church, 

Between the West Barrow Head and the Middle Ground there is, as before said, a 
swashway into the Looe Stream, the mark to go through which, is the white way on 
Bow Hill on with Selsea Corner : at West Barrow Head the yew-trees in Kingly 
Bottom are on with Selsea Corner: and at the shallowest part of the Middle Ground 
the west end of Chichester Church is on with the east end of Selsea Church, 

The highest part of Rook*s Hill, a little open to the eastward of Selsea Corner, is 
the mark for the east end of the Mixon, and for the swashway between the Pullar 
and Middle, 

From the shallowest part of the Boulder Bank, Lord Kinnaird*s House is on with 
the point near the fish houses, and Chichester Church Spire on with Hookas 
Windmill, bearing N. E. by N. 

To clear the Boulder and Brake, bring Chichester Church Spire on with the west 
end of Medmerry Barn, 

To go to the southward of all the dangers in the vicinity of the Owers, shnt in 
Ashey Down Tower, (in the Isle of Wight,) with the north side of Brading Down, ' 

The L00£ STR£AM. The leading mark to sail through the Looe Stream and 
over the Cross Ledge in the deepest water, is the top of Little See-me-not, just open 
to the southward of Culver Cliffs, taking care not to open or shut any more of it, but 
to endeavour to keep one half of it in sight : be sure not to mistake this mark, which 
sometimeB has been the case, even with persons well aeo^wMivVied vr\l\v \Va Looe^ by 
fiupposiag the mark to be another hill, called the Great See«-me-uoi, o^^xk ot C^A«eT 
^^^^ not being' aware of the danger of opening l\\e Great See me-not,\xii^ iaQ«^ ^v 
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aground on the Boulder Bank, where Great See-me-nol is indeed open of the Culver 
Cliff; whereas to sail in the best water it ought to have been shut by Culver Cliff , it 
being to the northward of Little See-me-not, 

Observe, that in coming from the westward, with flood tide, and little wind, 
the stream sets obliquely across the direction of the leading mark and towards the 
Boulder, which must be particularly attended to when to the westward of the Cross 
Ledge, for without a commanding breeze you will be in danger of being drifted on to 
that bank. 

According to the notice issued from the Trinity House, May, 1818, ** Two six feet 
buoys are now laid down at the entrance of the Looe Stream, one being red, the 
other chequered black and white, which will much facilitate the mariner's passage 
through this navigation. 

" Thererfor outer buoy is laid at the north-east part of the Nock or Boulder Bank, 
on the outer or S. W. part of the Cross Ledge, in two fathoms, with Chichester Spire 
on a grove of trees to the westward of Selsea Mill in one, bearing N. E. by N„ and 
the Luff in one with Selsea Bill E. N. E. The chequered buoy bearing from the 
red N. E. by E. distant about three-quarters of a mile. The beacon on the Mixon 
E. by N, 1 J of a mile, and the Owers Light S. E. { E. 

'* The chequered black and white or inner buoy is laid down about half a cable's 
length to the southward of the West Heads on the elbow of the Dries of the Mixon, in 
2 fathoms, with Rook*s Mill and the High House of Selsea in one, beanng N. E. by N. 
The Luff in one with Selsea Bill, bearing E. N. E. ; and the Mixon Beacon 
E. by S. about three-quarters of a mile. 

** The course through the Looe between the buoys is E. by S. and when over the 
Cross Ledge (on which there are no more than 2 fathoms at low water, spring tides) 
you will have no less than 4} fathoms at low water, all through to the eastward, 
clear of all the rocks on either side." 

The following Notice was also issued from the Trinity House, 23d January, 1823: 
^* In order to facilitate the navigation of vessels passing through the Park and 
Looe Stream, a buoy with a staff and vane (now a ball,) has been placed at about 
one-third of a mile to the eastward of the rocks on East Barrotu Head, near a small 
sand bank, on which there are no more than 2\ fathoms at low water, spring tides ; 
and at the north end of it, where the buoy is plaeed, 4} fathoms, with the following 
marks and bearings, viz.: The Owers Light Fcwe/ bearing S. W.by S. distant about 
1| mile: the Luff or clump of trees on a distant hill, a sail's breadth open to the 
north of Middleton Church, bearing N. E. by N. ; Pagham Church on with a 
grove of trees, N. by W.; Selsea Bill N. W. ; and the Beacon on the Mixon 
N.W.4W. 

'' After passing to the northward of the buoy, the course, by compass, to the 
entrance of the Looe Stream is W. N. W. ; great care must be taken not to come to 
the westward of the buoy till you are well to the northward of it." 

Ships intending to anchor in the Park, will get the mark of the white way on with 
Chichester Church, observing to pass to the eastward of the buoy, and run on until 
See-me-not comes quite on with Culver Cliff, when they will haul up to the N. W. 
and anchor in 4i or 6 fathoms, with Selsea Bill from West to W. N. W., but in 
dark weather, when these marks cannot be distinguished, keep to the eastward of the 
light-vessel, with the lead going, being careful not to bring it to the southward of 
S. W. by S. until you are 2^ miles beyond it, or past the buoy ; then steer for the 
anchorage. 

To sail out of the Park through the Looe Stream, you must keep the westernmost 
point of the beach off Selsea Harbour in one with Pagham Church, until you get the 
mark for running through the Looe Stream ; then keep that mark on until you have 
passed over the Cross Ledge, and deepened your water to 6 or 8 fathoms, or have 
Chichester Spire on with the west end of Medmerry Barn ; you may then steer for 
St. Helen* s or Spithead. 

Ships bound up or down Channel, should be careful not to come too near the 
Owers, more especially in light winds or thick weather. As you will have 18 fathoms 
within a mile andahalf of the east end of this dangerous bank; it is not safe, espe- 
cially when there is little wind, and the weather foggy, to approach any nearer to 
it than 20 fathoms. 

CHICHESTER HARBOUR lies 6 mi\ea ^. ^, ^ . \^ . Vt^^ ^^V%ea Y^>xv. 
Fesse/s ioundinto this Harbour, and Yiaving v«^ae^\\ie BraV* ox Cyo%% \^^viJSS 
beware of the Medmerry Bank, the least walct oti N«\i\QXiSaa\iia20aa^^N ^ck«.w^ 
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Lord Kinnaird*9 House just open to the westward of Medmerry Frntin Homm^ ud 
the S. W. side of Portsdown C/talk Pit on with the S. W. end of Hmyling TWm; 
the bank is narrow, and stretches along shore about a mile, hayiog 3 and 3( fathoM 
over its northern end ; it is two miles from the shore : within and dose to tuie shon 
is the Houndgate Rock^ with only one foot water ; the depth from the HowndgmttRsA 
to the Medmerry Bank is 2, 3, 6, 7, 6, 6, and 4 fathoms, the latter being cloee to tls 
edge of the bank. 

Sailing for Chichester Bar, you should get Portsdoum Mill on with the Sntk 
Sea House: this mark will lead ^ou to the westward of the bar ; but to sail over the 
bar you must take a pilot both m and out ; the mark is Rook's MUi, on with tke 
chimney head of the N . W. gable of the Custom House Watch-house ; in that direc- 
tion you will have 4{ feet, but in some parts are 6 and 6 feet ; the channel is betwen 
the JEast and West Pole, but so extremely narrow, and so liable to alter, that 
strangers will find the passage impossible to be kept without a guide. Being withii 
the bar, there are two channels, one running easterly to Itchenor, the westerly one 
to Bmswoi'th ; in this latter, vessels may anchor in 5, 6, and 7 fathoms ; the Pott 
Sand is covered about 5 hours' flood with spring tides. A pilot is necessary for 
strangers. 

LANGSTONE HARBOUR.— Three miles to the westward of the entrance to 
Chichester Harbour is a small channel, running between Hauling Island^ and 
Cumberland Fort Point, but the entrance is over a shallow flat^ with less than 
1 fathom water in several places, though within are 5 and 6 fathoms : this is called 
Langstone Harbour, and the mark for sailing into it is Clerk Jerwnse*$ Folly House, 
on with, or a little open of, Gunnen Point. This flat commences at the Mixon^ and 
continues to the entrance of Portsmouth, 






THE CHANNEL TO SPITHEAD. 

Description of the Shoah. 

npHE general passage into Spithead from the eastward is between the />ean and 
-'- Horse Sand, on the north eastern side, and several shoals which lie oflf the hit 
of Wight on the other. The Dean is an extensive flat that shoalens gradually, from 
20 feet on its outer edge to the shore ; opposite Cumberland Fort it runs out more 
than 3 miles, and extends 2^ miles from its outer extremity to its irmer buoy, called 
that of the Horse ; in a north westerly direction, whence it bends round to N. | £. 
and at the distance of about 2 miles, joins the shore near South Sea Castle. A dis- 
tinct rochy patch, of 4 fathoms, lies off its S. E. point, on which a buoy is placed, and 
called the Horse Tail, or Outer Buoy of the Dean. 

On the Isle of Wight side lies the PRINCESSA SHOAL, irregular and rocky, 
of about two-thirds of a mile in length from N. W. and S. E., and about a quarter 
of a mile broad, with a buoy at each end ; this has not more than 20 feet at low water 
over its middle, and must be avoided by large ships, especially when a heavy sea if 
running. 

The next to the Princessa are BEMBRIDGE and BETTY'S LEDGES, which 
run off* from Bembridge Point. 

The NAB is a small rock, with 19 feet water over it, and 5 to 6 fathoms close 
around it. To the E. N. E. of the Nab Rock is stationed a light vessel, to be de- 
scnhsd hpfcaftfii* 

The LONG ROCK has 22( feet over it, and lies about two-thirds of a mile to the 
N. W. of the Nab ; it has no buoy. The marks to avoid it are, Dunnose open of 
Bembridge Point, and Porchester Castle open to the eastward of South Sea Castle. 

The next is ST. HELEN'S PATCH, a small shoal of d| fathoms, lying nearly 
2 miles N. by W. | W. from the Nab Rock, and S. E. by E. from Nettlestone Point, 
distant If mile. 

The WARNER is nearly one-third of a mile in length from N. N. W. to S. S. E. 
and has 14 feet of water over it, and 12 fathoms on its east side, at one-third of a 
cable's ]engi\i from the buoy. On its west side the aou\id\iv^ vce xe^lar^ from 5 to 
3 fathoms, 
NOMAN'S LAND is the next danger wilhiu iVie Warncv: VV\a \* V\\^ ^ . U, ^wV 
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of the shoal ground that runs off from Nettlestone Point toward the Horse ; it is 
steep-to, having 14 fathoms water close on its northern edge. / 

RIDE SAND is a continuation of NomarCs Land: it runs from the shore from 
Nettlestone Point to Ride, and still further westward within the Mother Bank, On 
its eastern elbow is a buoy chequered red and white, which must be left on the lar- 
board hand, when running in from St. Helens, 

The STURBRID6E BANK is the next danger, and lies about 1| mile north- 
westward from N Oman's Land^ and one- third of a mile from Ride Sand: this sand is 
nearly three-quarters of a mile long from N. W. to S. E., is very narroWt and has 
15 feet water over its shoalest part, with a white buoy at each end. 

The MOTHER BANK is the next and last shoal; its eastern extremity lies be- 
tween the Sturhridge Bank and the Island ; it thence continues westward, and joins 
the shore at Old Castle or East Cowes Point, having all along on its edge from 2 to 
2^ fathoms, and on its eastern extremity 2 fathoms. 

Beside all these, there is a shoal, called the NEW GROUNDS, of irregular ex- 
tent, lying to the north-eastward of the Nab Rock, distant about half a mile; upon 
the shoalest part of which there are 4| fathoms water, at low spring-ebbs. 

Description of the Buoys, Sfc. wiik their Marks, 

The following five buoys are all black. 

The OUTERMOST or S. E. BUOY of the DEAN, called also the Dean Tail 
Buoy, lies in 27 feet, the bottom sandy, at the distance of 3^ miles S. i W. from 
Cumberland Fort, and 7i miles N. W. { N. from the Boulder Bank, The marks for 
it are Chichester Church Spire nearly on with the belfry of West Wittei'iny Church, 
£. N. E. } E. ; this church is situated on the east side of Chichester Harbour; Cum- 
berland Fort flag-staff a litte open to the left of Portsdown Mill, or the latter on 
with the east end of the barracks, bearing N. ^ E., and the high land of Dunnose on, 
or nearly on with the Culver Cliff, bearing W. S. W. ; and St, Helen's Mark on 
with the east end of the largest chalk-pit on Brading Downs. 

The SECOND is called the MIDDLE DEAN BUOY ; it bears from the outer 
buoy W. N. W. three-quarters of a mile, and lies in 27 feet, with the following 
marks : the high white tower on the distant land to the northward of Portsdown Hill, 
on with Mr. Clerk Jervoise*s Folly House, bearing N. N. E. J E. The six clumps 
of trees on the eastern part of Portsdown Hill, just open of the S. E. angle of Cum- 
berland Fort, bearing N. by E. f E. ; and Asheydown Tower on with the middle of 
the southernmost of ^tt;o clumps of trees at Priory House on the Isle of Wight, bear- 
ing W. j S. 

The THIRD or inner DEAN BUOY lies in 26 feet, N. W. J W. nearly three- 
quarters of a mile from the middle buoy, the bottom gravel. The marks are. Clerk 
Jervoise's Folly on with the S. E. angle of Cumberland Fort, bearing N. N. E. J E.; 
the cupola of the New Storehouse clock in Portsmouth Yard on with the south-west 
corner of the Turf-redoubt, which is a little to the eastward of South Sea Castle, 
bearing N. by W. ; and the windmill on Portsdown Hill on with the west part of 
Eastnee Fort, bearing N. by E. ^ E. 

The FOURTH or ELBOW BUOY, lies in 27 feet, gravelly bottom. The marks 
for it are, Asheydown Tower three times its breadth open south of the New Houses 
on Nettlestone Point, and the Tower of South Sea Castle on with the east end of the 
trees on Portsmouth Lines. 

The FIFTH or HORSE BUOY, lies in 20 feet, sandy ground, N. by W. }W., 
five-eighths of a mile from the buoy of the Elbow, The marks are, the westernmost 
of the two public houses on Portsdown HiU (standing on the side of the London 
Road) in one with the eastern extremity of Lump's Fort, bearing N. N. E. | E. ; 
Kickergill Tower open with the point of the N. E. angle of Monkton Fort, bearing 
N. N. W. I W. ; and Asheydown Tower on with the S. W. angle of a triangular 
field, near the shore, westward of Nettlestone Point, W. S. W. 

These are the five buoys which mark the edge of the Dean and Horse Sands, and 
must always be left on your starboard side in sailing towards Spithead, On ^qux 
larboard side are the shoals which lie off the Isle of Wi&kt. . 

The PRINCBSSA, or NORTH OFFING S¥LOMi, \»a V«^>kv)«^^«^\\.n^ 
i^latkbuoyoD the aovth-east, extremity lies \ti ^^^e^X. ^^^^^^ ^ *^^1 '^'^^S^^«^^se« 
marks are, the Tower of South Sea Castle in owe yj\\\v W^ ^^^^ ««A. ^\ >»R^ 
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most and smallest chalk- pit on Porttdown Ilill, bearing N. ( £.; the red tUydx/^ 
in Sandown Bay^ just open to the southward of the south-west extremity of Cm/nt 
Cliff, and bearing W. N. W.; Dunnote W. by S., distant 7 miles; Si. HMt 
Point just open of Bemhridye Point ; and the White Cliff of St, Oaikering's }xali 
open of Dunnose Point, 

The marks for the white buoy, which lies on the north-west extremity of the Prn- 
cessa Shoal f in 31 feet water, oazy bottom, are, the S. E. black buoy, S. £. by Sb ; the 
north-east eot'ner of the north easternmost bastion of Santlown Castle just open to tk 
southward of the /ligh water mark, off the south-west extremity of Culver CHjf^ 
bearing W. | N. ; the house on Nettlestone Point on with the Pilot* e House upm 
Bembridye Point, This point just open to the westward of Nettlestone Point, tid 
Queenbower House }U8t open to the southward of Culver Cliffy leads over the middle 
of the shoal, in between 3} and 4^ fathoms. 

BEITY'S LEDGE is about one mile from the Princessa ; this also has a hof 
on its eastern extremity, painted black, and lying in 24 feet water, gravelly bottosL 
The marks for it are, the New Inn at St. Helen's on with the Red Cliff Potnt withii 
Bembridye, bearing N. W. nearly; the high square tower of Porchester Castle oi 
with the round stone Sentry Box of the southernmost bastion of South Sea Ckdk, 
bearing N. I £., and the small chalk-pit on Dunito^^ just open to the soothward 
of Culver Cliff 

LONG ROCK. About two-thirds of a mileN.|E. from Betty's Ledge hitoy, 
and in the direction of the Warner Buoy, is the rocky shoal, called Limg Rock, on 
which, in very low spring ebbs, are only 22 feet; it lies with the towers of SoiUk 
Sea and Porchester Castles in one, bearing N. } £. ; and St, Helen's Mark N. W. br 
W. Westerly. 

The BEMBRIDGE LIGHT VESSEL is moored off Bembridye PoiiU, on the 
eastern part or flat of the Nab Rock, at tlie distance of 140 fathoms east from tbe 
Nab Buoy, in 4 fathoms water, with the following marks and bearings: — Nettlestone 
Point N. W. f N . ; St, Helen's Sea Mark N. W . by W. ; Asheydown Tower in one 
with the Spire of Bembridye New Churchy W. N . W. i W. ; Culver Cliff Skarf 
Western Edye W. J S.; Dunnose W. S. W. Westerly; Betty*s Ledge Bum 
W. I S. ; N. W. Buoy of the Princessa S. W. by W. ; S. £. Buoy of the Prineem 
S. S. W. ; Buoy of the Warner N. } W. 

From this vessel two distinct lights are shown in separate lanterns, snspended 
from two masts, at 43 feet distance asunder, and at different heights, the one lanteni 
at 25 feet, the other at 18 feet height above the vessel's deck, by which this floatinf 
Hglit may be readily distinguished from the Owers Floatiny Liyht and other lighti 
in that vicinity. In day time a red ball is hoisted at the mast head, and during daii 
and foggy weather a gong is constantly sounded. 

The WARNER SAND has on its east side a white buoy in 30 feet, on a fine 
sandy bottom ; bearing from the Nab Rock N. ^ W. distant 2\ miles ; from Bett^i 
Ledye Buoy N.} E. about 2\ miles ; the marks are, the cupola of St, John's Chmdf 
in Portsea, its apparent breadth open eastward of the trees on Portsmouth Luut 
N. I E. ; and St. Helen's Sea Mark just open eastward of St, Helen's Pointy bear- 
ing S W. by W. J W. 

NOMAN'S LAND has on the north-east point of it a white buoy, in 39 feet, 
gravelly bottom ; the marks for which are, Asheydown Tower on with the N.W. 
angle of a trianyular field near the shore, to the westward of the Salt Houses, bear- 
ing nearly W. S. W. ; and the tower of St, John's Chapel at Portsea N. by B. t K. 
on with the gap in the^r trees on Portsdown Hill ; the Warner Buoy bearing S. E. 
by S. distant 1^ mile. 

STURBRIDGE BANK. N. W. distant one mile and two-thirds from the huoy 
on N Oman's Land, lies the east buoy oi the Sturbridye Bank, which is white ^ and in 
19 feet water; the marks are the mill on South Sea Common, nearly midway betweeo 
the two swashway beacons^ bearing N . E. by E. nearly ; and the west end of the ifr 
trees on Portsdown Hill, on with the Governor's House at Haslar Hospital^ bearing 
N. N. E. } E. 

On its N. W. end is another white buoy, lying in 21 feet, sandy bottom, tbe marks 

for which are the mill on Portsdown Hitl on with the cupola of the Chapel of Hosier 

Hospital, bearing N. E. J E.; the Dock Yard cupola on with the east end of Hosier 

Ifaspiiai, N. E. i E. ; and Nettlestone Point S. b^ 1.. \ 1*. Wb^n Watekhouse 

^iftn/juat cornea opea of Nettlestone Pointy ^ou axe \o \be ^^aV^m^^I ii!&«B!t«(- 
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The buoy of the ROYAL GEORGE is red, and lies in 14 fathoms water, about 
30 fathoms eastward of the wreck of that ship, over which there are 4 or 6 fathoms 
water ; the marks for it arp, the wharf in Stokes Bay on with Kicker or Monkton 
Point N. N. W. I W., and the mill on Portsdown on with the eastern side of the 
trees on Portsmouth Lines N. E. J N. 

TheBUOY of the EDGAR lies nearly N. W-i W. one mile from the buoy of the 
Horse ; it is also red^ and lies on the wreck of the Edgar ^ in 12 fathoms : the marks are, 
the S. E. angle of South Sea Castle on with the 6 clumps of trees on Portsdown Hill, 
bearing N. E. ^ E.; and Wlb fir-garden on Portsdown Hill, on with the Platform 
Flag Staff , bearing N. N. E. : its distance from the buoy of the Royal George is 
430 fathoms S. E. \ S. These two buoys lie nearly in the fair way at Spithead^ 

The BUOY of the BOYNE is white, lying on the western side of the wreck, in 
26 feet water, with the eastern point of the trees on Portsmouth Lines on with the 
eastern beacon of South Sea Beach, bearing N. by E., and the Gap or London 
Road, on Portsdown Hill, on the S. £. angle of South Sea Castle, bearing 
JN.E. \ N. 

The SPIT BUOY is black, lying in 20 feet water, fine sandy bottom ; the marks 
are the two public houses on Portsdown Hill, in one with the tower of South 
Sea Castle, bearing N. E. i^ N. and the southernmost round brick sentry-box in 
Blockhouse Battery (under the ramparts, a little to the southward of the Flag Staff,) 
twice its apparent breadth to the southward of the Sea Mark at Gosport, bearing 
W.by W. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING AND WORKING INTO SPITHEAD 
FROM THE OWERS AND FROM OFF DUNNOSE. 

TpROM THE EASTWARD. Being abreast of the Boulder Bank, and having 
■^ Chichester Spire on with, or open to the westward of, Medmerry Barn, your 
course to the outer buoy of the Dean^ or Horse Tail, will be N. W., N. W. by N., 
or N. N. W. according to your distance from the Boulder, and as you have the wind 
and tide : in this track you will have 10, 9, 8, and 10 fathoms, sandy ground ; and 
after passing the outer buoy, you will deepen your water to 12 and 13 fathoms. Be- 
tween the Warner and the Elbow you will find 17 fathoms. When the Dock Yard 
clock comes open westward of Portsmouth Church you will be within the Horse, and 
may berth your ship at Spithead, as convenient. 

Vessels from the eastward, after passing the Owers, may run for SPITHEAD as 
follows ; The passage being between the Horse and Warner, run from abreast the 
Boulder Bank N. W. until opposite the S. £. Dean Buoy, approaching no nearer 
than 7 fathoms: then get Kickergill Tower* to come in one with the magazine in 
Monkton Fort, bearing N. N. W., and should you have a turning wind, stand off and 
on, turning Kickergill Tower from end to end of the Magazine of Monkton Fort, 
standing towards the Dean to 7 fathoms water, to St. Helen's 8, and?, to the Warner 
14, to the Elbow into 8, to the Horse 11, and toward Noman's Land into 17 fathoms ; 
but near the Warner or Neman's Land, should your water shoal, you must tack the 
first cast, for the ebb sets forcibly toward them; again, if turning out of Spithead, 
stand no nearer the Horse than 12, or to the Elbow than 9 fathoms, for the flood will 
otherwise drift you over them. 

In sailing from the westward for SPITHEAD, being abreast o/'DUNNOSE, your 
course to the buoy of the Princessa Shoal will be E. by N. or more Easterly, accord- 
ing as you have the wind and tide; and you will observe a rerf c/oy c/i/JT between 
the south-west extremity of the white chalky part of Culver Cliff tind Sandown 
Castle ; be sure to keep the red cliff well open to the southward of the white part of 
Culver Cliff, until the westernmost chalk-pit on Portsdown Hill comes on with the 
Tower of South Sea Castle, or Nelson's Monument with tlie eastern extremity of the 



♦ The old KiekergiU Tower, which was white, wad d\ekCM\X.\o>rte«bfiT.,\% ^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
a ver/ handsome new one, which is 20 f^et h\gher VViWi VYifc toiTjaaT^vcv^ ^v^wx^ft^ ^* 
ar/f/rtr, in horizontal stripes. ^ 

[British Chassel.'^ 
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trees on Portsmouth Lines ; and when you have brought the six clumos of trees oi 
Portsdown Hill on with Cumberland Fort, the treei then bearing aboiit N, N. E. 
proceed with this mark on, which will lead you to the eastward of the JioaHng light, 
and over the shoal part of the New Grounds, in 4| fathoms, until Kiekergill TofDer 
is in one with the magazine at Monkton Fort, with which yea may proceed to 
Spithead, 

To sail into SPIT HEAD westward of the Nab, and eastward of the T^rineessa and 
Warner, the leading mark is Nelson's Monument* on with the east end of the trees on 
Portsmouth Lines, bearing about N. 4 £. The depths from abreast of the PHncesn, 
where there are 4]^ fathoms, are 6, 7, 5, 7, 9, 14, and 16 fathoms : in the latter depth 
Kiekergill Tower will be on with the middle of the Magazine of Fort MomkUniy 
bearing N. N. W. with which you may proceed as before. 

At Spithead you may anchor in what depth you please from the Spit to MonktM 
Point, or with the South Sea Castle bearing from N. N. E. 4 E. to E. f N. and 
Kicker Point N. W. to N. N. W. In going out from Spithead, when the Kicker ii 
hid by the quantity of shipping there, bring the two western brickkilns in Stokes Bejf 
on with a remarkable clump of trees to the westward, bearing N. N. W, Men of 
war should never come nearer the Spit than Cahhot Castle just open of GUkiektr 
Point, but small ships may anchor, bringing Monkton Fort's south poitit W. N. W. 
and South Sea Castle east, mooring east and west. 

If bound to ST. HELEN'S ROAD, bring Asheifdown Toi&^ a little open totlie 
left of the white tower of St. Helens; this will carry you direct to the anchorage, 
and these two towers in one will lead clear of every part of the Dean and Horse 
Sands: anchor with this last mark on, bearing W. ^ N. and Bemhridge Poud 
S. W. i S. and you will have 10 and U fathoms water, fine sandy ground. 

Small vessels in leaving St. Helen's for Spithead, may, with westerly winds, go 
safely between the Warner and Noman's Land in 3 and 3| fathoms, keeping the 
tower of the South Sea Castle on with Portsdown Hill largest chalk- pit, N . by E. }R 
which mark will also go clear of the Horse. 

If the passage between Betty's Ledge and the N. W. buoy of the Princessa must 
unavoidably be taken in a dark night, the Trinity House Instructions direct as follow: 

** When Culver Cliff' he^rs north, distant from half to three-quarters of a mile, 
you will be about 3^ miles from the light, in 6 or GJ fathoms at low water ; the light 
then bearing E. N. E. From hence an E. by N. Northerly course will carry you to 
the southward of the Nab Rock and Ligkt Vessel. And when the Light Vewl 
bears N. by W. or N. by W. \ W, you may haul up to the eastward of her for 
St, Helen's Road. You must be very attentive to the bearings, as the tide betwecD 
Betty's Ledge and the Princessa (on which in many parts there are not more thin 
19 or 20 feet) runs with a velocity that makes this channel dangerous to sbips 
drawing much water. 

** Coming round the S. E. buoy of the Princessa from the westward, you must not 
haul up for the light until it bears north, when you may shape your course fo 
St, Helenas Road, and should on all occasions, if possible, pass to the eastward of the 
Light Vessel. The greatest attention must be paid to the time and setting of the tides." 

Sailing on for Portsmouth Harbour, you will leave the Buoy of the Boyne to 
the starboard, and the Buoy of the Spit to the larboard. When past these buoys, you 
must go between the 2 white buoys which are on the starboard side of the cbanuel. 
and the 2 black buoys. on the larboard ; your mark being the Gosport Chapel-beljij 
on with the southernmost ftrtc/c sentry box in Blockhouse Battery, which stands under 
the rampart on the outside, a little south of the flag-staflf. bearing N.N. W. a little 
Westerly. This will lead you through the deepest water, or, if forced to go in 
without a pilot, bring the Bedhouse at Haslar, open of the Watchhouse^ till the 
marks on the South Sea Beach are in one ; keep this mark on till you bring the house 
on Blockhouse Point on with the mark on Gosport Beach, and when you have passed 
this mark, steer mid-channel, and anchor at discretion. In this track, at the entrance 
between the buoys, are 2^ fathoms ; it then deepens to 3f , 4, and 5 fathoms ; between 
Blockhouse and Portsmouth Points are 7 and 9 fathoms. There is also a swashway 
over the Spit Sand; bring the 2 beacons in one, and you will go through it into the 
above channel, to the northward of the first black buoy, in I J fathom, or less water. 

A Semaphore Signal is now erected on the top of the Old Victualling House ^ore, 
i/t^A Sireei, PorUmouth, for the purpose of commwmc^kXVu^'wSxViX.V^ ^hi^^ing; tod 

* — ■ ■ ■ ..... . 1 — ■ •^. ^ 

• This monument or pillar is painted red and whlU ^tipe\x^\c\x\axV5 /vcv Qx^«t \a\«c^'^ 
^ojv conspicuous. 
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a lighl is placed on Souih Sea Castle to assist vessels, to make for the Harbour^ 
especially in stormy weather. A Semaphore House is also built at Lumps Fort^ 

TIDES. On the full and change of the Moon the tide flows, at Beachy Head^ 
Seaford, and Newhaven, until 1 1 o'clock ; at Brighton^ 5 minutes past 10 ; at Shore* 
ham. Little Hampton, in the Park, Owers, Looe Stream, and in Brading Haven, 
until 11 ; at Ride, 30 minutes past 11 ; at South Sea Beach, 35 minutes past 11 ; 
and at Portsmouth Harbour , 30 minutes past 1 1. 

Lieut. Mackenzie's Remarks on the Tides are as follow : 

1 . On the days of new and full moon, it is high water on the shore in Chichester 
Harbour at about 1 If, audit is low water at about 4|. The tide generally flows 
more than seven hours, but seldom ebbs more than five. On the first and last quarter 
days of the moon it is high water about 4, but it ebbs only till 9 on those days. 
Extraordinary high spring- tides rise 15, and sometimes 16 feet perpendicular ; 
ordinary spring-tides about 14 feet. Neap-tides rise 5 or 6, and sometimes 7 feet. 

2. On the days of new and full moon, it is high water on the shore in Selsea Har* 
hour at about I If, and it is low water at about 5| ; so that the tides here are regu- 
lar, or flow and ebb about 6 hours alternately ; yet they rise and fall much the same 
as in Chichester Harbour. 

3. In the Looe, on the days of new and full moon, the stream of ebb makes to the 
westward about 10, or an hour and three-quarters before high water on the shore in 
Selsea Harbour : and the stream of flood makes to the eastward at about 4, or nearly 
the same time before low water there. 

Spring-tides iu the Looe run about 3 knots, and neaps 2 ; but in the Park, and 
along the shore oi Selsea, the velocity of the tide is inconsiderable, (excepting just at 
Selsea Bill, where it is rather strong,) nor does it turn at the same time as in the 
Looe, but about half-tide on the shore. 

West of Beachy the stream of flood continues to run eastward, until three-quarters 
after 11. 

In Langstone and Portsmouth Harbours, extraordinary high spring-tides rise 18 
feet, and ordinary spring- tides 16 or 17 feet; neap tides rise 11 or 12 feet. 

The flood runs slowly into Chichester, Langstone, and Portsmouth Harbours until 
the western tide sets in, then it flows fast : in all these harbours the tide flows 7 hours 
and ebbs little more than 5. 

To the eastward of St. Helen's it runs till 9f in the morning, but it is not high 
water till lib. 

Through St. Helen's towards Spithead it runs nearly 8 hours, which include the 
two last hours of the flood and the whole of the ebb. 

At Spithead it runs eastward till 9^ in the mornings but it is not high water on the 
shore before lib. 35', when the tide is just making out of Portsmouth Harbour. At 
Spithead it runs to the westward 7, but to the eastward only 5 hours. 

When it is high water in Portsmouth Harbour, it will be two hours ebb at Spit- 
head, and the ebb from the harbour will set westward through Spithead. 

The last quarter of the channel flood sets in round Bembridge Point and through 
St. Helen's Road to Spithead, making the tide at Spithead run to the westward one 
hour and a half sooner than it does at Dunnose. 

With west and south-west winds the tides commonly run longer and rise higher 
than usual, and with opposite winds the reverse. 



FROM SPITHEAD, THROUGH THE ISLE OF WIGHT 
CHANNEL AND NEEDLES, TO POOLE, &c. 

MONKTON or KICKER POINT lies nearly 2 miles W. N. W. } W. fr6m 
South Sea Castle ; and 7 miles N. W. f N. from Kicker Point \s. C^Ulvox 
Castle, at the western side of the entrance to SoutUamplou YftiUT, ^^^^^fi^s>^^ 
miles from SoUthtifhpt&n. tr6m CaUhot Cdslle We cti^\.\i^xveia^v^ O^IC^'kki 
S/a»s Ore Point, whence it is distant %\ ttilUa, «LTi& \\ietit.e XO Huvsi C<».%Ufc>M!^ 
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ing and distance are W. | S. 9 milei. On the Isle of Wight tide. Old Cmstle, or 
East Cowes Pointy is the first, and bears from Kicker Point W. N. W. ^ W. distant 
51 miles ; from thence to Egypt Point the bearing and distance are N. W. by W. 1( 
mile, having the entrance to Medina River between. The distance from Egypt Point 
to Stans Ore Point is about !( mile N. by W. : this is the eastern extremity of the 
Solent t the name of that part of the channel which extends itself from thence to 
Hurst, From Egypt Point to Sconce Point the bearing and distance are W. 1 8. 
8} miles, and from the latter to Hurst Castle W. N. W. a little more than a mile. 

STOKE'S BAY lies to the westward of the Kicker Pointy and is a place much 
frequented by merchant ships, especially in time of war: here you may anchor in 
from 4 to 9 fathoms, from half a mile to two miles distant from Kicker I^oini, on ex- 
cellent good holding ground. 



Description oftke Shoals, 

Within the Isle of Wight to the westward of Spithead there are several shotli, 
which lie in the way of shipping. Of these, the first are the RIDE and MOTHER 
BANKS, the former drying at low water along the shore of the Isle of Wight. The 
edge of the Mother Bank extends S. E. by E. 4 miles from Old Castle Poini^ and 
terminates in two points or spits ; the Inner Spit running in between the Siurbridgt 
and Ride Sand ; the Outer Spit terminating at about two-thirds of a mile W. N. W. 
from the west buoy of the Sturbridge, On this part there are 3 fathoms, the large 
ehalk^pit on Portsdown Hill being in one with Kickergill Tower ^ bearing N. E.JE. 
All along its northern edge to where it joins the shore, are from 2{ to 2 and 1 fathom 
water ; the Peel Buoy lies on this edge. 

The SPIT is on the opposite side, and forms the west side of the Channel or en- 
trance to Portsmouth Harbour^ having a black buoy on its eastern extremity, already 
described in page 41. This sand extends l^ mile southward from Blockhouse Pointy 
and 1} mile eastward from Kicker Point, From Kicker Point the shore Qontioaes 
flat some distance off to Browndown Pointy and thence to some distance up on the 
east side of Southampton Water. 

To the westward of Stoke's Bay, between the Kicker Point and Old Castle Point, 
lies the MIDDLE BANK, a little more than 2 miles in length, N. W. by W. and 
S. E. by E. and about a quarter of a mile wide : it has 2 fathoms on its shoalest 
party and a black buoy on each end. There are 5 and 6 fathoms near to both sidei 
of it. 

The BRAMBLE lies at the entrance to Southampton Water ^ and has from I foot 
to 2 fathoms water over it ; the least depth is near the west end. Aion^ its soath 
edge, from the depth of 3 fathoms, it suddenly deepens to 6, 7, and 8 fathoms : fosr 
buoys are laid on its edges. 

The THORN is a small narrow shoal of 2{ fathoms, lying to the north-westward 
of the Bramble^ and having a passage on each side of it, into Southampton Water. 
To the northward of the Thorn is Calshot Flat, which runs out to a considerable dis- 
tance from shore ; and extends from Calshot Castle to Stans Ore Point ; a buoy lies 
on its S. E. extremity. 

In the SOLENT the shore on the side of the Isle of Wight is quite clear, except- 
ing West Cowes^ Gurnet, and Hampstead Points, off which are ledges of rocks, 
extending from the shore nearly a quarter of a mile out. On the opposite sbore from 
Stans Ore Point to Hurst is Vifiat, which runs a considerable way over the channel 
from the Main towards the Island, between Stans Ore Point and Jack in the Basket^ 
which is a pole, painted white, having a basket at its top, and standing at the entrance 
to Lymington Creek, £. N. E. from Hurst Castle, distant 2j^ miles ; this flat con- 
tinues thence nearly in a line to Hurst ; and dries at half tide. About a mile to the 
westward of Stans Ore Point is a passage which leads into Beaulieu River : it is 
narrow and winding, having at the entrance only 1 1 fathom water, but further in are 
4 and 5 fathoms. A beacon points out the entrance. In Lymington Creek are 2 and 
2^ fathoms, and nearly a mile up are two beacons, one on each side of the channel ; 
between thi^ni are 2 fathoms. The passage is very narrow all the way to Lymington, 
The western c/ialk-pit on the Ide of Wight jnst lo\ic\i\i\^ iVv^a vje^tern ^oint of Fsr- 
moutA Town ia the mari for the mouth oC t\iis cYiaiitie\. 
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Description of the Buoys, SfC. with their Marks. 

The PEEL BUOY is white, and lies close to the north edge of the Mother Bank, 
two miles and three-quarters from the west buoy of the Sturbridge, Its marks are, 
Asheydown Tower on with the ship-builder* s white house at Fishbourne, S. J W.; the 
windmill on Portsdown Hill in line with a windwill in the gap in Corner Trees, 
E. by N. i N. ; and Portsmouth Church Tower in one with the south part of Haslar 
Chapel, E. 1^ S. 

The MIDDLE East Buoy is black, and lies in 28 feet, with the Tower of South 
Sea Castle on with the extremity of Richer Point, bearing E, S. E. 1 E. ; and the 
windmill on Portsdown Hill on with the gap in Comer Trees, bearing E. N. E. ^ E. 

The MIDDLE West Buoy is also black, and lies in 28 feet, with a large brick- 
house &t West Cowes, on with the boat-house on East Cowes Point, bearing W, by S.; 
and Asheydown Tower ^ its width open to the westward of a small patch of wood near 
Wooton, bearing S. ^ E. 

The BRAMBLE East Buoy is white, and lies in 21 feet, at the distance of three- 
quarters of a mile N. N. E. i E. from the West Buoy of the Middle, The marks for 
this buoy are, the west side of Hamble Church Tower, on with Hook Summer-house, 
bearing N. \ W. ; the south side of Haslar Hospital Water Enyine just open to the 
northward of Kickergill Tower, bearing S. E. by E. |^ E. ; and a large yrove of trees 
in the Isle of Wight, on East Cowes Point, 

The BRAMBLE N. E. Buoy is chequered black and white, and lies in 12 feet 
Mater, with Nelson*s Monument just open to the eastward of a small house near 
Brown C/f^.^eastward of Titchjield Haven, E. J N.; and the east end of Hamble 
Church in line with a red roofed house below Hook House, North. 

The BRAMBLE N.W. Buoy is red, with staff and ball, and lies in 34 feet, with 
the windmill on West Cowes, in line with the middle house in Cowes Castle, S. S. W. 
westerly ; Nelson's Monument in line with a house in a gap of the trees, southward 
of Hill Head, E. J N. ; and Hamble Church Tower on with the highest part of CaU 
shot Castle, N. by E. easterly. 

The BRAMBLE West Buoy is red, and lies in 4 fathoms water, with Hamble 
Church midway between Calshot and the public house near it ; and Nelson^s MonU" 
ment thrice its length open west of Stubbing ton Station House, E, by N, 

The East Buoy of the Bramble lies about half a mile from the shoal ; between this 
and the West Buoy are 3 fathoms ; about a ship's length off, 6 fathoms ; at half a 
cable's length, 7 fathoms ; at two cables' length, 9 fathoms; and in mid-channel are 
1 1 fathoms, at low water. 

CALSHOT FLAT.— Two black buoys are placed upon the edge of this flat, one 
being at its S. Eastern extremity, and the other about half a mile from Calshot Castle 
Point, 

The Black Jack is a small black bv^y laid on the N. E. edge of Calshot Spit, in 
6 feei water, at about a quarter of a mile from Calshot Castle. 

On the top of CALSHOT CASTLE, a bright Jixed light is exhibited, appearing 
of two colours ; the brightest, of the natural colour, will be visible to vessels coming 
into Southampton Water from the westward, when abreast of Stone Point, and about 
two cables' length from the shore, which will continue until abreast of the West 
Buoy of the Bramble, whence a red light will be seen until to the eastward of the line 
of the chequered buoy of the same, and the Black Jack off the Castle, when the 
brighter light will be again visible, and will lead clear of Cadland Point, in running 
up, if not shut in to the westward. 

The three following buoys are placed on the north side of the Isle of Wight ; viz. 
a white one on the Gurnet Ledge in 3} fathoms ; a black one on the Leep Middle in 
4{ fathoms, opposite to the Gurnet, and a white one in 5 fathoms, on Hampstead 
Ledge, That on the Gurnet is a mile and a quarter W. J S. from Egypt Point, that 
on the Leep Middle is a mile and a quarter N. N. W, \ W. from the Gurnet, and 
that on Hampstead Ledge is SJ miles W. S. W. \ W. from the Leep. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM SPITHEAD TO HURST, 

AND ALSO UP TO SOUTHAMPTON. 

RAILING Northward of the Middle, from Spit head a N. W. coarse from the hunf 
^ of the Royal George, will carry you about half a mile to the northward of the 
east black buoy of the Middle ; keep on this track until the Tower of South Sea 
Castle comes open to the northward of Monhton Fort, bearing S. E. by £. f E., or 
until the Tower of Portsmouth Church is in a line with ybur brick kilns near Stoke*s 
Bay House, bearing £. S. E. i E. Either of these marks will lead between the 
Middle and Bramble, in from 7 to 10 fathoms water, to a fair berth ofS Egypt Point, 
in the best water : the latter mark leads in mid-channel between these snomU, and 
the former nearer the Middle: they intersect about half a mile o£f Egypt Paint, 
From hence the course to Hurst is west, and the distance about 9} miles. 

Sailing Southward of the Middle from Spithead, the leading mark is Egypt Point 
in one with Old Castle Point, bearing N. W. by W. | W. When you have passed 
the East Buoy of the Middle, be cautious not to open the former with the latter, but 
keep it alternately open and shut, lest you run upon the Middle, and when the West 
Buoy of the Middle bears N. by E. distant half a mile, steer N. W. or more Northerly, 
in order to give Old Castle Point a good berth, until Egypt Point bears W. j N. 
then steer W. N. W. until you are abreast of the point, from whence proceed to 
Hurst, as before directed. In dark weather, should Egypt and Old Castle Points 
not be distinguishable from Spithead, then bring and keep the Tower of South Sea 
Castle a sail's breadth open of Kicker Point, and that will lead you along to the 
southward of the Middle, until the former mark can be seen and brought on. 

Working to windward, you may stand toward the Sturbridge iuto 8 fathoms, and 
towards the Kicker Point to the same depth ; towards the Mothei' Bank into 7 fa* 
thorns, and into Stokers Bay to 7 or 6 fathoms. Between the Middle and Mother 
Banks you may stand into 7 fathoms, on either side ; and also into the same depth 
towards the north side of the Middle and towards the shore, taking care to come no 
nearer the Middle than to have Kicker Point S. E. by E. J E.. or South Sea CastU 
well open to the left of Monckton Fort, Stand no nearer to the Bramble than 9 or 
8 fathoms, nor to Old Castle and Egypt Points than 8 or 7 fathoms. 

Between Egypt Point and Yarmouth, you may stand toward the island into 8 fii- 
thoms, taking care to avoid the forementioned ledges of rocks, off Egypty Gurnet, and 
Hampstead Points, and towards the main into 7 or 6 fathoms. 

ANCHORAGES. Between the Sturbridge and the buoy of the Middle is good 
anchorage every where, and merchant vessels generally lie in 4, 5, 6, and 7 fathoms, 
safely sheltered from southerly winds, and on good clean ground, Ride bearing from 
S. S. W. to S. W. 

In Cowes Road the anchorage is N. N. E. of Cowes, having from 8 to 11 fathoms, 
good holding ground. In going from West Cowes Point to Yarmouth, the course is 
nearly west, distance 9 miles. Vessels may stop a tide any where between West 
Cowes and Yarmouth ; the nearer to the island the more will they be oat of the 
strength of the tide ; but the places most used for anchoring are Cowes and Yar* 
mouth* The ground in Yarmouth Road is good for holding ; but the best an- 
choring is on the east side near to the shore, in 6 or 7 fathoms, where you will 
lie out of the strength of the tide ; yet care must be taken by ships at single 
anchor to prevent bringing home their anchors, for the tides run strong and ir- 
regular. 

Opposite Jack in the Basket vessels may anchor with Jack in one with the church 
at Lymington, about half a mile from the beacon, in 3 and 4 fathoms; the ground is 
good, and the riding better than at Yarmouth: there is also anchorage in Hurst Roadf 
in 4, 5, and 6 fathoms. 

SOUTHAMPTON WATER. Between the east buoys of the Bramble and 

Middle, and the Main, is a channel for sailing into Southampton Water, When the 

wind is between the S. S. W. and £. S. £. it is fair for going up Hampton Water, 

A neiy pier is now erected at Southampton ; extending \iv a ^Irai^ht line 150 feet 

bejrond the JSreakwaier, and then breaks off to the T\g\\\aT\d\e^\,,\v\ VW ^otmoi^^ 

y^owan Zeiier T, A convenient place for embatkalion \s formed, lot ^\>axea% oI^^mi 
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tide, where the steam' packets are enabled to laud their passengers with ease and 
safety. 

If, when you are bound for Southampton^ the wind be northerly, you may stand 
into Stoke*s Bay to 3 fathoms, and off to the westward as you please, until you get 
abreast of Titc/ifield trees. Bring Humble Church Tower on with Hook Summer 
House f and you will sail on in 2J and 3 fathoms until Calshot Castie corneal, W, by N. ; 
then steer toward the castle until Freemantle House is on with the extreme 
point of Southampton Quay, bearing N. by W. J W. ; with this mark on you will 
pass Cataline Lake, and keeping mid-channel, may anchor opposite Hyth Hardway^ 
in 4i fathoms, or proceed to the eastward of the Gymp Shoal at Southampton^ an- 
cboriog abreast of the town in 2\ fathoms, muddy ground : a narrow channel also 
runs up to the north-eastward to Itchin, between which and the Cross House you 
will find anchorage in 1 J and 2 fathoms. 

Calshot buoy is in 14 feet water, at the extremity of the flat, and Bursledon Mill 
on with Hook Summer House just clears the flat to the eastward. 



THE NEEDLES CHANNEL. 



T 



I HIS channel may be considered to commence at Sconce Point on the one side, and 
Hurst Beach on the other ; it is bounded on the eastern side by the Isle of Wight, 
and on the western by the shoals called the Shingles, and terminates with the Chalk 
and Needle Rocks, On the eastern side are the HoWy Warden, and Tinker Ledges, 
On the extremity of the Warden Ledge a black buoy is placed at nearly half a mile 
N. i E. from Warden Point ; the marks for it are the flagstaff on Sconce Point on 
with Round Tower Point, bearing E. N. E. } E. ; and a remarkable grove of trees 
in the New Forest, on with the east part of Hurst Castle, bearing N. by E. ; the 
point of Warden Ledge lies with Lymington Church open of Hurst Beach, bearing 
N. N. E. J E, two-fifths of a mile distant from Warden Point ; on this point are 2 
fathoms : the mark to clear the Warden is Sconce Point kept open of Round Tower 
Point, until the Needles Light* comes open of Hatherwood Point. On the Tinker^ 
which is an irregular shoal lying off Lower Warden Point, are 3i fathoms. Off 
Hatherwood Point are the Five Rocks, with from 1| to 3 fathoms over them, but they 
are close to the land, and out of the fairway of shipping, therefore not an object of 
danger. The Needles Rocks lie off the point of land called Needle Point, and are 
always remarkable objects. The Chalk Rocks are on the western side of the Channel, 
and near the extremity of the Shingles, 

The SHINGLES extend nearly W. S. W. and E. N. E. full 2^ miles, and from 
their S. W. extremity, Hurst Castle bears E. N. E. ^ E. distant 3 miles ; this outer 
part is connected with the Needles Point by a narrow bar shoal, called the Bridge, on 
which are only 3 fathoms water, at the distance of one quarter of a mile from the 
Needles Rocks, The N. E. part of the Shingles lies with Hurst Castle bearing 
E, N. E. i E., distant half a mile. Without the outer or S. W. extremity of the 
Shingles, lies a reef of chalky rocks with 2 and 2| fathoms over them. W. by N. 
from the Clialk Rocks, is the Dolphin Bank, about half a mile in extent, with 14 feet 
over the sboalest part ; from this the largest chalk pit on Portsdown Hill appears a 
little open of the Sconce Point, and the Needles Lighthouse a little open to the 
southward of the Outer Needles Rock, From the western part of the Dolphin a 
narrow shoal extends W. \ N. two miles, with from 3^ to 5 fathoms over it, and 6 
fathoms close to it. 

In May 1826, three buoys were laid upon the Shingles: the following notice of 
their marks and bearings was issued from the Trinity House, 

*^ N, E, Buoy, chequered red and white, at its N. E. end, in 5 fathoms, with the 

* The Needles Light is a brilliant fixed light, elevated 475 feet above the mean level uf 
the sea, and may, in clear weather, be seen 5 or 6 leagues off. Whew t\v& \x'^\&\»ub^«. x^.^^ 
building on St, Caikarine's Point is completed arvdVYie light ex>M5a\\.«A., N^aa ■N«dXM\A^W^^ 
lie discoDtiaued as a channel Ught ; and will not be ^V%\b\e \.o \Xi^ ^\>!Ck««s<^^^ Sit^feNxftft 'i 
heMxiagofSt.Alban'sHead, that is, about W.by l^.b^ eoTn"^^^ 
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high lighthouse on Hunt Point open to the right of the low one, and on with the 
middle of the public house^ exactly between its two chimneys, bearing N. E. by E. | E.; 
and the two houses in Caldwell Bay, exactly on with each other, bearing 
S. S. £• J E« 

** The Elbow Buoyy striped black and white longitudinally, lies in 7 fathoms, with 
the high lighthouse at Hurst open its breadth to the northward of the low lighthouse, 
bearing N.E. by E.^ E. ; the Outer Needles Rock S. W. ; and Sconce Point E. JN. 

*' S. W, Beacon Buoy, red, with staff'and ball, is laid in 5 fathoms, with the high 
lighthouse in one with the beacon, bearing E. N. E. ^ E., and JSodes Signal, or High 
Down Beacon, on with the westernmost part of the variegated cliff in Alam Bay.*' 

NORTH CHANNEL. Between the Shingles and Hurst Beach is a passage 
called the North Channel, in some parts half a mile wide, with 5, 4, and 3 fathoms in 
it, decreasing as you advance toward Christ Church Bay ; the mark through is Sconce 
Point, which has a flagstaff upon it, just touching the south side of Hurst Castle; 
but as this leads over the N. W. end of the Shingles, in little more than 2 fathoms, 
it will be better perhaps to pass by the lights, and keep along the beach at the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile from the shore ; yon will then pass in the deepest 
water. At the further end of this channel is a rocky shoal, called the Mineway^ lying 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore. When you are to the westward of the 
Shingles, you may proceed to bring Egypt Point on with Hurst Castle, bearing 
£. i S., which mark will lead you between the Dolphin and Christ Church Banks, in 
10 and 11 fathoms. 

On Hurst Point there has been erected a new or high lighthouse, of a red colour, 
bearing N. E. by E. \ E., distant 755 feet from the o/d or low lighthouse, the former 
is 55 feet above the level of the sea, being 25 feet higher than the latter ; and adds 
considerably to the safety of the Needles Passage. A beacon has also been erected 
upon Hurst Beach, to the westward of the low light, to point out, when in a line with 
the high light, bearing £. N. £., the boundary of the Chalk Rocks, 

To SAIL THROUGH THE NEEDLES OR SouTH CHANNEL. Jn coming from the 
westward, observe to keep the beacon and high light in one, until High-down, or 
Node's Beacon, opens to the northward of the high-land of Needles Point ; you are 
then arrived just without the S. W. part of the Chalk Rocks and the opposite rocks 
that form the bridge, and near the Beacon Buoy ; then steer to the eastward, to bring 
the two lights in one, with all expedition ; lest you get on the S. £. projection of the 
Shingles; and this mark will carry you through the South Channel, Be careful not 
to bring the high light to the westward of the low light, but rather keep it open to the 
eastward, and pass to the eastward of the buoy, lest you should get on the Shingles, 
which are steep-to. 

Coming from the southward, as the lights at Hurst bear N« £. from the Needles 
Point, you must bring the lights in one, bearing N. £. by E. i E., then steer in for 
them as a leading mark ; and when the Needles Light bears S. E. by E. you are then 
within the Bridge, and may open the high light a little to the eastward of the low 
light, steering up the Channel in that direction until near to Hurst Beach, to which 
you should give a small berth in order to keep clear of the ebb tide. 

When, in case of northerly winds, you wish to borrow upon the Chalk Rocks, being 
to the westward of them, and having the Needles Point in sight, steer to the north- 
eastward until you have Node's, or High down Beacon, in sight, within the high land 
r of the Needles, bearing about E. S. £. i E. ; and when this Beacon is over the divi- 
sion between the Chalk and Clay Cliffs, which is very distinguishable, this mark will 
lead clear of the southern extremity of the Chalk Rocks ; keep it thus until the high 
light is over the beacon at Hurst, you will then be abreast of the Beacon Buoy, and 
should steer east, until the two lights are in one : then proceed as before directed. 

In working in through the Needles Passage, (which, however, should not be at- 
tempted with any, except small vessels, unless there be urgent necessity for it,) ships 
may stretch so far to the westward as to bring the beacon and high-lighthouse in one, 
until the Needles Light bears E. S. E. ; but higher up the channel, beyond that bear- 
ing, they must not stretch farther westward than to bring the two lights in one^ nor 
farther to the S. E. than to bring the Needles Light S. S. W. i W, 

The Lights in one is the mark leading along the S. Eastern side of the Shingles 

into the depth of 3| fathoms at its N. E. point, which must be avoided by passing to 

r/fi' eastward of the Buoy, Therefore, in sailing outwards, you ought not to bring 

//re /^J/j' tn one either in working or with a fair w\i\A, wti^\ ^wx «lt^ ^q^WVi^low the 

-^«^ of the Harden Zedge, or the Needles bear S, S . W . \eft\. ^ou l^W Vb\^ ^l«&sniA 
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on the east side of the Shhigles, for the ebb-tide runs strong to tlie north-westward 
through the North Channel, and upon the east-voint of the Shingles, which is par- 
ticularly to be guarded against, being steep-to nere, as well as all along the S. E. 
side ; hence a good berth should be given to that part. 

CHRIST CHURCH HARBOU R. Christ Church Head lies N. W. by W. i W. 
from Hurst Castle, distance about 7^ miles, and the harbour entrance is three-quarters 
of a mile to the north-eastward of the Headland. There is good anchorage in the 
hay to the eastward of the harbour's mouth, about a mile and a half or two miles 
from the shore, in 5| or 6 fathoms, with the white summer house on Poole Head just 
open to the souih of Christ Church Head ; but Christ Church is a bar harbour, and 
accessible to small vessels only at high water : the sands also are cont^iually varying 
their positions. 

From Christ Church Head runs a long ledge, having near the shore only three 
feet, and increasing as it runs to seaward to 3 and 4 fathoms ; the mark to run in 
between it and the Dolphin is Hurst Castle on with Egypt Point, in 10 and 1 1 fathoms. 

To go to the eastward of this ledge, bring Christ Church Tower well open to the 
east of Christ Church Head, bearing N. N. W. i W. 

To go to the westward of the ledge, bring Christ Church Tower just open to the 
westward of Warren*s Summer House, or of the brow of the hill on which the 
summer-house stands, bearing N. ^ W. 

Old Harry or Foreland Point just open to the southward of Christ Church Head 
leads outside of Christ Church Bar and the foul ground around it ; and to sail in or 
out of the harbour, bring Poxdown House on with the southernmost white stone 
house in Wick Village ; but it must be observed that the sand banks at the entrance 
frequently shift 

From Christ Church Head to Foj'eland Point, on which stands a battery, the bear- 
ing is W. f S. distance 7} miles. At this point is a remarkable detached piece of 
land, somewhat like a pinnacle, called Old Harry, through which you may see into 
Studland Road. The coast between these places takes a semicircular sweep, having 
Poole Harbour to the westward. 

POOLE BAR lies W. N. W. Northerly, from the Needles Point, distant about 12i 
miles, and about l^mile N. by E. from Old Harry Point ; on it are generally only 15 
feet at high water, and from 6 to 7 feet at low water, ordinary spring tides, according 
to wind and weather. A black bar buoy lies on the point of the sand, which forms 
the northern entrance to the Channel; this must be left on your starboard side ; the 
passage is further pointed out by black buoys on the eastern side of the Chatinel, and 
by red ones on the western side ; but the sands frequently shift, so that a stranger 
should always take a pilot. Just within the bar buoy a smaller black buoy is placed, 
to mark sl shoal point of Hook Bank, which appears to be advancing into the Channel. 
AVhen southerly or easterly winds prevail, there is a considerable sea on the bar, and 
no stranger should, in those cases, attempt to cross it : but, under favourable or 
urgent circumstances, steer for the bar buoy, which, with the next black biioy, are to 
be left about half a cable's length to the eastward ; then run in N. by £. \ £. till 
abreast of the inner red buoy, when you will open a remarkable clump of trees on 
Lytchell Hill. With this mark well open, and the trees to the eastward of Branhsea 
Castle, bearing about N. by W. J W. run in between the Haven Point in deep water. 
When rounding North Haven Point, on the east side of the entrance, give it a good 
berth, and make for the anchorage off the pier at Branhsea Castle ; or, if bound to 
Poole, proceed by the main Channel, which is marked by brooms all the way. 

The Milk Maid's Bank, on which the outer red buoy is placed, during heavy 
ground swells, varies in its extent and height occasionally, but it is not found mate- 
rially to affect the navigation over the bar. 

Good anchorage may be found in easterly gales in Studland Bay for vessels under 
12 feet draught, close in and abreast of the middle Three Yards or upright pillars in 
the cliff, witii Old Harry S. S. E. ^ E. In westerly gales Studland vlSot^s excellent 
shelter. 

POOLE HARBOUR enjoys an uncommon advantage, namely, that of the ebbing 
and flowing of the tide twice in 12 hours ; it first flows regularly for 6 hours, and ebbs 
for an hour and a half: it then flows again for an hour and a half, and ebbs during 
the remaining three hours. The second flood seems to be owin^ to l\!kfe^<iR.>o\\asct ^>xv.- 
ation of the mouth of the river. By its being ii\ aWy Xoyiw^^ >X^«i ^^^\.,^^>oA^ ^\ 
ebb, fiom between the Jsle of Wight and the ina\ti, iaWa wio VV«LV\iW3,i2ocv^^wj.^^>'^ 
way into the river, so as to raise the water for au Aiowt auOi ^ \v^^ \ ^\. viv^e^^^*^ 
[BMiTtsu Chai^nel.j 
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the water without the har, by its falling below the level of that within, produces a 
second ebb for the space of three hours, or until it is low water. 

S. W. f W. from Old Harry Pointy about 2^ miles, is Peveral Point and Ledge, and 
three-quarters of a mile further in the same direction is Durlestone Point ; between 
the two former is Swanage Bay, a place of very indifferent anchorage, having several 
rocks within it, as well as off Peveral Point ; but bring the little round humntoek 
north of Swanage on with a mill that stands further inland, or bring Old Harry Point 
to bear about N. £. ^ N. and you can anchor in 3 or 4 fathoms, gravel and sand, 
sheltered from S. W. winds. Off Durlestone Point is a small rock Sbove water lying 
close to the land. 

To SAIL FROM THE OWERS TO THE SOUTHWARD OF THE ISLB OF WiGHT. Steer 

from abreast of the Elbow W. N. W. } W. about 20 miles ; you will then be opposite 
Dunnose; from whence to St. Catherine's Point is 5 miles W. } N.; from St, Ca- 
therine's Point to the Needles is 12 miles about N. W. ^ N. ; and from the Needles io 
Durlestone Head 16 miles W. by N. In this passage are several overfalls, called 
Races, running out from and between Dunnose and St. Catherine's Point; off the 
latter is some foul ground at Rocken-end, extending W.f N. nearly 2 miles ; and 
from hence to the Needles the shores are rocky, and the ground for that distance to 
seaward foul, particularly off Atherfield and Bull Place Points, where tiie rocks 
nearly dry. 

Between St. Catherine's and Durlestone Heads are from 18 to 29 fathoms. In sail- 
ing along you will observe an in-draught, setting in with the flood toward the Needles 
Passage, which must be properly allowed for. 

ST. CATHERINE'S LIGHTHOUSE. A tower is now erecting on St. Ca- 
therine's Point, which, according to a Trinity House Notice, dated 6th April, 1838, 
will in the Spring of 1839, exhibit a bright fieed light in all directions seaward.* 

TIDES. On the full and change of the moon, it is high water on the shore at 
Cowes, 16 minutes past 11 ; Southampton, Calshot Castle, and Beaulieu River, 65 
minutes pastil; Lymington, 15 minutes past 10; Hurst Castle, at 30 minutes 
past 9 ; Needles, 56 minutes past 8 ; Dunnose, 56 minutes past 8 ; Christ Church, 
50 minutes past 8, and in Poole Harbour, at 9. 

In Southampton and Beaulieu Rivers spring-tides rise about 13 feet, neap>tides rise 
7 feet. At Newtown and Yarmouth Rivers, and at Lymington, spring-tides rise 
about 12, neap-tides rise 8 feet. At Hurst and at the Needles Point spring-tides 
rise about 7^, neaps about 5 feet. In Christ Church and Poole Harbours spring-tides 
rise about 6, and neap-tides about 4 feet. 

The flood from Durlestone Head sets near the shore into Poole and Christ Church 
Bays, and thence over the Shingles to Sconce Point ; and within the distance of 
2 leagues from Durlestone Point it runs into Freshwater, Brixtone, and Chale Bays ; 
but beyond that distance, directly up Channel, 

In the Needles Channel the stream makes to the eastward a quarter of an hour 
after high water on the shore, or till 10 o'clock, but in the Channel opposite Cowes 
until half-past 10. The flood runs but slowly into Lymington, Beaulieu, and 
Southampton, till the western stream flows from Spithead; then it becomes more 
rapid, flowing 7 hours, and ebbing 5. Its velocity in the Needles Channel is about 4 
knots with spring, and 3 neap ; at Cowes 3 spring, and 2 neap ; and at Spithead 
2^ spring, and 1 neap. 



FROM DURLESTONE POINT TO THE START. 

"Wj^ROM abreast of Durlestone Point to St. Alban's Head the bearing and distance 
■^ are W. by N. 4 miles. The ground off St. Alban's Head is foul : extending to 
the southward, or abreast of the head, about three-quarters of a mile : about west 
from the head, a narrow part of it runs off about 2 miles. A kind of race or 
overfall is observable at this point, both with ebb and flood, stretching to the 
westward ; an eddy also attends the ebb-tide. About a mile to the norUiward of 
St. Alban's Head is Chapman's Pool, where, with small vessels and easterly winds, 
j^ou may stop a tide of ebb. From hence a rocky ledge runs along shore above 4 
miles: this is called Kimeridge Ledge: tbe marks to %o c\eat of it ate St, Alban's 

* Some unexpected delay iiavinfir taken place, \iieLA2\\V.Vio\i^e V\\\tio\.\>^ comvV&VsdkN:^ 
^^ '"tuwn of the present year. ^ ^ ' 
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Head S. E. J E., and Ashmill Cove open of War Barrow Head, bearing 
N. N. W. JW. 

Beside Chapman's Pool, there are several coves lying along the shore on this part, 
fit only for small craft; these are Kimeridge Bay, War, Mupe, and Lulworth Coves : 
this latter is a safe harbour, the wind being West, Northerly, or N. E., but S. 
Westerly winds blow in ; the entrance is between two bluif points. 

WEYMOUTH. The entrance to Weymouth Harbour lies N. W. by W. 14i miles 
from St. Alban's Head. On the bar of this harbour are no more than 6 feet at low 
water ; but within the bar is a small place in which are 9 feet ; the spring-tides rise 
only 6 or 7 feet. The channel into the harbour is narrow, and the deepest water is 
nearest the north shore. E. S. E. from the flag-staff, and close to the shore, is a 
small rocky shoal, called the Mixon. There is very good riding in Weymouth Road, 
half a mile E. S. E. from the Jetty Head, in 7 or 8 fathoms. The north end of Mel- 
comb open to the northward of the pier on North Point leads to the northward of 
the Mixon, and also to the anchorage in the road : the other mark for the latter is, 
Blacknor Point on with Portland Castle ; you will then have 6 fathoms water ; but 
by bringing Blacknor Point just open of Fern Hill, you will lie further out in 8 
fathoms: the tides here are scarcely perceptible. 

About 2 miles and a half S. S. W. westerly from Weymouth Jetty, stands Port- 
land Castle; and about one mile N. E. from the castle is Portland Road. 

PORTLAND. The peninsula of Portland is about 3 J miles in length from the 
north point to the Bill, in a N. E. J N. and S. W. i S. direction, and a little more 
than a mile in breadth. It has two white lighthouses on it, which stand at a short 
distance from the Bill. The high lighthouse is elevated 194 feet above the level of 
the sea, and bears from the low lighthouse N. N. W. J W. distant 1500 feet, visible 
6 leagues off; the lower light is 130 feet above the sea, and visible 4 leagues from 
W. N. W. seaward to E. by N. The high light formerly revolved, but according to 
a Trinity House Notice, dated 27th April, 1836, it is now a bright fixed light, as well 
as the low light. 

In PORTLAND ROAD there is excellent anchorage with westerly and southerly 
winds. The inner anchorage is with the north end of Portland bearing S. by W. in 
from 6 to 7 fathoms ; or with Portland Castle S. W. distant about IJ mile, with the 
West Cliffs of Portland just open, and Bellefield Hall in a line with Sandsfoot Old 
Castle, bearing N. N. W. J W. The outer anchorage is with the N. E. point of 
Portland, bearing S. S. W. i W. in 12 or 13 fathoms. In going in, pass either to 
the eastward, or the westward of the Shambles, as it shall best suit your convenience. 

The SHAMBLES is a dangerous shoal, composed of coarse sand and shingles, steep 
all round, and always to be known by the rippling of the water over it ; close to its 
edges are 16 fathoms water, and the least water on it is 12 feet ; at this latter depth 
Portland Church Spire is on with Church Hope Cove, bearing N. N. W., and Tons's 
house on Long Hill, near Weymouth, about its own length open to the north- 
eastward of the King's Pier, bearing N. \ W. The east end of the Shambles bears 
from St.Alban's Head W. | N. distant 11 miles, and from the Bill of Portland 
£. S. £. 4 miles ; it extends thence W. | N. about 2 miles. 

At the west end of the Shambles, in 6 fathoms, Pmtland Spire, bearing N. f W. 
will be on with the N. W. windmill on the Isle. To go to the northward of the 
Shambles, yon must bring Anvil Point near Kurlestone*s Point, just open to the 
southward of St. Alban*s Head; this mark will lead you 1^ mile from the Shambles, 
in 16 fathoms. To clear the east end of the Shambles^ in 12 fathoms, bring Wyke 
Church open of the north end of Portland N. by W. J W. Sandsfoot Old Castle in 
line with tiie north end of Portland, N. by W. leads over the bank in 3 and 4 fathoms. 

By order of the Trinity House, two buoys have been placed on the Shambles, with 
the following marks and bearings, viz. : on the eastern end of the shoal, a red buoy 
in 6 fathoms, with Wyke Regis Church Tower over the low part of the N. E. end 
of Portland, and Poi'tland Bill bearing W. N. W. nearly. On the western 
end of the shoal, a black buoy, in 7 fathoms, with Portland Church open to the 
westward of the northernmost windmill, bearing N. by W. J W., and the Bill of 
Portland bearing N. W. J W. 

Between the Shambles and the shore, nearly half way, there are from 14,to 17 
fathoms, and close in shore will be found 9, 8, 7, and 6 f«X>\om%. 

The RACE of Portland lies to the southiwaTd oi We BiU, o^^wi^«rKssi<?i^\. >^'wV^'' 
Portiand: it is a great rippling of the water, caused Vi'j iVe \3LweN«««v^«^^^^^'5e^^'^'^ 
over wliicb it Hows. In the Race you will 8\ioa\eu €tom itom X"^ V^ ^ ^^^^> 
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quickly deepen again to 10 and 15 fathoms ; and you will continue to do so until you 
are through it. At spring-tides, and when the sea is high, it breaks exceedingly, 
making it very dangerous for small laden merchant ships. The distance of the Race 
from the Bill varies, according as the winds are northerly or southerly ; with the 
former it is a mile and three-quarters from the Bill, and with the latter it is not more 
than three-quarters of a mile distant. Small vessels frequently sail within the Race, 
between it and the Bill, without any danger; between them are 7, 10, and 12 
fathoms, and within a cable's length of the Bill are 3 fathoms ; but on the S. £. 
side there is a. flat of about 2 cables' length ; this you will know by the ripple over it. 

Ships from the eastward have no danger to apprehend from the Shambles ^ so long 
as Wifke Regis Church (which stands about a mile to the westward of Weymout/i 
Town) is open of the north-east point of Portland: the said church just clear of the 
point, bearing N. N.W. clears the east end of the Shambles, in 12 fathoms. Be 
sure to pass to the eastward of the buoif. Anchor as before directed, where most 
convenient. 

Ships from the westward, to go outside, or to the eastward of the Shambles, should 
approach that bank no nearer than 18 or 17 fathoms water ; and when Wyke Regis 
Church comes open of the north-east point of Portland, bearing N. N. W. they may 
run in and anchor in the road. 

To sail between Portland Race and the Shambles the marks are Portland Church 
on with the Poor-house, which has a chimney at each end, bearing N. j^ £. ; or the 
two lighthouses in a line, bearing N.N. W. \ W. : run with either of these marks on 
until the east part of Portland bears N. N. £. } £., then along shore, in from 9 to 

14 fathoms, to the anchorage. Small vessels may run in with either of the marks 
to the distance of two cables' length from the shore, and then along shore at that 
distance toward Portland Road, But this passage should not be attempted at flood 
tide with little wind, the tide setting directly on the Shambles at the rate of 6\ knots 
at springs. On full and change days of the moon, it is high water at the Race at 

15 minutes after 9 o'clock. / 

In proceeding for Portland Road from the westward, as soon as you see the lights 
on the Bill, keep well out to the southward ; and, when the lights come in alioe 
with each other, bearing N. N. W. \ W., you will be past the east end of the Race; 
and although you will then be near it, you may, by steering S. E. by £., pass to 
the southward of the Shambles. If, when you are to the westward of the Race, you 
apprehend you cannot go to the southward of it, you may, with a southerly wind, 
venture through between the Race and the Bill; more especially if you have slack 
water, or an ebb tide ; and proceed to Portland Road, agreeably to the directions 
already given. 

WEST BAY is on the north-western side of the Bill o£ Portland, and affords 
very good shelter against winds from between S. S. £. and N. by £., the bottom is, 
however, coarse loose gravel, or shingle, and the depth from 16 to 20 fathoms ; at 
the anchorage Portland Bill bears from S. to S. by £., and Chesil Village from 
£. N.E. to S.E. distant about a mile from the shore. Nine hours in twelve the 
stream sweeps along the cliffs to the east and southward, and should an unexpected 
and sudden shift of wind occur, vessels may be able to clear the Bill, or run for 
Bridport ;. but by no means run on shore, as was formerly recommended, such an 
action being attended with the most imminent danger, and commonly fatal. 

Capt, M, White says, that the greatest foresight is necessary when using this 
anchorage in the winter season, in order to provide against sudden shifts of wind ; as 
those which blow strong from the westward and south-westward send in a very heavy 
turbulent sea, against which few anchors would hold, or few vessels could attempt 
to beat, with any prospect of success ; for, although the tide sweeps strongly along 
the cliffs to the southward, yet the influence thereof is too closely confined to the 
shore to produce any advantageous effect on vessels striving to gain an offing. It 
is however, possible, between the periods of half-flood and half-ebb, to work out of 
the anchorage with the wind at all to the southward of S. S. W. by compass ; and 
from half-ebb to half-flood the attempt might succeed, provided the wind was in any 
degree to the northward of W. N. W. by compass; but a vessel is at all times much 
safer at sea than in West Bay. 

If you should be so embayed as not to be able to get round the Bill^ and the 
fv/nd and sea should happen to be so high as to tender "jour coming to an anchor 
^prac^able, your best method will be to run for Bridpovt Pier , Yi\iv:^\a b\««^<i&« 
^. JV. fV, f w. from the anchorage ia Wc*l Bay ; «Lt evtVex %\Afe ^t VSsifc Pxtv* 
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the ground will be found good, and on its eastern side you may run aground with 
safety. 

BRIDPORT HARBOUR lies 61 leagues N. N. W. from the Bill of Portland: 
it is about 2 miles south from the town, having two wooden piers ^ and several houses 
scattered about the beach. Two hundred and sixty yards from the outermost pier 
lies a buoy in 2| fathoms, sandy ground; and W. S. W. \ W. about half a mile 
from the point of the same pier, is a rocky shoal, called the Pollock, with 2| fathoms 
over it, though around it are 4, 6, 6, and 7 fathoms. When Bridport Church is ou 
with the west pier, you will be to the eastward of the Pollock ; when a remarkable hill, 
with a house and a flag-staff on it, called Puncknvll, is on with the east end of the cliff 
near Burton Hive, bearing S. £. by £. you will be to the southward of the Pollock 
and High Grounds, This latter is a shoal about three-quarters of a mile from the 
former, and bearing W. N. W. J W. about IJ mile from the pier; over this are 
16 feet: Punchnoll just on with the west side of Burton Hive will lead on its inner 
edg^, and clear the rocks at Gilten Cup Point, At Bridport the bar dries at low 
water, and has 13 feet high springs; within is a basin capable of holding about 
30 vessels, safe at all times. The Gilten Cup is the highest land hereabout, under 
which, to the eastward about a mile, a vessel in distress or necessity may run on 
shore at a place called Seaton Beach, at an hour ebb, and by staying on board a 
quarter of an hour, may reach the shore, and save their lives. 

LYME REGIS. About 3^ miles from Gilten Cup, 6| from Bridport, and 22 miles 
N. W. by N. from the Bill ^ Portland, lies Lyme Regis ; it is a small harbour, and 
dries at low water. The Cob, an artificial island, will shelter you from all but 
easterly winds; in bad weather there is a great surf with S. S. W. or S. E. winds, 
but you will lie land-locked with westerly ones. Five miles and a half from hence 
is Beer Road, where vessels may anchor before the town, bringing the point about 
N. N. W. distant half a mile, in 4 and 6 fathoms ; the landing is best at half-flood, 
being flint-stones. To the eastward is Seaton and Axmouth, the latter having a 
creek, at the east part of which you can land with winds from W. to N. and £. at 
any time of the tide. 

Three-quarters of a mile to the westward of Beer Head is the westernmost Chalk 
Cliff m England; W.N. W. about 4i miles from which is Sidmouth, an open place, 
with fine shingly beach before it, and good landing at half-flood ; at low water it is 
all shoal. 

Nearly 6 miles W. S. W. from Sidmouth is Budley Salterton, a village with a fine 
beach before it, at the east part of which is a river, which small craft frequent at 
high water, sheltered by Otterton Head, from easterly winds. 

Needlesham Cove is about one mile further, sheltered from westerly winds, and 
has good anchorage for coasting vessels to stop a tide, on clean sandy ground, in 

6 fathoms water. 

EXMOUTH BAR lies about 12 leagues N. W. by W. from the Bill of Portland, 
and 20 miles W. ( N. from Lyme Regis ; this bar is dangerous, and should not be 
attempted by those who are unacquainted with it. The entrance is narrow and in- 
tricate, having rocks ou the east side, and sand on the west side, with not more than 

7 feet over the bar at low water, and at high water 16 and 17 feet. Vessels, when 
within the bar, generally anchor off Starcross, where they lie afloat in 10 or 12 feet. 
Those who go up to the town of Topsham lie alongside the quay, and ground at low 
water. Goods are conveyed from Topsham to Exeter in lighters. Without Exmouth 
Bar, and about a mile from the west shore, is good anchorage in 6 or 7 fathoms, 
Strait Point bearing E. by N. or E.N. E. and Langstone Rock N. W, or N. W. 
by W. Exmouth is much frequented on account of its hot and cold baths. 

The following directions for Exmouth Bar and Harbour are agreeable to a 
survey lately made by Lieutenant Robei-t Loney, R.N. : — ** The entrance to this har- 
bour is almost blocked up with sands ; the largest and outermost is called the Pole, 
and is covered at high water. The common channel in, is to the eastward of this 
sand ; the passage is narrow and intricate, but has lately been well buoyed ; at its 
entrance is a red buoy, lying, in 4 fathoms water: just to the westward of the 
buoy, a vessel may stop in 22 feet, till the tide serves to enter. Along the northern 
edge of the Pole Sand, are three white buoys ; and at its northern extremity, called 
Cheekstone Ledge, is another buoy, painted black and white. Oivl\\^ q^^^^^^SS^ ^^x^ 
there are five black buoys, placed at the extremiVv ^^ ^^^ xo^^ itt^V^^\svO«vxNw\<5PQX 
from the land. There is also a black buoy \xpoii lV\e Cougev KocU, "«^^s^*^:V^?''^*^^ 
adddle of the channel, and almost abreast of Wie t\i\t^ viV\\fe \svv^^ <i1S\\^ vov^ ^ 
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Having arrived opposite to the buoy of the Fav^wayy which is red, you may bring the 
two first black buoys in a line, by which you will clear all the rocks that lie to the ^ 
outside of the bar. Yon will observe a remarkable rock near Oakum Point ; and 
when the sea washes the bottom of this rock, there will be 12^ feet over the bar. 
Steer directly between the black and the white buoys, by which you will pass to the 
southward of the Flat Ledge, the Pages Ledge, the Double Ledge and the Long 
Ledge, all of which have black buoys at their extremities. When the Mare Rocks, 
which extend towards the Long Ledge, are covered, then a vessel drawing not more 
than 10 feet water may sail on with Strait Point just open of the land, passing over 
both the Long and Double Ledges, The mark for clearing the Conger Rock, is the 
Belvidere on with Parker's Storehouse ; be careful to pass between the white and 
black buoys, and not to go to the northward of the Conger: when past these two buoys, 
you may, if you choose, anchor in 8, 10, or 11 feet, at low water. Bring the 
Delvidere open of the windmill to the northward of Exmoutk, and you will clear 
Day's Ledge and the shoal off the Coast Guard Station, on the outer edge of which 
is a black buoy. The Belvidere on with the western part of the house to the 
westward of the brick house, will lead you clear of the shoal below Cheek Stone 
Ledge. The lower part of a grove of trees on with Dixon* s House, near Exmouth, ' 
will carry you past the eastern ground, or middle, which lies opposite to the town of 
Exmouth, To the N. W. of Cheekstone Ledge is the Warren Sand, to clear the 
outer end of which, you should bring the outer end of a remarkable hedge on with 
Adam's Hill. There is a channel between the Pole and Warren, but at low water 
it is not passable ; the mark for the passage, at high water, is Warren Point in one 
with a mill near Exmouth. To go well clear of the east end of the Pole, at low 
water, spring-tides, bring Otterton Head on with Strait Point. Westdown Beacon 
just open of the high land of Orkum, will clear the Pole at half-tide. In eoming for 
the entrance from the westward, bring the house over the westernmost house in 
Dawlish, and run along the southern side of the Pole. To clear the reef which runs 
off Strait Point, bring the Obelisk at Haldown a sail's breadth open of the high land 
of Orkum. It is high water at 25 minutes after 6 o'clock, full and change. The 
least depth of water over the bar, at low water, spring-tides, is 6 feet, and with neap 
tides, 8 feet. Tide rises with springs 14 feet, and with neaps 8 feet." 

TEIGNMOUTH is 5 miles W. by S. from Exmouth Bar, and 13 leagues 
N. W. by W. } W. from the Bill of Portland. This is a bar-harbour, frequented 
only by coasters, and vessels from Newfoundland, &c. With westerly winds there 
is tolerable anchorage in Babacome Bay, with 5 and 6 fathoms, half a mile from 
shore. 

About 4| miles to the southward of TeignmouthBar, and 37 miles W. N. W. J W. 
from the Bill of Portland, is Bob's or Hope's Nose, the northernmost point of 
Torhay. Near to this point are four small islands or rocks ; the easternmost one is 
called the Orestone ; the next the Load Stone, or Flat Rock, which lies close to the 
point : between this rock and the Orestone, is a channel, in which are 6 fathoms. 
The next is the Thatcher Rock ; and the westernmost is the Slutg Rock, together 
with the Little Shag. Close to those rocks are from 5 to 10 fathoms : the ground 
between them and the shore is rocky. 

TORE AY. The entrance of Torbay, formed by Bob's Nose on the north, and 
Berry Head on the south side, is nearly 4 miles wide, the ground generally clear 
from rocks, and good for holding. In sailing in, you may, if necessary, keep close 
to either Berry Head, or the Orestone, If you go between the Orestone and Flat 
Stone, keep about mid-channel, and do not approach too near the west side of the 
Orestone ; for on that side the water is shoal half a cable's length from the rock. A 
little more than a cable's length S. W. by S. from the Orestone is a sunken rock, with 
no more than 6 or 8 feet over it, which you will be careful to avoid. In Torbay you 
may anchor in 6, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms ; the ground is strong clay. The marks are. 
Berry Head South, or S. by E., S. S.E. and Brixham Churchon with the Pier Head: 
but the best anchorage is about a mile and a half from Brixham Pier Head, in 7 
fathoms. Ships may also ride on the north shore well sheltered. Easterly winds 
bring a great swell into this bay ; but by lying about a mile and a half from Brixham 
Pier Head, you will have an underset to windward, which will cause you to ride 
easier than you would do in any other part of the bay. LineH>f-battle ships must 
not anchor nearer the south side of the bay than to have tVie nortli end of the El- 
^mjiy Cove just open of the rocky point about half a mWe easVwat^ ol\V^ c^ov^^ti^t 
^// the S. W. side than to have the large white house in Paingtou BcacK '^w^X ov^w^^ 
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Routidfuim Point, bearing N. N. W. ( W. At Brixham and Tor Quay are two fine 
piers, where ships of burden may lie aground, particularly at Tw Quay, The 
anchorage in Tor Road is with Tor Abbey N. i W., and the Orestone, Thatcher, and 
SJiag Rocks, in a line in 4 or 5 fathoms, or further in towards the Pier Head in 3 or 
2 fathoms at low water, according to their draught of water, to wait the tide for going 
into the Pier : a buoy is placed off the entrance, for the purpose of warping, &c. 

On the S. W. side of the bay, is a rocky ridge, over which are 3 fathoms water ; it 
lies with Croker's Cove, near Brixham, on with the rocky land bearing S. S. E., and 
the Roman Chapel on with Livermead Point, bearing N. by E. } E. 

To sail in or out ofTorbay, clear of the foul ground at Berry Head, keep the south 
end of the pier at Brixham open of the cliff a little west of Shoalstone Point, bearing 
W.{S. 

DARTMOUTH HARBOUR lies about N. E. ^E. 7 miles from the Start, and 
4 J miles S. W. by W. from Berry Head: its entrance is between two high shores, 
being a large and secure harbour from all winds. 

On the Tower of the Castle on St. Petrox Point, a fixed light of a deep red colour 
is exhibited, at the height of 49 feet above the level of high water, and visible 7 
miles off, between N. W. i N. and N. by E. The light is shown throughout the 
night, excepting in the months of June, July, aud August, and appears brightest when 
seen midway between the above bearings, or N. by W. J W. nearly. 

Vessels coming from sea, without an opportunity to sail in, may safely anchor in 
the Range ^ in from 7 to 10 fathoms, when the wind does not blow in, and when it 
does, it will lead into the harbour. When the wind is from the S. W. to E. S. E. it 
blows right in ; but from the N. W. to the N. £. it blows out ; from all other points 
of the compass it blows in flaws ; hence it is very inconvenient to enter or leave the 
harbour without a leading wind, and should never be attempted, especially with a 
square-rigged vessel. Pilot boats are always at hand, when wanted. 

On the eastern side of the Range are some sunken rocks, extending 150 fathoms 
from the shore ; a mark for the outermost is, a remarkable house with a balcony, 
near the north end of the Custom House Quay, on with the east end of Dartmouth 
Castle, which mark will clear them all. On the western side is the Home Stone, a 
small rock with only 4 feet over it : it lies 200 fathoms without the Black Stone ; the 
mark for the Homespun is, the Saddle of the Blackstone on with Kingsware Castle, 
bearing N. E. by E. 

The following directions are from Captain Martin Whitens Survey, in 1826. " In 
entering the harbour of Dartmouth, bring the Kittery Wall to touch St. Petrox 
Point, bearing S. by E. J E. and you will clear the Ledge and Castle Rocks, 
leaving them on your starboard side. To go clear to the eastward of the Home Stone, 
bring St, Petrox Point well open of the Black Sione ; and to go to the southward of 
the Home Sto7ie, bring Stoke Fleming Church on with Coomb Point. 

'* The tide of flood at the mouth of the harbour runs directly along the western shore, 
from the Home Sione, through the Range, towards St. Petrox Point, and crossing 
the harbour there obliquely, follows the direction of the northern shore towards 
Kittery Point, whence it again crosses the harbour towards the town of Dartmouth ; 
at the same time there is a strong eddy along the southern shore abreast of Warfleet 
Cove; but little or no stream exists between St. Petrox Point and Gun Point, 
either with flood or ebb. The ebb tide crosses the harbour from point to point, 
causing a strong eddy between Kingsware and Kettle Points. 

** It is high water at 5 minutes after 6, full and change ; spring-tides rise 19 feet, 
neaps 11 feet." 

To sail in from the westward with a leading wind, you give the Coomb Rocks a 
good berth, and steer to the eastward until you have opened Kingsware Castle to the 
eastward of the Black Sione, which will carry you clear of the Home Stone ; and 
when you have shut in Stoke Church you may run for the Black Stone, which is 
bold to ; passing which, you steer in with the castle on your larboard bow until you 
have opened the first house in Kingsware, which carries you clear of the Cheek Stone ; 
you may then run in and anchor. 

In coming from the eastward with a leading wind, steer from the Mew Stone for 
Coomb Point, until you bring Kingsware Point in one with Dartmouth Castle; 
running in on that direction, you will clear the East Ledge. To IW ^'«05X^^x^ ^'v 
Dartmouth is a red point, which near the water cWw^es \o black ; 'wXx^^ \5kw\o.\,e %v*>t^ 
ill the red part appears just over the black part, -yoxi m^^ V.wovi >j wv «t^ ^^xx^^V^ 
JSbs/ Ledffe; then bring the Town Quay, if you caw ^vacttw VV/vo.SJv^^ \kv^^\'^ ^^ 
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harbour's entrance, and you will clear them all. Vessels intending to enter here, 
should hoist a signal for a pilot, when they arrive near to the Range. 

Dartmouth may always be known by the square steeple of Stoke Fleming Church 
on the hill half a mile to the westward of the entrance, and by the Mew Stone ; also in 
hazy weather, when the points of land cannot be distinctly seen, Ittor Roch, which 
is on the top of Dartmoor, will serve to point out your situation, either in running 
from the eastward for Torhay or from the westward for Plymouth. Between Berry 
Head and Dartmouth the coast is rocky, but the rocks do not extend out more than 
three-quarters of a mile. 

THE SKERRIES. From Berry Head to the Start the course is S. W. f W. 
distant 12 miles. Between the entrance oi Dartmouth and the Start Point is Start 
Day, In this bay lies the Skerries, a dangerous bank of rocks and gravel, having on 
the S. W. end only 9 feet at low water. This shoal part is about one mile in length 
and above half a mile in breadth ; its outer edge bearing E. ( N. nearly a mile from 
the Start Point: it thence extends almost three miles in a N. £. by E. direction, and 
terminates in a coarse sandy knoll, which is about half a mile long, and 230 fathoms 
wide, extending W. by N . and E. by S. with 14 or 15 feet on it : that part of the 
bank between the knolls has on it from 20 feet to 4, 6, and 6 fathoms. The Skerries 
are steep to, having 1 1 and 12 fathoms very near the outside, 9 fathoms near the 
inside of the S. W. end, and 7 fathoms near the N. E. end. The mark to clear the 
N. E. end, is a remarkable white house nearly touching the body of Stoke Fleming 
Churchy bearing N. by E. i E. Berry Head open of the Down-end, bearing N. E. 
will lead more than half a mile to the eastward of the shoal; and with Praul Point, 
open of the Start Point bearing W. \ N. you will clear their south side ; or you 
may bring the Ore Stone open of Berry Head, and Bolt Head open of Praul Point, 
and thus you will pass the Skerries, at a distance of about 5 miles. The leading 
mark to sail through between the Start Point and the S. W. end of the Skei^es in 
9, 10, and 11 fathoms, is Widdecomb House y which is situated on the side of a hill, 
half a mile from the beach, and surrounded with trees, on with the easternmost house 
at Beeson. No ship in the night, or in foggy weather, ought to approach nearer to 
the N. E. part of the Skerries than the depth of 17 fathoms, or towards its S. W. 
end than 22 fathoms ; there will generally be found a considerable swell of the sea 
over the shoal, and during a continuance of rough weather, the water breaks very 
high upon it. With south and westerly winds, small vessels frequently anchor in 
Start Bay, in from 5 to 8 fathoms. The beach 4s bold, and the ground clean sand. 
Off the Start Point lie the Peartree Rocks, and about a quarter of a mile outside of 
them, is a dangerous sunken rock, which miist be carefully avoided. 

START POINT LIGHTHOUSE. This is a handsome stone tower, 110 feet 
high, including the lantern, from which is exhibited a powerful revolving light, 
elevated 204 feet above the level of the sea, shewing a bright flash every minute ; in 
addition to this, aflxed li^ht is exhibited in the same tower, in the direction of Berry 
Head. First lighted on the 1st of July, 1836. 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM ST. CATHERINE'S POINT 

TO THE START. 

fT^HE course from St. Catherine's Point on the Isle of Wight to the Start is 
-*- W. by N. and the distance 92 miles ; this leads about 7 miles to the southward 
of Portland, in from 26 to 30 fathoms, and from thence to the Start in from 36 to 30 
fathoms. 

From Portland to Berry Head, the course is W. N. W. J W., and the distance 
about 40 miles, with a depth of water from 24 to 32 fathoms. In working down 
between St. Catherine's Point and Portland stand off and on from 22 to 35 fathoms; 
but when to the westward of Portland, from 27 to 36 fathoms. 

Ships coming into the Channel often find hazy weather prevail, obscuring the face 
oftheJandso much, thnt it becomes either difficult or impossible to recognize any 
partJcnIar cape or headland, while the high mountaius \w \ie luVfirvox «t^ ^\a\iTK^gaifih- 
^o/e, and freqiwntly well denned ; on such occasions the lllor Rock o\x\>\f^\i<^k^\. <A 
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Dartmoor, which was before mentioned, becomes an exceedingly interesting and 
useful object, as by bringing it to bear N. N. W. } W., and steering in that direction 
toward it, it will conduct you toward Torhay, 

TIDES. The times of high water on the full and change of the moon, are as 
follow : — At Weymouth and Portland Roads, 30 minutes past 6 ; at the BillofPort- 
land, 15 minutes past 7 ; at Lyme Regis, at 5 minutes past 7 ; at Exmouth Bar, at 
25 minutes past 6 ; at TopsAam at 5 minutes past 7 ; at Torbay and Dartmouth, at 6 ; 
at Start Point, at 58 minutes past 5. 

In Weymouth Harbour spring-tides rise 6 or 7 feet ; neaps 2 or 3 feet. In Lyme 
Cob spring-tides rise 13 or 14 feet ; neap-tides 5 or 6 feet. In Dartmouth Harbour 
spring tides rise 18 or 19 feet ; neap-tides 10 or 11 feet. 

Off St, Alban's Head, on full and change days, the flood begins to make to the 
eastward at about 4, half an hour after low water in Poole Harbour, while the ebb 
makes to the westward about 10, or an hour after the first high water in Poole Har-- 
hour ; between St, Alban^s and Portland it makes to the eastward at about 3|, and 
the ebb to the westward at about 9| ; northward of the Shambles the flood. makes to 
the north-eastward at about 4, and the ebb to the south-westward at about 9 ; at the 
Diil of Portland the flood makes to the eastward at about 2^, and at about 3 the 
Rsiee begins to rage, while the ebb makes westward at 9^, and the Race be^ns at 
10 ; two miles westward of the Bill, the flood makes to the eastward at 4, and the 
ebb makes to the westward at 10, and further off at 5 and 5^, while the ebb begins at 
11 or II I ; off Lyme Regis the flood makes to the eastward at 5, and ebb at 1 1 ; and 
in Torbay the eastern stream ends at 8, and on the ofiing at 9, while on the southern 
side of the bay is an eddy, with all the eastern stream, and on the north side of the 
bay, with the western stream, both round the bay ; but outside of the Mew Stone 
the western stream sets direct for Berry Head, 



FROM THE START TO PLYMOUTH SOUND AND THE 

EDDYSTONE. 

■pRAUL POINT lies W. i N. 3i miles from the Start Poiw<;'and 2J miles 
-*• N. W. f W. from Praul is the Bolt Head, which is remarkable high land. 

SALCOMBE HARBOUR. Between Praul Point and the Bolt Head is the en- 
trance to Salcombe, a bar harbour : it is small, the entrance being rather more than a 
quarter of a mile across, and the land on. each side very high ; on the bar are only 4 
to 6 feet at low water spring tides, but within the Bar you will have 2\ to 3 fathoms. 
To those who come from the westward the harbour shews itself open ; the land on the 
west side of it appears rugged, and that on the east side gradually sloping. On the 
west side of the entrance, off Bolt Head, is a small island called the Great Mew Stone, 
outside of which, at about half a cable's length, lies a ledge of rocks, one of which is 
called the Little Mewstone, which the sea generally breaks over : to these rocks you 
must give a good berth, leaving them on the larboard side. 

The mark to lead over the bar, in the deepest water, is the eastern edge of the 
Great Mewstone on with the Eelstone, When over the bar, bring the thatched cot- 
tage in one with Fort Charles, until the south-eastern angle of Ivy Cottage is on 
with the north-western angle of a remarkable garden wall ; then proceed up mid- 
channel, in which you will have from 19 to 21 feet at low water, until you are oppo- 
site Salcombe town. Strangers should never enter the harbour without a pilot. 

The flood tide sets round the Mewstones, directly over the bar, towards the rock 
called the Poundstone, whence it crosses the harbour abreast of Fort Charles, and 
sets for the eastern shore as far as Woodville, when it follows the trend of the shores. 

The ebb sets out fairly, running nearly in the centre of the channel, until abreast 
of Splat Cove, when it sets more to the southward. When on the bar, it sets 
directly out through the range to seaward. It is high water full and change at 
6h. 50m. ; ordinary spring tides rise 19]^ feet ; neaps, lU feet. There is a sunken 
rock in the range, over which are only 9 feet, about a quarter of a mile from the 
eastern shore, bearing from the Great Mewstone E. i >i.mot^\WxwN!sv\^^-^a^^wN.^x^^^ 
a mile distant 

[British Channel.] ^ 
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The Bolt Tail lies N. W. by N. about 3i miles from the Bolt Head; between 
them is the Skai-rowmill Rock, always above water, lying about a mile from the shore, 
with water enough behind it for a vessel in case of necessity. 

Two and a half miles from the Bolt Tail is Borough Island, under which you may 
anchor with easterly winds on clean sand, from half a mile to two miles off, in 
7, 8, 9, 10, or 12 fathoms : round this island, to the eastward, you may land in a 
gale from the W. or S. W. safely, under shelter of some rocks called the Merries ; 
for the bridge of sand from the island to the main dries at half-ebb. Bantam River 
is within ; a place fit only for small craft. Should a vessel at this part, have lost 
both cables and anchors, she may run in under the island, and by giving a berth of 
about the length of a cable and a half, save the lives of the crew, and perhaps both 
ship and cargo ; anchoring may be had off Hope Cove in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms water, 
with S. £. and N. E. winds, but the ground is coarse. The shore between the Start 
Point and the Bolt Tail being very steep and rocky, ought to be very carefully 
avoided ; indeed the coast, from the Start to Stoke Point, is all foul ; but as none of 
the rocks lie further from the shore than half a mile, a ship of any draught of water 
may sail within a large half mile of the shore, except in Bigbury Bay^ which through- 
out is rocky and dangerous, although colliers and small craft frequently enter the 
JErme River, which is about 3 miles to the N. W. of Borough Island, on spring 
tides, with a pilot. Five miles to the westward of this is the Yealm River, a place of 
safety for small vessels ; it lies S. E. from Cawsaud Bay, and its entrance is one 
mile and a half eastward of the Mewstone. 

To sail in, keep half way between the Mewstone and Yealm Pointy and run in 
mid-channel, bringing up off the Passage ; or, in case of necessity, run on until you 
are aground in mud ; there you will be safe from all winds. 

From the Bolt Head to the Rame Head the course is N. W., distance 18 miles. 
The EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE is 92 feet high, and built upon a rock, 
bearing from Praul Point W. N. W. about 20^ miles, and from Rame Head 
S. W i S. 8^ miles ; it bears afixedW^i, and is brilliantly lighted with lamps and 
reflectors. The Eddystone Rock is foul to the south-eastward fur a full half a mile ; 
and N. E. by E. a little Easterly, distant about a quarter of a mile from the light- 
house there is also a rock, appearing at low tides : but vessels may pass its western 
side within a cable's length in 12 fathoms. Between Rame Head and the Eddystone 
are from 20 to 34 fathoms, and to the westward in the stream of the Eddystone, are 
40 fathoms toward the Lizard. 

The EAST RUTTS is a ledge of sunken rocks, lying S. by E. | E. distant 7 miles 
from Plymouth Mewstone, N. W. by W. :J W. from the Bolt Head, distant 7J miles 
and W. by N. 4J miles from the Bolt Tail; on the shoalest part are 26 feet; yoa 
then deepen suddenly to 7 and 10 fathoms, after which the soundings are more irre- 
gular, and increase to 20 fathoms at a little distance. These rocks are in the fair 
way of ships coming round the Bolt Head, and bound for Plymouth Sound, but they 
are not so dangerous as the Hand Deeps ; that part, where the shoalest water is, 
appears to be flat, and there is generally a very heavy ground swell found on it. The 
marks for these rocks are, a sudden rise in the land within the Praul Point, touching 
the Bolt Head, and the easternmost part of Moorend Hills 6n with the highest part 
of Salcombe Grey Cliffs. 

HAND DEEPS. North-westward of the Eddystone is a bed of sunken rocks, 
immediately in the fair-way of sliips coming from the westward, and bound into 
Plymouth Sound ; the shoalest part is a pointed rock, having only 24 feet water. 
This shoal has commonly a ground swell on it, and with a S. W. gale and ebb-tide, 
the sea runs very high, so that a large ship may depress, or what is commonly 
called send, 5 or 6 feet. The marks for these rocks are the low south part of Moor- 
end Hills in a line with the sharp top of the Mewstone ; and the Earl of Morley's 
Park-gate, which appears like a white house, ^standing on the declivity under the 
highest part o{ Moorend Hills, just in sight to the eastward of the declining land 
over Penlee Point; it appears one-third up the hill from Penlee Point to Maker 
Church, and is very remarkable. 

The following are the bearings and distances from the shoalest part of the Hand 

Deeps :—■ Eddystone Light S. E. by S. 3 J miles ; Rame Head N. E. by E. } E. 7| 

miles; Mewstone R. l^ N. I Of miles ; and the Bolt Head S. E. by E. } £. distant 

:^/ miles. On passing to the westward of them, do not open Rame Church to the 

eastward of the barn on Rame Head, until Wemhwr^j Clmrcli corner v««\V o^^w to the 
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northward of the Mewstone^ and on sailing to the eastward of it, keep the Eavl of 
Mor/ffy'g Park-gate, above mentioned, ^a sail's breadth open to the eastward of the 
low extreme part of Penlee Point. 



PLYMOUTH SOUND. 



rWlHE marks to know the Sound, when you come from sea, in the day-time, are 
•^ Rame Church, which stands to the northward of the Rame Head, and a square 
tower standing upon the highest part of the land over Penlee Point ; or by the Land 
over Plymouth being double and very high ; or by Ittor Rock, which lies on Dart- 
moor; which being brought to bear E. N. E. J E. will lead directly to Penlee Point. 
On a nearer approach Rame Church will appear open to the northward of Rame 
Head, and Penlee Beacon, and the Mewstonc will be distinctly seen. 

The entrance to Plymouth Sound is between the Mew and Dray stones, or between 
Renny, or Rainy, and Penlee Points, being distant from each other 2| miles. The 
Mewstones are two, the larger one lying about half a mile from Wemhury Point,, 
bearing S. W. by S. and the Little Mewstone is just without it, having a shoal 
running from it W. S. W. nearly 2 cables' length. The Renny Rock is about one- 
eighth of a mile from Renny Point, and nearly a mile N. by W. from the Mew- 
stones. On the outside of the Renny Rock is the Shagstone, having 4 fathoms near 
its point. 

Description of the Shoals, Marks of the Buoys, Sfc. 

The pHncipal dangers in the lower part of the Sound are, the Knap and Panther 
on the west, and the Tinker and Shovel on the east side. The KNAP and 
PANTHER, heretofore considered as distinct shoals, appear to be the extremities of 
one rocky ledge, a little more than one-third of a mile in length, having on the S. W. 
extremity, called the Knap, 21 feet of water, at low water, and on the N. E. extre- 
mity only 19 feet. Between these are two other shoal patches of 15 and 18 feet water, 
and on the other parts from 3f to 5^ fathoms ; there is a black buoy at ea6h end. 

The TINKER is a rocky skoal ne&rly a quarter of a mile east and west, and about 
a cable's length broad. It has from 13 feet to 3| fathoms on it, the shoalest part 
being at the west end, near which lies a white buoy; there is also a white buoy at its 
east end. 

The SHOVEL is a more extensive shoal than the Tinker, as it extends one- third 
of a mile E. S. E. and W. N. W., and is nearly of the same breadth. There are on 
it several rocky patches of 13, 16, 18, and 2 1 feet, and on other parts 4 and 4-4 fathoms. 
Its S. £. point is distinguished by a red buoy. 

The BREAKWATER, constructed for the protection of shipping in the Sound, 
extends from the eastern extremity of the Shovel westward to a short distance north 
ward from the Panther, so as to leave a narrow channel between the latter and it. 
In 1833, a beacon in the form of a mast was erected on the east end of the Breakwater ; 
it was 30 feet in height, with dLvane at the top, and on a board the word Breakwater 
was painted in large letters; but the mast having been washed away, a beacon 
buoy is now moored near the end with the same word on a board. A pier also 
is projected from the east shore, off-'Staddon Point; between these is the EASTERN 
or SEDLEY'S CHANNEL, bounded on the west by the Tinker and Breakwater, 
and on the east by the Shagstone, the pier, and the flat ground which extends 
from the shore between them, the western edge of which is pointed out by two red 
buoys. 

The WESTERN CHANNEL lies between the Knap and Panther, and the west 
shore ; it is now the principarchannel, and that most commonly used. The leadinii 
mark through it, is Plymouth New Church on with the Beacon or Obelisk* on the 
Hoa, bearing N. £. ^ £. 



• This beacon or obelisk has lately been increased VO feeV vdXxwgoX. ^^^ '^^ ^-ixxvv.^^ •»* 
mad wMle in horizontal stripes. Y *^ 
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A lif/ht vessel is moored near the west end of the Breakwater, with the following 
bearings :•— West end of the Breakwater S. E i E. ; Shagstone S. S. E. i E. ; Buoy 
of the Knap S. W. ; Buoy of the Panther S. by W. ; Penlee Point W. S. W. i W. ; 
and Plymouth Old Church N. E. 

In this vessel two lights are exhibited, placed horizontally on a yard^ 26 feet ' 
asunder, and 12 feet above the level of the sea. Masters and pilots are to observe, 
that all vessels coming into Plymouth Sound must keep the lights on their starboard 
hand, which will take them clear of the breakwater, and to the westward of the 
Panther and the Knap, These lights in clear weather may be seen two leagues off; 
in day time a red ball is hoisted at the mast head, and in foggy weather a gong is 
constantly sounded. The vessel is understood to be a temporary expedient, and will 
only be continued until a lighthouse can be built upon the Breakwater, 

The KNAP BUOY is blacky and lies in 5 fathoms ; the marks being Plymouth 
New Church on with the western sentry box in the garrison, bearing N. E. } E. ; and 
Lake's Cottage, in the valley below Maker Church, on with the west part of the 
officer's house at the signal station on Maker Heights, bearing N. by W. 

The PANTHER BUOY is black, and lies in 32 feet N, E. by E, J E. from the 
buoy of the Knap, distant 400 fathoms ; the marks being iS^^. Aubin Steeple in Devon" 
port, touching Havenness, bearing N, by E., or open of the trees at Redding Point; 
and the hummock on Gurnose Point on with the inner point of the Kenny Rocks, and 
the Li^ht vessel N, by E. 

To the eastward is the Tinker and the Shovel, the former being the outermost 
danger. 

The TINKER WEST BUOY is white, and lies in 20 feet ; its marks are Penlee 
Point on with a dark square spot in the valley to the northward of Rame Head, 
bearing W. N, W. westerly ; Plymouth Old Church Tower, which has four pinnacles, 
< half a sail's breadth to the westward of the garrison, bearing N. N. E. | E. ; the 
Shagstone just open of Wembury Point, and the cupola of the Dock Chapel touching 
Ravenness, bearing North. 

The SHOVEL has a red buoy on its south-eastern extremity, in 6|: fathoms, about 
a ship's length to the S, E. of a patch of rocks, with 15 feet over them : the marks 
are, Plymouth Old Church Tower touching the west end of Tor House, bearing 
N, N, £, I E. ; and the Shagstone midway between the Great and Little Mewstones, 
bearing S. by E. ^ E. 

The DUKE ROCK is situated to the north-eastward of the Shovel tmd Break- 
water, and a little more than one-third of a mile N. W, of Staddon Point: on its 
shoalest part are three fathoms, and at the distance of 17 fathoms S. W. from it is 
laid a white buoy in 5^ fathoms : the marks for it are, the Round Tower, an apparent 
sail's breadth open west of Mount Batten Tower, he&nn^ N, E. i N,; and the highest 
part of the Great Mewstone on with the red cliff west of Renny Rocks, bearing S, ^ E. 

Off Staddon Battery is a patch of foul ground, called the Leek Beds ; it has from 
2| to 3 fathoms over it, and lies about one-fourth of a mile from the land. 

The Dray or Dray stone, or Penlee Shoal, lies off Penlee Point, about S. S. E. 
distant almost a quarter of a mile, having one fathom over it. 
"^Half a mile N. E. J E. from the Draystone is the Saunders Rock, Ijring with Penlee 
Beacon W. N. W. ; it has six fathoms over it, and is of small dimensions. To the 
northward is Cawsand Bay, a place t>f excellent anchorage for large ships, in from 6 
fathoms to less water, shallowing as they approach the shore. 

The northern shore of Cawsand Bay is rocky, and a reef runs from it, which 
stretches out and encircles Drake's Island, falling back again upon Ravenness Point ; 
this point is about one-third of a mile to the northward of Redding Points 

Among the shoals on the northern side of Cawsand Bay is a small patch, called the 
New Rocks, with 3^ fathoms over it, on which there is a red buoy, lying with Maker 
Church Tower, bearing north; or in one with the Gamekeeper's Cottage, and the 
Knap Buoy S. by E. distant seven-eighths of a mile. The mark to clear them out- 
side is the flag staff on. Drake's Island open of Redding Point, 

The SCOTISH GROUNDS are the shoals which lie off Redding PoiW, with 

3, 3^, and 4 fathoms over thetn; on the southern part at rather more than half a 

mile £. S. £. from the buoy of the New Rocks, in 5 fathoms, is a red buoy, called 

^^ ^ueen'^f lying with the Devil's and Redding Points ^ust touching, and Plymouth 

^^^f/dstrc/i bearing nearly N, E, by E, i E. ; W , \>y ^, a tiVAV^ length from this 

£1^'^^!?^^ o»^er which there are only 19 feet at low vraXex, 

^^e JV^fV GROUNDS are some patches of 3\ and 4feXYiOti»y(^\AT,^V^^\ftOsK 
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nlso is a red buoy, lying £, by N. \ N. distant more than half a mile from the buoy of 
the Queen, The mark for going through the swathway between Ravenness Point 
and Drake's Island, leads directly upon this buoy, and the Earl of Morley's Park 
Gateway its own apparent breadth to the southward of Mount Batten, carries you 
just to ihe eastward of it. 

The EASTERN or SEDLEY'S CHANNEL lies between the TtnX:«r and iS/m^- 
stone, and to the eastward of the Breakwater ; it is now buoyed, and is commonly used 
by small vessels. There are six buoys, one of which lies on the west side, two on 
the east side, and three near the middle of the Channel: their situation, colour^ 
marks, and bearings are as follows, viz. : 

On the east side of the Tinker is a white buoy, in 20 feet water, with 14 and 15 feet 
close to the westward of it ; the marks are, l^or House on with the low angle next 
westward of the Citadel^gateway, bearing N. 27° E. ; and the Shag stone on with the 
centre of a large valley, to the north-west of the signal-station on Gumose Point, 
bearing S. E. From this buoy, the red buoy on the S. W. part of the eastern bank, 
forming the entrance of the Channel, bears £. S. E. \ E. distant about 170 fathoms; 
the next, or north buoy on the bank, N. E. by E. f £. ; and the chequered buoy of 
the south rock in the Channel N. E. i E. 

On the S. W. point of the eastern bank is a red buoy ih 20 feet, having 14 feet 
close within it : the marks are, the Blockhouse at Stoke on with the flag-staff on 
Brake's Island ; and the Shagstone on with the pitch of the green, near the ex- 
tremity of the eastern end of the Great Mewstone, bearing S. S. E, From this buoy, 
the north buoy on the eastern bank, bears N. by E. and the buoy of the south rock 
North. 

On the N. W. part of the eastern bank or rocks, is a red buoy in 21 feet : the mark 
is. Tor House on with the spire of Plymouth New Church, bearing N. 26° E. the 
hillock on the pitch of Gumose on or just touching the red cliff on Renny Point, 
and the buoy on the south rock in the Channel N. W. by N , distant 60 fathoms. 

On the south rock in the Channel, is placed a chequered black and white buoy in 21 
feet : the marks are. Tor House in the centre, between the white mark in the Citadel 
and Gateway, bearing N. 26° E. ; the Blockhouse at Stoke on with the second west 
embrasure on Drake* s Island; and the rock westward of the Little Mewstone on with 
the east end of the Sha^stone, 

On the centre Channel Rock a chequered black and white buoy is placed, in 23 feet ; 
the marks are. Tor House on with the Gateway into the Citadel, bearing N. 26° E. ; 
and Rame Tower on with the upper fugged part of Penlee Point. 

The north buoy of the Channel is a chequered black and white buoy, in 20 feet, at 
the distance of about 50 fathoms from the east end of the Breakwater ; the marks 
are, the Master Mastmaker*s Office in the Dock Yard, touching the trees on Wilder- 
ness Point ; and the house in Bovisand Bay on with the Little Deep Black Cove, on 
the southern ^ide of the Bay, 



DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING INTO PLYMOUTH SOUND, 

HAMOAZE, AND CATWATER. 

rpHE WESTERN CHANNEL. Vessels from the eastward, proceeding towards 
-*• Plymouth Sound, will first make, on their starboard hand, the Great and Little 
Mewstones ; to these they should give a berth, in order to avoid the foul ground 
which lies about them. Having passed these, they should keep the Bolt Head open 
to the southward of the Great Mewstone, proceeding westerly until Tor House 
appears midway between Redding Point and the Barrack Chimneys on the west end 
of St, Nicholas, or Drake*s Island ; or until Plymouth New Church Spire comes in 
a line with the western edge of the Beacon on the Hoa; proceed with either of these 
marks on, until Maker Church is in one with Lake's Cottage ; then bring Hawker's 
Tower on with Mount Batten Tower, bearing E, N. E., and this mark will lead yon 
to the anchorage. Or having passed the Light-vessel to the westward^ '^Q^\&»?i VAaofi^ 
over to the north-eastward, until the Hospital Chapel \.owO^<^%>^^«asXvl^^^'^^>^ 
Aw, bearing North, You may ancbor, if requ\«vVi, 'wWSa. i^'fc YJ\iK>|VA^^ ^vw:^ 
mufon, ia6or6 fathoms, or with Droke'« Uland \iew\\x^^ .^ -Vj ^ /vo.^ w>wJ»^ 
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and Mount Edgecumhe House open to the southward of it; or Mount Batten 
N. E. by N. ; or Si, Aubins Chapel over the N. E. point of Drake's Island, and 
Plymouth Old Church touching the west corner of the Citadel ; but vessels may now 
anchor much further out, being protected, in south-westerly gales, by the Break- 
water, 

Vessels from the westward having passed Rame Heady the ground near which is 
rocky y must, in proceeding eastward, keep the tower or square part of Rame Church 
in sight over the land, coming no nearer to Penlee Point than one-third of a mile, or 
than the depth of 9 or 8 fathoms, until Tor House comes a ship's length open of 
Redding Point ; or the Round Tower is in one with the Black Spot in the Garrison 
Wall: this last mark clears the Draystone, Now haul up more northerly, until the 
spire of Plymouth New Church comes on with the beacon on the Hoa as before 
directed. 

In working into the Sound , keep Bolt Head open to the southward of the Mewstone^ 
and in sight, by which you will pass to the southward of the Knap and Tinker y until 
you ,have worked into Cawsand Bay^ where you may stand into the depth of 5 
fathoms ; and towards the Knap until the Round Tower comes on with the eastern 
sentry-box of the garrison ; and when you have got to the northward of the Light- 
vessel, if you can fetch to windward of the north point of the Shovel^ stretch to the 
eastward into the Sound, 

In Cawsand Bay the best anchorage is with Penlee Point S, W. or S. W. by S,, 
Cawsand Town N. W., Bolt Head in one with the Little Mewstone, and Plymouth 
New Church open of Redding Point,- Coasters sometimes go between the Dray stone 
and Penlee Point, a narrow passage, and with from 1 to 2 fathoms within it. 

To sail into Plymouth Sound in the night, bring the Eddy stone Light to bearS. W. 
and steer N, E. by N. or N. E. according as you have the wind and tide. Keep in 
this direction until you shoalen your water to 13 or 12 fathoms: you will have this 
depth about three-quarters of a mile from Penlee Point, which shore is by far the 
safest, to run in by, in the night-time, or in thick weather : or when in the depth of 
13 or 14 fathoms, so soon as you can see the floating-light at the Breakwater, bring it 
to bear N. E. by £. i E. and sail directly towards it. You must be careful to keep 
your lead going, and to come no nearer the point than 9 or 8 fathoms, for in this depth 
you will not be more than half a mile from the shore, and with the point bearing 
W. N, W. you will be above the Dray stone. 

To sail through the Eastern or Sedley's ChanneL-r-The leading mark through this 
Channel is, a white painted patch on the Citadel Wall, with a black spot in form of a 
lozenge in the centre of it, in a line with Tor Houses bearing N. 25° E. or N, N . E. J E. 
nearly ; this mark will lead you in or out, in 5 fathoms, about midway between the 
red buoy on the N. W. part of the Eastern Rocks, and the chequei-ed buoy on the South 
Chanriel Rock, and also about 35 or 40 fathoms to the eastward of the other chequered 
buoys ; but you may, if necessary, sail on either side of the chequered buoys, Sind also 
through between them ; the intent of the above buoys being only to point out the 
deepest water. 

There is a channel of half a mile in breadth, through which large vessels may 
pass between the Tinker and Shovel, and go round the east end of the Breakwater to 
the Sound, but none ought to venture that way without a pilot. Wembury Point, 
seen to the southward of the Shagstone, leads to the southward of the Tinker^ and a 
remarkable hummock on the acclivity of Stoke Point, in one with the north side of 
the Shagstone, will carry you to the northward of the Tinker. 

HAMOAZE. On the extremity of the Shoal Ground, which extends to the S. S. E. 
from Drake* s Island, is placed a black buoy close to a spot of 1 1 feet water ; this is 
called the MELAMPUS BUOY : it lies with the Flag-staff on Drake's Island, bear- 
ing N. N. W. i W. distant one-third of a mile, and the Cobbler Buoy E. N. £. f £. 
distant more than half a mile. The Cobbler Buoy lies upon the extremity of a ledge 
of rocks of that name, which stretches off a cable and a half from the west side of 
Mount Batten, The general entrance into Hamoaze and Cat water is between these 
buoys. 

At one-third of a mile eastward of Drake's Island, on the extremity of the Shoal 

Ground, and in the entrance of the channel to Hamoaze, lies the WINTER ROCK, 

exteuding ahout a cable's length N. W. by W. and S. E. by E. having onljr II feet 

^^// at low water: to the eastward of it are Yl and \A: ia\\iom&\ but between it 

^h-u^^ ^^^^"^ ^"^y ^ feet A red buoy lies on tVve 'weaX etid oi *\\. \ iCftft mwfk» W 

^/ue/i are, the Obetisk, which stands to the nonbYTwd o^ Mouui Ed^ecuim^ Bime, 
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on with BoUlenose Pointy and the middle point between Redding Point and Raven- 
ness, to the south-westward of Drake's Island, a little open to the southward of that 
island. 

The AFRICA or ASIA ROCK. N. W. I N. 160 fathoms from the Winter Buoy, 
is a white buoy, placed over a rochy ledge called the Africa Rock, lying nearly in the 
direction of Mill Bay ; its marks are, the high water mark at Mill Bay on with 
the stairs from the dead wall to the sea shore, at the back of the Marine Barracks ; 
and the above-mentioned Obelisk on with the embrazures of the battery at Bottlenose 
Point. 

From the Devil's or Blockhouse Point, a ledge of rocks extends to the southward 
of these ; the most particular ones are named the German and Vanguard, 

The GERMAN ROCK lies about half a cable's length from the south side of the 
point, and has only 2 feet on it at low water: the mark for it is the stone wall on the 
Hoa on with the point at the east side of Mill Bay, 

The VANGUARD ROCK lies to the southward of the former, at nearly 2 cables' 
length from the point ; it has 2 fathoms on it, near its west side 4, and near its south 
side 5 fathoms water. This has a white buoy on it. The marks for clearing the 
whole are, what remains in sight of Plymouth Citadel open without the East point 
of Mill Bay, until Mount Wise opens to the westward of Blockhouse Point* 

The PASSAGE ROCK has a cask buoy on it, and lies oft Crimble Passage Point ; 
and from the S. E. point of the Dock Yard a dangerous A/icZ/'stretclies halfway over, 
called the RUBBLE or Harbour Shoal, near the extremity of which are only 15 feet 
at low water. Both of these will be avoided by attending to the following 
directions : 

7(0 jrai7 into Hatnoaze westward of the Winter Rock it will be necessary, with a ship 
of the line, to wait until half or two-thirds of the flood tide has made ; then keep the 
l^own of Cawsand open of Redding Point, until the Hospital Chapel touches the east 
side of Mill Bay, which mark will lead you through between Drake's Island and the 
Winter Rock ; run on with this mark, until the Obelisk is in one witli the centre of 
Wester King Fort ; then run with the latter mark on, till the north end of a cluster 
of trees near Mount Edgecambe is in one with the White Stone Temple ; this mark 
kept on will lead you pa^t the Vanguard Rock, which having left on your starboard 
side, endeavour to bring the cupola of St, John's Chapel over the eastern angle of the 
battery on Mount Wise, and steer on midchannel for Stonehouse Pool, Staddon Pier 
touching the Blockhouse on the Devil's Point will carry you to the northward of the 
Cremil, or Crimble, and the south end of King's Brewhouse open to the northward of 
the Obelisk Point, will lead clear of the Crimble Shoal; you will now steer up into 
the harbour, observing to keep the southernmost cathetus of Drake's Island in one 
with the north-eastern gable end of Cremil Passage House ; the barn on Staddon 
Heights will then appear a little to the southward of this line ; this mark will lead 
you to the southward of the Rubble, or Harbour Shoal, and when Maker Church 
comes open of the westernmost house at Emptycombe, you will clear the western point 
of the Rubble, and may sail on clear of all danger. When in the fair-way between 
the Winter Rock and Drake's Island; the Obelisk touching Bottlenose Point, will 
carry you to the southward of the white buoy of the Asia, in 3 and 3} fathoms 
water. When you are oflf Bottlenose Point, the Obelisk in one with the roof of 
Lord Edgecumbe's Orangery, will lead you between the Vanguard and German 
Rock, in 3f and 3^ fathoms. 

St. John's Chapel cupola exactly in one with the White Blockhouse on the Devil's 
Point, will carry you over the bridge, and through the passage between Drake's 
Island and Ravenness Point, 

Both the ebb and flood- tides in this passage run with considerable velocity, parti- 
cularly across the bridge, which makes it necessary to pay strict attention to the 
marks when sailing either in or out. Should the wind fail, and the ship not steer 
in the tide way. Jet go an anchor in time, and bring up in Baring Pool, where will 
be found 16 or 17 fathoms water, and good ground. 

To sail into Homoaze, eastward of the Winter Rock, and to the northward of the 
Asia, or Africa Rock, hxing Plymouth Old Church to touch the western angle of 
the Citadel Wall, until yoa get the Obelisk in one with the centre of Wester King 
Fort, then proceed as before directed. 

CATWATER. The entrance to Catwattr \\ea \ie\.vifee\i Mouat BaUe-a ^Xi^T\%VC % 
Nose; the latter being the name of the point under t\ie •&. ^. wci^^^ ^^ '^%^'^^'^^'71 
Besides the Cobbler^ a/ready described, thete \8 aaoWiet Toek-ij skoal ^^ X^x^^v-"^*- 
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at low ebbs, called the MALLARD ; it lies off the Citadel, with the Old Church 
Tower ^MsX in sig^ht above the land, touching^ the west side of it; and the Obelisk in 
one with the Flag-staff on Bottlenose Point, 

To sail into Catwater, you should run between the Winter and Cobbler Buoys, the 
mark being the centre of the Round Tower, on with the most extreme bailding pro- 
jecting S. Eastward from the Citadel, until the Obelisk appears between the Flag-staff 
and north angle of the Fort on Bottlenose Point, and Plymouth Old Church Tower is 
shot in with the Citadel ; you will then have passed to the eastward of the Mallard, 
and may, by keeping either of these marks on, steer eastward, and pass to the north- 
ward of that rock, leaving the greater part of the channel on yoiir starboard side, so 
as to avoid the shoal water off Mount Batten, and you will have 4 fathoms water, until 
you are abreast of Gun Point ; then Plymouth Old Church in one with the western 
Pier Head, or Plymouth Guildhall kept on with Gun Point will lead to the anchorage 
off Cat Down in from 3 to 5 fathoms water, secured from all winds, and in very litde 
tide. From Gun Point to Beards Head are from 2§ to 2 fathoms ; it then deepens 
to 2^, 3, and 5 fathoms off Cat Down, in any of which depths you may anchor. 

There is now a harbour liaht on the western side of the entrance to Plymouth 
Harbour, upon the West Barbican Pier Head, The light is steady, 29 feet above 
the level of high water, and may be seen 3 leagues off ; it is useful to vessels pro- 
ceeding upwards by the eastern channel. In a line with Fish's Nose it clears the 
Cobbler, 

TIDES. — On the full and change days of the moon, it is high water at Saleombe 
Harbour at 55 minutes past 5 ; at Bolt Head and Bigbury Bay, 55 minutes past 5 ; 
at Plymouth Sound, 20 minutes past 5 ; at Hamoaze, and Catwater^ 30 minutes past 5 ; 
at Eddystone, 50 minutes past 5. 

In Plymouth Sound the rise and fall of the tides are greatly dependent on the 
winds; thus a S. S. W. wind commonly makes the highest floods and lowest ebbs, 
while northerly winds effect the contrary. In extraordinary cases spring tides will 
have a rise of 18 feet, but generally not more than 15, while neaps may rise to 8 or 9, 
but with northerly winds seldom more than 6 ; in general there will be a (difference of 
4 feet between the rise of an ordinary spring and neap tide, and the same difference 
in their fall at low water, but in extraordinary tides a difference of 6 feet. 

It will be half flood in Plymouth Sound, before the stream of the Eddystone runs 
eastward, and in the Channel the flood will continue till 9 o'clock. 



FROM PLYMOUTH TO THE LAND'S END. 

rwiHE bearing and distance from the RAME HEAD to the DE ADMAN are 
-^ W . by N . N ortherly , 23 miles. From the Rame Head to the entrance of Falmouth 
Harbour is W, } N. 32 miles ; and from the Rame Head to the Lizard is W. ( S. 
43 miles. 

About 3 leagues N. W. J W. from Rame Head, is the entrance to Looe; this har- 
bour is small, dries at low water, and is frequented only by coasters and fishing-boats: 
the tide runs up the river about three miles: with high springs there will be 13 feet 
over the bar, and with neaps about 6. Observe in coming from the westward, and 
going round Looe Island, to be careful of the Renny Reef, which runs out half a 
mile to the south-eastward of the island, to avoid which, bring Killy garth Trees, 
which are on Talland Hill, in sight, and keep them so until you open Looe Church, 
then haul in ; but the river requires a pilot, Looe Island lies to the southward 
about one mile, and bears from Polperra £. S. E. distant 3 miles, and from Rame 
Head N. W. by W. 8f miles; here you may anchor with W. S. W. and westerly 
winds, in 3^ fathoms, clear ground, abreast of the house, the marks being Orestone 
Point touching the inside of the island, and Looe Church open of the cliff at the 
larboard entrance of Looe River. At high water and spring-tides there will be 
Bv&cjent water for a vessel of 10 feet draught between the island and main, 
Aboat 4f miles W, | N, from the north-west part of Looe Island, and about half a 
^j/e from the shore, ia a sunken rock, called the Udder, «l\>o\A ^ i«^X\ti\ttk!^ and 
^^ '° '^''^dtb; it is risible at low water, spting-Udes -^ xYv^x^ mc ^ i^^!ki!(»i»^Wvv 
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it, and near its outside are 4 fathoms. The marks for this rock are, & farm-house by 
the shore in a line with a stone wall, which runs up nearly N. ^. E. ) E. and Ore- 
stone Point on with the middle of Looe Island. Keep the Looe Island well open of 
the iiMtn, and you will clear it. 

Polperra is a fishing town, having 2 small piers ; its entrance being between two 
high hills, is difficult to find ; Landiffet Bay is to the northward of the Udder Rock 
alK>ut one mile. 

FOWEY lies about 7\ miles to the westward of Looe Island, and about 3 leagues 
E. N. £. \ E. from Deadman Point, It may easily be known by the narrowness of 
its entrance, and the high land on each side : the entrance is little more than a cable's 
length across ; on the west side stands St, Catherine's Castle and an old windmill, 
and on the east side are the ruins of St. Saviour's, an old church. In the best of the 
channel are not more than 3 fathoms at low water. You may anchor opposite to the 
to^n in 3 fathoms, but near to Polruan, on the east shore, you will have only 12 
and 15 feet. As this harbour lies about N. E. by £. and S. W. by W. it has a better 
outlet to the westward than many others on the southern coast of England, and in 
cases of necessity vessels may enter it without cable or anchor, and run on shore 
abreast the town, on soft mud, floating again when the tide rises. It is high water 
here, on the change and full days of the moon, at 14 minutes past five o'clock, and 
the water rises on spring-tides nearly 18 feet, and neaps 8 feet. The ebb tide runs 
one hour after it is low water by the shore, and is always stronger than the flood. 
There is a good anchorage without the harbour, in from 5 to 10 fathoms. With the 
jTawer oi Fowey Church over St, Saviour's Point, and the three points to the east- 
ward open, you will have a good anchorage in 7 or 8 fathoms, fine sandy bottom ; if 
you anchor in deeper water than 10 fathoms, you will have foul ground. The danger 
to be avoided when you go into Fowey is, a ledge of rocks called the Canness ; they 
lie about a quarter of a mile S. by W. | W. from Predmouth Point, and may be 
seen at half-e|>b. Between these I'ocks and the point are only 10 feet water, and the 
ground all over is foul. The mark to carry you clear of the Canness is Deadman' s 
Point open without the Gwineas or Gull Rock, or Gorran Rock a sail's breadtli 
within Deadman Point, until the horns of Fowey Church come in sight. 

A beacon has been placed upon Gribben Head, to the westward of the Harbour of 
Fowey ; this tower is 85 feet high, and stands upon an elevation of 257 feet above 
the level of the sea ; the said headland is thus rendered easily distinguishable, aind 
the recurrence of those accidents will be prevented, to which Masters of vessels and 
other mariners have heretofore been exposed, by mistaking the same for 5^. Ant/iony's 
Head, at the entrance of Falmouth, or any other point upon that part of the coast. 
— Trinity House, London, I6th November, 1832. 

There is a small cove on the larboard side, as you run in for Fowey, called Pred- 
mouth Cove, having a shingly landing beach. 

The Gwineas Rock lies about 2| miles E. N. E. from Deadman Point, and three- 
quarters of a mile from the shore ; it is a black stone, always above water ; small 
vessels sometimes are seen going between it and the shore. 

Between Fowey and the Deadman are two large bays, called Polketris or St, Aus- 
tle^s, and Mevagizey, 

POLKERRIS or ST. AUSTELL'S BAY is just round Predmouth Point, to the 
north-west; it is large, deep, and sandy, with regular soundings, from 12 to 6 
fathoms ; the latter depth being near the shore. The best anchoring place is on the 
western side, in Ropehorn Road, and is well sheltered from westerly and southerly 
winds. 

To anchor off Ropehorn Pier in 6 or 8 fathoms, bring the Black Head, which is to 
the northward oi Mevagizey, to bear S. S. W. i W. and the Pier W. S. W. The 
ground is a mixture of sand and clay, and very good for holding. At Par is a small 
river and bar. At the harbour a pier or breakwater, 200 fathoms long, has been con- 
structed; by running behind which a number of vessels have been saved from 
destruction.* At Charlestown, which lies N. E. of Ropehorn Pier about a mile, is a 

* The above-mentioned pier or breakwater was constructed by Mr. J, T, Austin, of Fowey, 
who writes, that at Par, ** if a vessel can live in the sea, be the wind what it may, she can 
always get out ; and when out, having so much sea room, %V\^ Vv^a Tv^\XiHs^<^NA\\£):^^^\NS£«. 
pngrets. Her departure is insured by a huoy about 7 YaXXvoxxv^ ^ . ^ . '^^ Kxaoot >^^ ^w ^^^r^ 
Another greet adventege arises from the posiUou o? VYve jacr l«aA,\» T\wi\s^\»a^^'«s»s. 
weeeeh ere in no danger ^ let the sea be ever so rowaja."''' ^ 

[BHtTisH Channel.] ^ 
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pier with two good basins, a dock yard, and dock. Rope/iorn Pier is safe for small 
craft. To the southward of Black Head are some spots of foul ground. 

MEVAGIZ£Y is a tide and bar harbour, safe enough when you have got in, but 
to enter it, you should have a pilot. Off Mevagizey, a little to the E. N. E. ifrom 
Gorran Haven, lie two rocks ; one of them is called the Gwineas Rocky which has 
been already described ; the other is a little to the eastward, and called the Yaw Rock, 
only appearing at low water. To the northward of the Gwineas Rock is Chapel 
Point ; the ground for about a quarter of a mile to the eastward of this point is 
foul. Between the point and the Gwineas Rock are 3 and 5 fathoms. Chapel Point 
is very low land ; round it, to the northward 1^ mile, is good anchorage, in 7 or 8 
fathoms, bringing the point to bear S. S. W. half a mile from the shore. 

Neither Polkerris Bay nor Mevagizey Bay are much frequented, unless by small 
vessels. 

To the westward, about a mile from Chapel Point, is Gorran Haven, having a 
small pier with a clear sandy beach ; you may anchor here with the winds from 
W. S. W. and North, in 5 or 6 fathoms ; give the point a berth, to avoid a sunken 
rock lying S. W. of the point. 

DEADMAN, or DODMAN POINT, is high and bluff, the land appearing double, 
with a round hill sloping towards the west, and has a tower and village on it. From 
the Deadman, Pennare Point bears W. ^ N. distant 4} miles ; St, Anthony's Head 
Wv. i S. 91 miles ; and Black Head W. S. W. 17 miles. 

Round the Headman Point is Emmick Bay, in which, with easterly winds, you can 
anchor on clean sandy ground, in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, half a mile offshore ; bringing 
'Headman Point to bear S. E. 

About 2\ miles from the Headman is a little rock, lying with the south side of 
Porthloe Cove N. W; J N. distant one mile ; Gerran^s Village, in line with the ex- 
tremity of Pennare Point, West a little Northerly ; and the HeadmanW, N.W. j^ W.i 
it is sometimes visible, and has round it 5 and 6 fathoms ; a little within it are 10 
fathoms, and between it and the Headman 12 fathoms. The Gray is another rock, 
lying half a mile S. E. by E. i £. from Pennare Point, two smaller rocks being to 
the S, W. 

I^orthloe, or Porthlowe, is a fishing-cove, where you may land at half- flood, between 
the rocks, which are nearly under the houses. 

Pennare Point is high bluff land ; between the Grays and the land is a good 
passage, with 6, 7, and 8 fathoms water, and with easterly winds you may anchor 
westward of the point in 8 fathoms. To avoid the southern Grays, called by some 
the Whelps, bring Mawnan Church open of the Zone ; this will lead to the southward 
of them. 

Gerran's Bay is about 3 miles to the eastward of St. Anthony's Head; it is 
sheltered from west and north-west winds ; there is a small town and landing place 
at Portscatha, with off-shore winds ; the ground in some parts is clean. 

FALMOUTH. St, Ann's, or St, Anthony's Head, is the eastern point forming the 
entrance to Falmouth Harbour, which is excellent and capacious, being situated on a 
convenient part of the coast with respect to the western ocean, &,c. 

To the westward is Pendennis Point, distinguished by a castle, which is conspi- 
cuously erected thereon ; St, Ann's or St. Anthony's Head is equally remarkable 
and bold, having a signal-post and lighthouse upon it ; from one point to the other 
the distance is one mile, and their bearings N. W. by W. and S. £. by £. 

LIGHTHOUSE. On St, Anthony's Point is a new tower, exhibiting a light at 
an elevation of 65 feet above the level of the sea, at high water, spring tides, and 
visible in all directions, from S. 40^ E. (S. E. ^ S.) round seaward, and up the Aor- 
bour of Falmouth, appearing in a quick but regular succession of brilliant flashes, 
that may be seen more than 5 leagues off. 

In approaching Falmouth from the eastward you will pass the Old Wall or Pinnacle 

Rock, a small rocky shoal lately examined, and correctly ascertained to have only 26 

feet water on its shoalest part ; on it is a small conical point, upon which the lead 

could not be kept one second of time : should a ship touch upon this rock, the first 

swell of the sea must inevitably heave her off again ; it lies 1} mile due south from 

St. Anthony's Point. On this rock a black buoy has been placed with the following 

marks : — Penarrow or Milor Point nearly north, and half way between 8t, Anthony's 

^^//w and tie extremity of the low rocks running from it; St. Mawe's Castle 

J^ioff at the aame time hidden by St, Anthony's Poiut ; «Lwdi KVi^ »maU %akite 

^ou^/tnj^-g^een Aouse at Flushing (on the noTt^ axAe ol l\tfi w«t o\k^^\fi^ Va 
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Falmouth) bearing N. by W. J W. and just orer the inner part of Pendenms 
LantL* 

From St. Anthony*s Point towards the Manacles there is good ancliorage with the 
moTith of the harbour open, in what is called FALMOUTH OUTER ROAD. By 
hringing Pendennis Castle N. by W. and St, Anthony* s Point N. E. by E. J E. 
about three-quarters of a mile distant, you will have 10 fathoms good ground. 

Capt. Hurd, late Hydrographer to the Admiralty, has given us the following 
directions for the Outer Anchorage at Falmouth, 

** In all westerly veinds, but particularly during the summer season, ships of the 
line, and men of war in general, having occasion to call at this port for their supplies, 
will find it more convenient to anchor without the points of Pendennis and St. An- 
thony, than to entangle themselves ivith the interior anchorage of Carrick Road, or 
St, Just's Pool, from either of which it would be diificult to get to sea, in blowing 
weather, with the wind any where in the south-east quarter. 

** I would therefore recommend that no ship, in using this outward situation, 
anchor more to the eastward than to bring St. Mawe*s Pier in a line with Carrick- 
nath Point ; or to the westward than Misic Point in one with the Black Rock ; and 
on either mark from half to not further than two miles from the shore, or not further 
off than will just open Pennaire Head on the one side, or bring Budoe Church over 
the middle of Swan Poohand Bay on the other ; by doing which you will be sure 
to anchor on a bottom clear of rock. By any position taken within the space thus 
marked out, you may, on the wind getting to the eastward, and rendering it an 
unsafe anchorage, either proceed to sea with little trouble, or run into the harbour 
for security, the entrance to which is by these means kept open." 

Ships should never go further to the westward for anchorage than by bringing 
Pendennis Point a little open to the westward of Milor Point. 

Nearly in the middle of the entrance, and almost opposite to Pendennis Castle, lies 
a rock called Falmouth, or Black Rock ; it appears at half tide, and has a perch on 
it,f to show where it lies when overflowed by the tide ; without this rock is a shoal 
of 16 feet water, running out S. E. by E. i £. about a cable's length ; it lies with 
the Garrison Flag-staff on veith the Rock Perch, You may go on either side of the 
Black Rock, but the eastern side is the best, where you will have from 6 to 16 
fathoms water. The channel to the westward of the rock is both narrower and 
shoaler, ^having only 3 or 4 fathoms in it at low water ; but when the Black Rock is 
covered, there is sufficient water for the largest ships. 

From St. Antliony's Point, a flat extends along the eastern side of the channel, 
as far as Turnerwaie Point, A similar one runs from Pendennis Point as far as 
Peel Creek, near Feock, and between these is the channel and the deepest water. 
The flat on the east side is called St, Mawe's Bank^ it extends from the shore be- 
tween St, Mawe's SLud St, Just's in the widest "part nearly half a mile, and there 
forms a point, which is about three quarters of a mile N. j: W. from St, Mawe's 
Castle, and S. i £. a little more than half a mile from Penarrow Point, Budoc 
CAurcA just over the rising land of Trefussis Point leads directly along on its north 
edge. From the point it trends nearer to the shore to the southward, being not 
more than a cable's length from the land, near St, Mawe's Point. Northward, 
towards St. Justus Pool, it runs in more immediately towards St. Just's or Carol ase 
Point, and its edge is not more than half a cable's length from it. This bank has 
from tiiree-quarters to 2 fathoms water upon it, and is steep-to. That part of the 
western bank which extends from Pendennis Point across the entrance to Falmouth 
is called Falmouth Bank, and has from 2| to 3 fathoms on it generally ; but near to 
Penarrow Point, there is not more than half a fathom. Abreast of St, Mawe's 
Land, the two flats approach within 130 fathoms of each other, having 12, 15, and 
16 fathoms in mid-channel. A little higher up is the entrance to Falmouth, in which 
there are 3 fathoms, further in 2\, 2, and 1 fathom. Here the packets usually lie, or 
further in alongside the quay. About Ij^ mile beyond Flushing is the town of 
Penryn, where vessels with a draught of 12 feet water may go with spring tides ; at 
the quay are 6 feet. 

CARRICK ROAD lies between the hanks fust described; in it are from 7 to 17 
fathoms water, the channel being 320 fathoms wide, lying nearly N. i E. and S. } W., 

* We bare been informed that this buoy hasbeeuTemoN^^^wm^Nlvcaa. 
+ A slam beacon is now being buiVV. oii\)qa» rock. 
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here is tbe usual anchorage for men of war. Hence it turns round to the Crois 
Road, nearly E.by N. Here it is 300 fathoms wide, with 12, 13, and 14 fathoms 
water. In St, Just*s Pool it becomes narrower, being only from 140 to 100 fathoms 
wide, with from 5 to 14 fathoms in it, and continues the same breadth to 1 ) mile 
above Misic Point, whence it becomes still narrower and shallower. Carrick and 
Cross Roads will accommodate 16 sail of the line a cable's length asunder, and St. 
Justus Pool will hold 6 ships more at moorings ; the channel leading from hence to 
Standgate Rocks will contain 10 or 12 more ; here are two poles, above which, up to 
Tui*nerware, several sloops and frigates may lie secure. The channel is winding 
and narrow, and the tides at spring set across it, running commonly one knot and a 
half. 

Sixty fathoms S. W. from Mine Point is a small hed of rotks^ with 8 fathoms at 
low water ; and abreast of Restonguet Point are Stangate Rocks, which are dry at 
low water. Near 2 miles from Pendennis Pointy is Milor Pool and Strangewich 
River ; they lie between Trefussis Point and the entrance to Truro, safe places for 
merchant vessels, and with sufficient water at spring-tides. ^ 

At St. JusVs Pool vessels perform quarantine. Truro lies about 5 miles from 
Tumerware Point, 

Directions for Sailing into the Harbour. 

To Sail through the EASTERN CHANNEL for Carrick Roadhnng Milor Point 
on with Killaganoon House, bearing N. i E. ; this will lead you clear between the 
banks through Carrick Road, until you bring Budoc Church bearing W. i N. over 
the rising land of Trefussis Point, or the Bowling-green Summer-house W. J S. a 
sail's breadth open to the southward of Falmouth Church ; this latter mark leads 
through the Cross Road into St, Just's Poo1r—St, Kevem's Church will then be seen 
to come on with Pendennis Point, which passes you through the pool until Feock 
Church and house are in one ; keep this mark on until Restonguet western ferrjr-house 
comes on with Restonguet Point, which keep on, and you will bring Mtlor and 
Pendennis Points on with each other; this will carry you mid-channel, when you 
will get Trefussis Hotise in one with a high point of land to the northward ; proceed 
with this mark on until you are near Tumerware Point, off which a shelf of gravel 
stretches nearly half way over tbe channel, and must be carefully avoided : the di- 
rection of the river will then be your guide further, keeping nearly mid-channel. 

To sail through the WESTERN CHANNEL, bring Feock House in one with 
Milor Point, bearing N. by E. J E. ; this mark will carry you over Falmouth Flat 
at half tide in 5 fathoms water. Frigates may pass through the Western Channel 
safely, and men of war will have sufficient water at half-flood; but neither should 
attempt it at low water. Vessels will sail in free with the wind at N. W. by W. on 
the larboard tack ; and should the high land of Pendennis cause the wind sometimes 
to baffle, there will be no danger if you have passed the Black Rock, 

In dark weather it will be proper to give St, Ann*s Point a berth of 2 cables' 
length, running in with the land of St, Mawe's a point open on the starboard bow, or 
steer for Milor Point, passing St, Mawe*s keeping your lead going, and taking care 
not to get into less than 9 or 8 fathoms. 

Anchorage in Cai*rick Road* When St, Mawe*s Castle bears E. S. E. you will 
have entered Carrick Road, and may proceed to anchor. If with south or south- 
easterly winds, it will be advisable to bring up with the small bower, in 12 or 13 
fathoms, rather inclining to St, Mawe's Bank, and moor with your best bower toward 
Falmouth Bank in 12 fathoms, but with the wind to the westward of south, bring up 
with your best bower in 12 or 13 fathoms, more inclined to the Falmouth Bank, 
mooring with your small bower towards St, Mawe's in 12 or 13 fathoms ; the upper 
part of the road is considered the best. 

The Cross Road is safe, and has more room : here you place your anchors so that 

you moor open to the southward ; bring up with your best or small bower, in 10, 12, 

or 14 fathoms, and when moored, have the sheet anchor cleared to let go, should the 

ship, in very heavy gales or sudden squalls, either start or bring home her anchors. 

SAJps frequently drive bj placing their anchors too near the banks, yet no injury ever 

^^^x^/'s Ja consequence. 

^^J'ice the commencement of the last war, Falmouth \i«A>MiWi Cj^ti%^V(v\n^«LKMkV< 

^'O aaa the Ckanneis have been buoyed witli black buo)|» ou^3EL'ft«aaVftt^w»L^«ik\Vt 
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buoys on the western side ; while those continue, the buoys will be the best guide for 
ships, either in going in, or choosing a berth when in. But we believe that the most 
or all of them have been taken up. 

Si. Mawe's Creek, There is also good anchorage for small ships in this Creek, in 
about 2 fathoms water ; but in sailing in, care must be taken to avoid a small sunken 
rock^ with only 2 feet on it, lying at about half a cable's length to the southward of 
the Castle Pointy and called Lugas Rock ; its thwart mark is Killaganoon House just 
open of St. Mawe's Land, bearing N. ^ E. To avoid it to the southward bring 
Mawnan Church Tower on with the Black Rock Perch ; having passed it, steer for 
St. Mawe's Pier and anchor before the town in the before-mentioned depth. Mid- 
way of the channel, and direcUy before the town is the Razor Bank, with only 1 
fathom over it; there is a passage on each side of it. 

To sail out of Falmouth Harbour, large ships should get under sail at the latter 
part of the flood, or a little before high water, and before half-ebb they would be 
clear of the harbour, and more than half way toward the Manacles. Some vessels 
have worked out under double reefed topsails, and passed the Manacles in one tide, 
the wind blowing hard. 

The MANACLES lie 6 miles S. S. W. 4 W. from Pendennis Point, and are 3 
miles S. by £. from the entrance of Helford Sound; they require a good offing, and 
lie further to the N. W. than generally represented, some say at the distance of 1^ 
mile from the shore. They are high, and not a bad object to confirm the situation of 
Falmouth ; they are dangerous in sailing from Falmouth with easterly winds and ebb 
tides, the latter setting strongly upon them. To go clear of them keep Mawnan 
Church open of the Nares Head until you bring the Lizard Lighthouses open of 
Black Head ; and the contrary when sailing towards Falmouth. Another mark is, the 
windows of St.Kevern^s Church kept in sight above the land within which it stands. 

About N. E. by E. from the outer Manacle Rock, distant half a mile, is a small 
rock under water, having only 5 feet over it ; this lies with the only slated house in 
Porthonstack, nearly N. W. ^ W. ; the above mark of Mawnan Church open of 
Nares Head, will just lead to the eastward of it.* 

In March 1838, by order of the Trinity House, a black buoy, marked with the 
word *' Manacles^' upon its head, was placed in I8j^ fathoms at low water, spring- 
tides, 66 fathoms S. E. from the Outer Sunken Rock at the eastern extremity of the 
Manacles Ridge, and with the southernmost building upon the high land southward 
of Coverack, apparently midway between the two outer rocks of the north point of 
that Cove^ bearing W. by S. ; Mawnan Church Tower on with the first rise of the 
land from the sea, upon the Nare Point, N. by W. ; Black Head, W. S. W. J W. ; 
St. Kivem's Church Spire, N. W. by W. J W.; and St. Anthony's Light Tower, 
N, E. by N. 

In coming from the westward by night, the Lizard Lights kept open will lead 
about 2 miles to the southward of the Manacles ; it is to be observed that the eastern 
part of the Lizard land hides the lights in approaching within one mile of Black 
Head. 

HELFORD entrance lies about 4 miles W. S. W. i W. from St, Anthony's point. 

* Lieutenant Withers has given tlie following information to the Honourable Board of 
Trinity House, by which it appears, the Outer Manacle Rocks, called the Penwin and Vaee, 
lie further to the N. E. than they have been hitherto represented. *< I have (says 
Mr. Withers) been induced, in consideration of the public benefit, and in consequence of 
the many important wrecks that have happened on the Manacles and rocks adjacent, to 
submit the ibilowing statement of bearings and depths of water on the Penwin and Vaze, 
sunken rocks, as taken by an experienced fisherman of Porthonstack, The Penwin and Vaze 
lie about half a cable's length N. by W. and S. by £. from each other, and nearly half a 
mile E. N. E. from the cluster of rocks above water, called the Manacles, There is only 
3 feet water, sprins tides, on the Penwin, and 7 feet over the Vaze, Vessels, in passing, 
should give them a l>erth of a mile at least, particularly in light winds, as the tides flow 
very uncertainly close to the rocks ; but in coming from the westward, it is not safe to haul 
up for Helford, until you open the houses in Porthonstack Coroe. There is about 14, 16, and 
16 fathoms of water between these rocks and those Manacles which appear above water. 
From the experience which I have had, for these last nine years, and from all I can collect 
from others, it does appear that mariners in general have made too free ^RvtbL^JbRsy^xvjck.^^ 
from considering there was no danger to be appT^\ie;\\die^« Vi NJas^ ^V^wfc^ Siocv«fc'^«?R»^% 
which were viaibie above water, when the tide NtaaVoNi \ w^!\^^ta.^iae8a't^i5H.'5»^^^.^'^»^'' 
noticed either on the Charts or in the Books of Uu^cVvoxa:^ 
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When yoii are going into, or out of, this harbour keep in the mid-channel , or rather 
nearer to the south shore, because the ground, to a little distance from the north 
shore, is foul, and the Gedges Shoal lies there, having only 6 feet over it ; on the 
south side there is a steep point, and on the north side a low flat point. Being 
within Mawnan Point t you may anchor by bringing Mawnan Church to bear £. N.E. 
and ride in from 2 to 3| fathoms. Helford Town lies about 3 miles from the entrance 
of the harbour, A little to the eastward of the town is a bar, on which are only 12 
feet ; the best water over it is nearer to the south shore ; you will have the same 
depth of water at Helford Town as on the bar* Small vessels only frequent this 
place, and the entrance is to be known by Mawnan Church on the north side, and 
Little Dennis Castle on the south side ; if it should be low water, drop anchor op- 
posite Durgin till half-flood ; then run over the bar, and anchor off the Passage safe 
from all winds. 

There is a small river called Gillon on the larboard hand as you enter Helford 
Sound, where small craft may lie safely sheltered. 

About li mile from Nares Head is Porthalla Cove, where you may anchor with 
west and north-west winds, in 8 fathoms, stony ground, about half a mile from shore, 
with the Manacle Point bearing south, distance li mile. It is right under St, 
Kevern* s Church ; at its further end is a clean Hhingly beach, where, in case of 
urgent necessity, a vessel may run on shore at an hour's ebb ; it flows at 5 o'clock, 
full and change. 

/ Porthonstack is another cove, lying to the northward of the Manacles, Between 
the Manacles and shore is a good passage to those who are well acquainted with this 
part, and it might prove no bad refuge for any one who had the misfortune to run 
on the Manacles, some of which are dangerous. If compelled to run in from the 
westward, give the Manacles a good berth on the starboard side ; you will find 8, 9, 
and 10 fathoms water ; on Manacles Point is a signal post. 

Being to the westward of the Manacles, the shore bends inward toward Coverack,. 
where small vessels may anchor with the wind from west to north, having 4| fathoms. 
Here is a small pier, which will contain about 30 coasters, well sheltered from 
southerly, westerly, and north-easterly winds. On Black Head is a signal-house. 
To the westward is Cadgwith Cove and Village, having a good sandy beach and land- 
ing-place at any time of the tide, with the wind from S. W. to W. and N.E. Its 
marks are Trelague House in sight on the west side of Cadgwith Valley, and a large 
stone in Mitchell's Field in sight. More than half a mile to the southward is a rock, 
. called Craggon, over which are 6 feet water, with from 4 to 7 fathoms between it 
and the shore. 

THE LIZARD is a bold-looking land, lying W. | N. from the Eddystone, distant 
about 37 or 38 miles ; it may, in clear weather, be seen 20 miles ofi*, and cannot fail 
to be known by its two lighthouses, which exhibit ^ar^cf lights from argand lamps and 
reflectors, at an elevation of about 222 feet above the level of high water; they bear 
from each other W. i N. and E. } S. distant 223 feet, are both white, and may be 
seen 6 or 7 leagues off ; the position of the high light is in latitude 49^ 57' 44'' N. and 
longitude 5° 11' 5" W. from Greenwich ; near it are the Stag Rochs, some of which 
lie about a quarter of a mile without the Point, and appear at half-tide. The mark 
to clear them is Trelever Village on Black Head well open of the Lizard Point, 

From the Lizard, the Rundle Stone lies N. W. \ W. distant 18 miles, and the 
Wolf Rock N. W. by W. J W. distant 23 miles. Several anchorages are to be found 
about the Lizard Point, especially for small ships, which are not generally known. 
Of these we shall here notice the Scarth, which is under Old Lizard Head, about 
one mile to the westward of the lightliouses ; the anchorage is in 5 fathoms ; here 
you may stop an ebb tide, with the wind from N. £. to £. S. E. ; you will ride over 
a bottom of clean sand half a mile from the Stag Rocks, and sheltered by them, 
espcqially at low water. 

Just at the east side of these rocks, and nearly under the Lizard Lights, is Howsel 

Bay, about one mile broad from the Bumble to Penolvers bluff head ; you may 

anchor in the middle of the bay with the wind from N. W. to N. E. in 6 fathoms 

clean ground ; bring the outermost Stag W. S. W. distant ^ of a mile, and keep 

Black Head well open, or the first town on it open of Hot Point ; this will carry you 

outside of the Statfs, In dark weather, if not able to see J^/acA: Head, bring the 

wjodofva of the coal-Aouse, vfhich. stands very near tTae Ugfits, \ti sv^ht above the land, 

^"if i^'^ ^'^^ ^^^ carrj^ yoa. clear of the Sia^s. Thete ate «\so iVix^^ ww^^itLto^ka, 

c^Jed the I?a/es, having only 4 feet over tliem ; tbey Ai© S- 1£». ^1 ^i» wiX«t Su^, 
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called Mtdnkaire, about a cable's length ; the above mark will clear them, but do 
not steer to the eastward of S. E. with ebb tide, until you are half a mile to the 
southward and eastward of the outer rocks. 

There is also a bay which lies round the Hot Point, N. E. of Howsel Bay, where, 
with west or south-west winds, vessels may anchor in 6 and 7 fathoms, clear ground. 
The marks for it are, Landewednach Tot&er just appearing over the west side of the 
Cove and Hot Point S. S. W. ; but beware of the sunk rock called Vroge, which lies 
about a cable's length from the shore, and has only 6 feet over it ; the marks for 
this rock are Ruanvean Tower open of Cadgwith Cove, and Polijack in sight before 
Penolver; from the anchorage Black Head bears E. i N. about Si miles. There is 
also another rock o£f Keam Tower, the marks being the top of the Bouk before the 
Hot Point, and the Bumble before the Beast. 

In running to the north-westward round the Lizard, do not haul in to the north- 
ward, nor shut in Black Head until yon bring Mtdlion Island or Gull Rock open of 
the land; for though the shore is bold, those only who are well acquainted should 
venture within half a mile of the land ; therefore, having cleared the Stags, keep at 
least that distance in running on for Mullion Bay, 

MOUNT'S-BAY lies to the north- westward of the Lizard. On the east side of 
Mount^s Bay, and about 4 miles from the Lizard Point, lies the Gull Rock, or Mul- 
lion Island, a small distance from the shore) 

Ships bound up channel, and meeting with strong easterly winds, may run in on 
the north side of the Gull Rock, and anchor near the shore in 8 fathoms. 3nng 
the Gull to bear E. S. E. and you will ride safe with (he wind from N. E. to S. E. 
There are several places fit for anchoring on the east side of this bay ; one of them 
is to the northward of Gunwalloe's Cove, where you may anchor in 7 fathoms, about 
a mile to the southward of Looe-bar, northward of which the ground is good, and 
clear from rocks; and off Port Levan there is good anchoring in 11 fathoms, hard 
sand. The marks to anchor in this place are Helstone Church N. E. by E. } E., and 
Cuddan Point N. W. In all these places you may anchor with easterly winds ; but 
from Port Levan Battery to St. Michael* s Mount, the coast is so foul and rocky, 
that large ships should take care not to go into less water than 14 fathoms. The tides 
take different directions on the east side of this bay ; on the north side of it lies St. 
MichaeVs Mount; on the N. W. side of which is a pier for small vessels. You may 
^ anchor off the pier in 4 fathoms, it being safe for any ship. 

Ships bound to the westward, and caught with strong gales of wind from that 
quarter, generally go into Guavas Lake, where they ride safely with westerly and 
southerly winds. The dangers to be avoided are, the sunken rocks called the Low 
Lea and the Cam Base. The former bears E. S. E. and the latter bears E. ( N. 
from St. Paul's Church; they lie nearly north and south from each other, distant 
about a quarter of a mile : there are only 5 feet water on the Low Lea and 6 feet on 
the Cam Base ; betwixt them are 5 fathoms water. Low Lea Rock is about one- 
third of a mile from Penlea Point. The mark for anchoring in Guavas Lake is St. 
Clement's Island iuai shut in with Penlea Point in 6 fathoms water. Large ships 
generally anchor without the Low Lea and Carn Base Rocks, between St. Michael's 
Mount and St. Clement's Island, in 12 or 13 fathoms. 

Iti coming from the eastward to Guavas Lake, with a westerly wind, haul in for the 
westernmost land, until you come near the island which lies off Mousehole, called 
St. Clement's Island, but be careful to keep St. Paul's Church Tower in sight above 
the land, till you get to the northward of Penlea Point ; then steer right for Penzance, 
keeping the windows of the tower of St. Paul's Church in sight, until you bring 
that tower to the northward of the long hedge that is about half way between 
Newlyn and Penlea Point, which liedge will then appear to come straight from the 
church to the cliff; then haul in for Newlyn Pier Head, or keep a white Jiouse which 
stands in the comer of a field just above Newlyn, on with the middle of Newlyn 
Pier Head, until you lose sight of St, Paul's Church Tower, and open St. Hilary's 
Spire within St Michael's Mount; then anchor with St. Clement's Island juat shut 
in with Penlea Point ; there you will lie in 5 fathoms, and have the best ground in 
the Lake. You should observe to lay your small bower to the N, E. and your best 
bower to the S.W. in order that you may ride with an open hawse during S. E. and 
southerly winds, which bring a heavy sea into this road. The steei^U of £lt« H\Cavv[ ^ 
Church IB a tall white spire, on the high land to t\ie e^aX^^x^ ^l Maraxxotv.. 

About one-tbird of a mile S. { E. from Penzance Pier *\a ^ rocU ^"^^^"^^ ^eer % 
wbicbjust appears at low water : there are sevewA. sunken rocks xo^wA^Vk-* w^^^waa ^^ 
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which are no more than 3 feet. When you are turning in here, take care not to shut 
in Little Godolphin Hill with the S. E. side of St, Michael's Mounts for otherwise 
you will run on these rocks. South-east and southerly winds cause a heavy swell to 
come into this hay ; but here, as at Torbay, is an under-set to windward, which 
makes ships ride easy ; and the harder the wind blows, the stronger will be the 
tinder- set to windward. 

As there is very little tide in the N. W. part of Mount's Bay, ships will ge- 
nerally lie with their heads to the wind ; if their ground tackle be good, they will 
ride safely, unless the wind should come round to the N. W. or North, and blow 
hard ; in that case, the anchors may come home, because the ground has a little 
descent to the leeward, for their anchors will never start, unless the wind should 
come round to the north-west. 

Penzance Pier has been considerably improved. Its length to seaward is nearly 
700 feet ; the depth of water is increased to 20 feet at spring-tides, an4 14 at neap. 
At the end of the pier is a lighthouse, bearing a steady light while there are 10 feet 
water within it ; the building is white, and the lantern is 29 feet above the level of 
high water ; it is visible from N. N. W. seaward, to N. £. by N. about 9 miles off, 
and when bearing N. N. W. leads across the bay, clear of all dangers. The harbour 
is capable of affording shelter to more than 100 sail of vessels, and has a dry dock 
within it large enough to admit a ship of 500 tons. At the pier of St, Michael's 
Mount there is nearly the same water as at Penzance, The tide flows in Mount's 
Bay, on the change and full days of the moon, at 40 minutes after 4 o'clock. 

RUNDLE STONE. Near the shore, between Mount's Bay and the Land's End, 
are several dangerous rocks. Of these the principal is the Bundle Stone, a small 
rock, about 4 yards long and 2 broad : its base is dry at low water, and is covered 
before half-flood. W. S. W. from this rock, distant 70 fathoms, a red buoy* is now 
placed, to point out its situation. This rock bears from the lighthouse on the Long- 
ships S. \9^ E. distant 4 miles, and from the flagstaff on Point Tol Pedan Penwith, 
S. 7^ W. three-quarters of a mile. The ground outside the Bundle Stone is clear, 
but there are rocks and foul ground to the eastward and northward of it ; therefore 
a passage within it cannot be recommended to strangers. 

Leaw Mean. About a cable's length N. E. by N. from the Bundle Stone is a rock, 
called the Leaw Mean, which appears at half-ebb ; and at the distance of half a 
mile on the same bearing is another, called Leebor, of about a cable's length over, 
with 7 feet on it at low water; between this and the Leaw Mean are 6 fathoms. 
There is a passage between these rocks and the main, in which there are 12 fathoms 
water ; but it is seldom used. 

Poldew, About half a mile N. N. W. from the Bundli Stone lies abed of racks, 
called the Poldew, having only 9 feet on them at low water : it is not more than a 
cable's length over each way : and at about a cable's length in the same direction 
from the Bundlestone, lies the Cam, having only 6 feet over it. Between the Cam 
and Poldew are from 6 to 9 fathoms. 

With a view to enable vessels to avoid the Bundle Stone^ two beacons have 
been erected in a line therewith at Porthwarrow, near Point Tol Pedan Penwith : th« 
southern or outermost of which is of a conical form, and painted red; the northern 
or innermost has a large and extended base, and is coloured black, excepting a 
small part of the pillar, immediately above the base, which is painted white. These 
beacons, when in a line with each other and the Bundle Stone, bear therefrom 

N.18°E; 

To sail to the southward of the Bundle Stone, do not bring the beacons ifi one, until 
the base of the northern or black and white beacon is wholly visible above the land, 
or the Longships Lighthouse bears N. by W. ; then the line of the beacons may be 
crossed, and you may pass to the southward of the Bundle Stone in safety. 

To sail to the northward, or inside of the Bundle Stone, you must use the same 
caution of not bringing the beacons in one until the white part of the Inner Beacon 
is entirely hidden by the land ; and the Longships Lighthouse is just open of the land ; 
then the line of the beacons may be crossed, and you may sail to the northward of the 
Stone. 

To sail through the Inner Channel, which is considered the safest and best, as the 
tide sets more regularly therein, and begins to run to the eastward (which it always 
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does for three hours only,) one hour hefore it is high water on the shore; shut in 
the Longships Lighthouse , with the land, 6r keep Tetter Due on with Castle Treen 
Point. 

Vessels turning through the passage between Rundle Stone and Point Tol Pedan 
Penwithy must be very careful, wlien in a line with the beacons, to put about the 
moment the white part of the northern beacon ap])ears above the land. 

As the dangers to be avoided in passing inside the Rundle Stotie are numerous, 
and as masters of ships are too frequently in tiie practice of doing so, at the risk, of 
their vessels, and lives of their crews, it is particularly recommended to them, not to 
attempt these passages, unless well acquainted with them, and having a smooth sea 
and clear weather, with a weather tide setting t(» the eastward only, and a fair wind, 
and at no time with a N. E. wind on a lee tide. But perfect safety can only be 
ensured by sailing to the southward of the Rundle Stone. 

Mariners should be particularly attentive to the bearings of the Longships Light- 
house by day. as well as of the light by night, which, if carefully observed, together 
with the marks and directions before given, they cannot well fail to avoid all the 
dangers. 

Not any of the rocks within the Rundle Stone have more than nine feet water on 
them, at low watqr, but some much less, and in stormy weather, at low water, the 
sea breaks over them tremendously. 

The LONGSHIPS lie about 3 miles N. N. W. i W. from Tol Pedan Penwilh or 
the south-east point of the Land*s End, and I mile W. N. W. from the westernmost 
point ; they extend about half a mile north and south, appear very high above the 
water, and may be seen 4 or 6 leagues off. 

There is a passage between the Longships and the shore, for ships of any draught 
of water : it is, however, very narrow and intricate, and therefore seldom used, ex- 
cepting by coasters and smugglers. From the northernmost part of the Longships to 
about half way towards the westernmost point of the Larid's End, lies a shoal called 
the Kettle-bottom, on the north part of which are no more than 6 feet at low water. 
A little to the southward of the westernmost point of the La?id*s End is a small 
island near the shore ; near to this island, on the west side, lie some rocks, wiiich 
make the passage between the island and the Kettle-bottom dangerous, so that it is 
seldom used by any but small vessels. 

About half a mile £. N. E. from the northernmost rock of the Longships are some 
rocks called the Shark's Fins, Off Peddenmeandue Point the ground is foul and 
rocky ; it should not, therefore, be approached within half a mile. 

The Brissons Rocks lie about ^\ miles N. E. ^ N. from the Longships ; they are 
two high, small, round rocks, the largest of which is called Brisson Island, and lies 
about three-quarters of a mile from Cape Cornwall. 

A sunken rock, called the Venus, lies about two-thirds of a mile from the Brissons^ 
which maybe avoided by keeping the Longships open to the westward of the latter. 

Onthe Longships highest rock is erected a Lighthouse. The lantern is lighted with 
argand lamps and reflectors, and bears a fixed light clearly to be seen from Point Tol 
Pedan Penwith to Cape Cornwall. The light bears from Point Tol Pedan Penwitk 
N. N. W. I W. distant 3| miles ; from Cape Cornwall S. W. { W. distant 4 miles ; 
from the Brissons S. W. J S. distant 3} miles ; from the Rundle Stone N. N. W. 
northerly, distant nearly 4 miles; from the Wolf Rock N. E. northerly, distant 7{ 
miles ; and from the lig,hthouse of St. Agnes east, southerly, distant 8 leagues. 

The WOLF ROCK is 56 yards long, and 38 yards broad at low water, bold all 
around, and is barely covered at high water in neap-tides ; therefore will always show 
itself, except at high water, spring-tides, and a very smooth sea. From this rock 
the Longships Lighthouse appears a little within the Brissons, (about one-third of 
the distance toward Cape Cornwall,) bearing N. 44 deg, £. distant?^ miles, and the 
WolfhesLTS from Point Tol Pedan Penwith S. 68 deg. W. or W. S. W. nearly, dis- 
tant 7} miles. The sea, even in moderate weather, breaks over it with prodigious 
noise, which will in general indicate your approach towards it ; between it and the 
Rundle Stone are from 20 to 40 fathoms water, and within a cable's length of it art 
from 30 to 40 fathoms. The largest Brisson Rock kept open to the westward of the 
Longships will lead clear to the westward of it. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM PLYMOUTH AND FROM 
THE START ROUND THE LAND'S END, &c. 

^jJHIPS hound to the westward from Plymouth Sound should give Penlee Point a 
*^ berth in passing it, according to the directions already given, and when they 
are a mile or more outside of it, the course and distance to abreast of the Lizard will 
be W. i S. about 14^ leagues. In this track the depths will be 14, 20, 26, 28, 34, 
38, 40, and 38 fathoms. From 1| mile off the Start to a similar distance off the 
Lizard, the course and distance are W. by N. 20i leagues ; the depths 26, 34, 39, 
40, 43, 42, and 38 fathoms. Being off the Lizard i^ mile the course and distance to 
abreast of the Rundle Stone will be N. W. i W. about 6 leagues. The Rundle 
Stone may be avoided by attending to the directions before given for sailing either 
within or to the southward of it. The only danger to the southward is the Wolf 
Roch ; this lies 23 miles N. W. by W. \ W. from the Lizard, and may, as well as 
the Rundle Stone, be easily avoided by attending to the following directions. 

Ships sailing down the British Channel, and bound round the LAND'S END, 
cannot make the Longships Light till it bears N. N. W. \ W. or open of Point Tol 
Pedan Penwith, on account of the high land which covers it from this point to Cape 
Cornwall ; but having seen it, and brought it to bear N. 19 deg. W. will have the 
Rundle Stone in the direction of the light, and by bringing the light to bear 
N. by W. or N. may steer safely for the light, clear of the Rundle Stone and all 
dangers, and may give the light any convenient berth, as the westernmost rock of 
the Longships lays only about half a cable's length from the lighthouse. 

Ships bound from the south-westward of the light to the northward must be careful 
to keep this light clear of a N. E. direction on account of the Wolf Rock ; but by 
keeping the light a point or two to the eastward or northward of this direction, till 
they have passed the Wolf, may with certainty avoid it. The same observations will 
hold good, if bound to the southward, for both those rocks. 

Ships bound either northward or southward, when they are to the northward of the 
light, ought to keep it a point or two to the southward of S. W. J S. in order to go 
to the westward of the Brissons, which are two high and bold rocks, or small islands, 
as before mentioned ; but there is no safe passage between them and Cape Cornwall. 

The Land's End, when first seen at a distance, appears in two round hummocks : 
on the highest of which is a spire-steeple; upon a nearer approach, you will discover 
on the outermost point, whicn is low land, another ^pire. By these marks the Land*s 
End may be easily known, but the Longships Light will always enable you to 
ascertain its situation. It may be seen, in clear weather, 7 or 8 leagues off. 

About a mile to the northward of the Land's End you may ride in White Sand 
Bag, in from 19 to 25 fathoms. This bay is well sheltered from north-east, 
easterly, and south-east winds, but the danger of being caught in it by a westerly 
wind, makes it little frequented. Cape Cornwall lies N,. N. E. J E. about Sf miles 
from the Land's End. 

TIDES. The tide of flood, with respect to the west coasts of England, may be 
considered as beginning at the Land's End, near the Longships ; there the stream 
divides, one part setting to the northward, the other to the south-eastward ; and it 
flows on full and change days, at 4 hours and 25 minutes. It here sets 9 hours to 
the northward, and only 3 hours to the southward. At the Rundle Stone, and the 
Wolf Rock, it flows at 4 hours and three-quarters. Without the Wolf Rock, in the 
offing, the tide runs to the eastward, until it is half-ebb by the shore ; and when it is 
half-ebb in Mount's Bay, the stream at the Land's End begins to run to the north- 
ward. At first it runs N. W. continuing to alter, until it comes to the N. £. ; it is 
then high water by the shore. During the flood, the stream at the Land's End sets 
from the southward nearly 9 hours ; and in most places it continues to run about 8 
hours. Between the Land's End and Scilly, the ebb-tide runs only from 3 to 4 hours : 
this, if not properly attended to, may prove exceedingly dangerous. To the sonth- 
wardoftbe kVoifjRock the flood, during the first three hours, sets E. S. E. When 
Jtis AalAebb by the shore, in Mount's Bay, the e\>b-t\de «Al\i^ Wolf Rnek begins to 
set to the W. S. W. and continues to ran for 6 V\outs» ox w\i\\\UV^l-%sKAV! ^^ 
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sliore. South-west winds and stormy weather generally raise the tides to the height 
of 30 feet ; common spring-tides rise above 20 feet, and neap-tides rise only to 10 or 
13 feet. — Northerly winds sometimes keep the tide back an hour or more, and south- 
west winds make it flow an hour longer; it is therefore highly necessary that proper 
allowance be made for such winds ; especially at their beginning, and when they blow 
▼ery strong. 

In Mount's Bay the velocity of the stream on spring-tides is 2 miles an hour 
neaps 1 mile ; at the Wolf Rock springs run 3 miles, neaps 1 ; at the Loii^shipt 
springs run 5 miles, neaps 2 ; and to the northward the tides slacken and run slower. 

It is high water on full and change days as follow. — At the Eddystone^ 15 minutes 
past 5 ; Cawsaitd Bay, 20 minutes past 5 ; Plymouth Sound, 30 minutes past 5 ; 
/W^, 40 minutes past 5 ; Falmouth, 15 minutes past 5; the Lizard, 55 minutes 
past 4 ; off the Lizard about 3 or 4 leagues, the stream continues to run till nearly 
45 minutes past 7 ; Mount's Bay, 40 minutes past 4 ; Land's End and fVolf Rock, 
30 minutes past 4. 

At Fowey spring-tides rise about 17 feet; neaps about 8. At Falmouth spring- 
tides rise 18 ; and neaps 12 feet. 
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IM'AY be seen in clear weather, 20 miles off; when you are approaching them at 
^^ that distance from the southward, you will have from 58 to 62 fathoms water, 
grey fland and bits of shells ; and coming from the northward, at the same distance, 
you will have iVom 53 to 56 fathoms, sand. 

From the Longships Lighthouse to St, Agnes Lighthouse the bearing is nearly west, 
and distance 2.5 miles : from the Lizard to ditto, W. N. W. 44 miles ; from the Wolf 
Rock to ditto, W. N. W. I W. 21 miles. 

St. Agnes Lighthouse is erected on high ground, and built of stone, having a white 
appearance, and forming a most useful object by day or night, being visible, in clear 
weather, 5 or 6 leagues off, the lantern being 138 feet above high water mark ; it is 
lighted with thirty lamps and reflectors, fixed on a triangle, which making one com- 
plete revolution in every three minutes, shows its brightest lustre every minute. 
According to the grand trigonometrical survey, it is in latitude 49^ 53^ 37'' N . and 
longitude 6° I9'23"W. 

SEVEN STONES. The dangers which lie in the way are the Seven Stones, 
bearing from the Longships Light W. N. W. f W. distant near 5 leagues ; the centre 
of them bears from St. Martin's Head E. N. £. i E. distant 7 miles. Menftwethan Isle 
its apparent length open to the eastwietrd of Newfoundland Point, bearing S. W. by W, 
will lead two-thirds of a mile to the north-westward of them ; and Round Island, its 
apparent length open to the northward of Shipman Head, bearing W. f N. will lead 
about half a mile to the southward of them. They extend nearly one mile N. N. W. 
and S. S. E. and are about one mile in breadth ; none of them appear above water 
till half ebb, and some of them only at low water. The sea always breaks over 
them, and the breakers in clear weather may be seen at the distance of 3 or 4 
leagues. Between these rocks and the Land's End, and also between them and 
Seiily, the tide runs 9 hours to the northward, and only 3 to the southward. On the 
east side of the Seven Stones, distant one mile, are 41 and 44 fathoms ; midway be- 
tween them and the Longships are 38 fathoms ; and one mile west of the Longships 
30 and 31 fathoms. Ob the west side of the Seven Stones, distant one mile, is 40 fa- 
thoms; midway between it and St. Martin's Head4i fathoms, rocky ground; and 
one mile from St. Martin's Head 42 fathoms, gravel and sand. One mile north of 
the Seven Stones are 40 fathoms ; and to the southward of them, at that distance, 
are 41 fathoms, rocky ground: within the distance of one mile, the water becomes 
ahallower, the bottom all rocky. 

About three leagues E. S. E. J E. fronii St, Agnes ^ a rock vr«j& dvKA^^x^'i. Vs^ 

Captain Thompson, of the ship Betty, in \776, ou Yi\v\ci\k Vsi^i ^^%»0L%Vt>is3«^\ ^\A.^^ 

mgata geen by Mr. John Ramsay, in the scYxooiket IsaUlU/m ^vj A*®^^* ^^"^ 

existence of this rock is, however, doubted by tuai^y . ,. ..\c ^«osv^x 

JfenA to the southward of Svilhj Islands. H.^\.^. CdUAouxa tXx>w3«^^ 
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in August, 1831, upon a bauk of 20 and 25 fathoms, in latitude 49° 45' N. St. Agnes 
Lighthouse then bore N. by £. ^ £., and the eastern extremity of St, Mary*s Island, 
N.E.byN. 

The SCILLY ISLANDS are small, with many 7'ocks above water, which cannot 
properly be called isl.ands. and the whole are surrounded with a great number of 
rocks and ledges^ some of which shew themselves at half tide, some at low water, but 
by far the greater part never appear at all. Many of these sunken rocks have only 
8, 6, 4, or 2 feet on them at low water, spring tides. 

The channels or passages between the several islands which lead to their harbours 
and roads are called Sounds, and dangerous to strangers, but so well known to the 
fishermen who inhabit the islands, that they are able to conduct ships through them 
with great safety. Six of these islands are inhabited, viz. St. Mary's, St. Agnes's, 
St. Martin s, Trescow, Bryer, and Sampson. 

St. Mary*s Island is the largest of the six, being above 2 miles long, and a mile 
and a half' broad. 

St. Agnes lies about a mile from the western part of St. Mary's, and is the 
southernmost'of all the islands ; for the very large rocks which lie to the south-west 
of it, cannot with propriety be called islands. Upon St. Agnes stands the lighthouse, 
already described. 

St Martin's lies about one mile to the north-eastward of the northernmost part of 
St. Mary's, and is about half the size of St. Mary's. 

Trescow Island lies about a mile to the westward of that o^ St. Martin's, and not 
a mile to the north-westward of St. Mary's: it is not so large as the Island of St. 
Martin, 

Bryer Island lies to the westward of Trescow, to which it is joined by a flat which 
nearly dries at low spring-tides. 

Sampson Island lies south of Bryer, and S. W. of Trescow, being about half a 
mile in length, and nearly the same in breadth. 

ST. MARY'S SOUND lies between the islands of St. Mary and St. Agnes, and 
is by far the best and safest channel. Ships coming from the eastward, and bound to 
St. Mary's Harbour through this sound, must run in for the southernmost point of 
St. Mary's Island, called Penninis Point, and approach no nearer than 6 fathoms. 
About N. W. from Penninis Point, at the distance of three-quarters of a mile, is the 
Woolpach, lying near the shore. You must continue to run on in 5 or 6 fathoms, 
keeping near to St. Mary's Island, in order to avoid the Spanish LedgCy which lies 
about mid-channel, having only 6 feet over it at low water. No part of this ledge 
can be seen at low water, but part of the Woolpack shews itself before low water, 
and lies oiF the battery, over which appears a white rock. When abreast of the 
Woolpack, to which you must give a berth of 2 cables' length, steer for the Stevall 
Rock, at the westernmost point of St. Mary's, which is bold-to, and has 7 fathoms 
close to it. Keep the starboard shore aboard, and your lead going, in order to avoid 
the Bartholomew Ledges ; the nearest lies above a quarter of a mile N . W. by W. J W. 
from the Woolpack, and from the Stevall Rock about the same distance S. W. J W. 
and nearly dries. Between them you will have 6 and 7 fathoms. Bartholomew 
Ledge and Spanish Ledge should be left on the larboard side, in going through the 
sound, from the eastward. When you are abreast of the Stevall Rock, steer N . ^ W. 
until the white day mark on St Martin's Island comes open of St. Mary's Island, 
bearing E. N. E, ^ E. ; then steer for the Roads until you have the day mark on 
with the Crow Rock, when you may anchor in 7 fathoms, with a rock called the 
Barrely close to Si. Mary's^ bearing S. E. i S. ; or stand over to the northward, 
bringing JSut Rock open to the southward of Hangman's Island, bearing N. by E. i K. 
at the distance of 2 or 3 cables' length, in 4 or 5 fathoms water. You will here be 
sheltered from all but S. W. winds, and these always drive in a heavy sea. 

The mark to go through St. Mary's Sound, between the Spanish and Bartholomew 
Ledges, on the one hand, and the Woolpack on the other, is the right hand end of 
Mincarlo, exactly on with tlie middle of Great Minalto. 

The mark to go through St. Mary's Sotted to the westward, wad between the Spanish 
Ledges and the Round Rock, is Hangman's Island in Grimsby Harbour exactly on 
with Stevall Rock ; and to sail from St, Mary's Sound to the Pool, bring St. Martin's 
J>ffff'M»ark on tfJUi the left side of Creeb Rock. 

-Between tbe Spanish Ledges and Penninis Point aie \\, \2, and 13 fathoms, and 
^^/f^^en tbeS/HtnM Ledges and the iJotiiwI Rock at© 5, 6, ai\dl^a\Vo\Bs. 
Jn ^A Mar^s Sound tbe stream sets out S. E. b^ B.uuliVW \s\>No\x^w^^\Jtt «a\V^ 
roiv, then altera, and runs N. W. by W. 
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CROW SOUND lies between St. Mary's and St, Martin's Islands, This chan- 
nel has a bar, on which are no more than 4 feet. Off the south side of St. Martin's 
runs a long flat of sand and rocks ; from this flat the bar extends quite across the 
channel, the deepest water is near to St. Mary's Island. 

To sail from the eastward for Crow Sound as far as abreast of Inisidyen Island, ' 
bring Crow Point Cam, which is the south point oiTrescoWy open to the right of 
Bar Point, which is the north point o^ St. Mary's. 

To sail from Inisid^en Island to Crow Bar, keep any part of Toll's Island open to 
the left of Inisid^en Island; do not po too far to the northward, because of the flats 
and flangers which surround the south part oi St. Martin's Island, 

To sail through Crow Sound, between the Hats and Cadedna, keep the great Cam 
of Menamore a little open to the right of Gut Iter's Rock, bearing N.by W. i W. 
This mark will carry you to the New G ronnds-anchora^t, where, with easterly winds, 
vessels may anchor until there shall be water enough to go over the bar ; the mark 
for this anchorage being Hinjack Rock on with the northern part of Great Ganilly, 
and the west part of Great Ganinick on with the east part of Little Ganinick, the 
depth being 2\ and 3 fathoms. Vessels sometimes stop on the east side of Crow 
Bur in 4 and 5 fathoms, with the Nut Ruck a little open to the southward of the 
Crow: this may be done with N. E. and Southerly winds, but with Easterly or 
S. E. winds such anchorage must be extremely dangerous. 

Tq know what depth of water is over Crow Bar, you have only to observe the ap- 
pearance of Crow Rock,* for when the Great Crow is just even with the water's edge, 
there will be 21 feet on the bar; when a second point appears, called the Little Crow, 
there will be 16 feet ; and when a third becomes visible, called the Crow's Foot, 
there will be 10 feet only. At high water, spring- tides, the Crow becomes completely 
covered, and has a depth of 4 feet over its highest part. 

The present mark to go over the Crow Bar is the Nut Rock on with Southwardwell 
Point ; but this mark will be found to lead over the Potts, and therefore it appears 
better to bring the Nut rather more than its own apparent length on, upon, or to the 
right of, the said point, which point is the southern part of Sampson's Island ; and 
having passed the bar, keep to the southward, Jind go between the Potts and Creeb 
Rock until you reach the anchorage in St, Mary's Road. From abreast of Bant scar- 
ran Point to go to the road, bring Cruther's Point on with St. Martin's Day -mark. 

The Tides here set out to the S. E. at three-quarters flood, and continue till three- 
quarters ebb ; they then turn N . W. from the entrance of the sound to the bar, 
where they meet the tide which runs into St. Mary^s Road, W. S. W. 

SMITH'S SOUND is narrow, but deep; it lies to the westward of St, Agnes, 
between it and the Island of Annet. You must leave St Agnes, on the starboard, 
and all the western rocks on the larboard side, bringing a high round rock to the 
westward of Bryer Island, called Castle Bryer, just open to the right of the rock 
which lies about half a mile to the north-westward of St, A^nes, called Great Smith 
Rock, bearing N. by E. ^ E. ; run in with this mark on, until you are abreast of the 
northern end of St, Agnes Island, called also Burnt Island ; give this island a berth 
of near a quarter of a mile, and if your vessel is of great draught of water, do 
not come nearer than one -third of a mile to Great Smith Rock, for there are three 
small knolls, called Ihe Quoins, with 2, 2^, and 3 fathoms water over them, lying 
directly in this track, and about a quarter of a mile from the Great Smith ; therefore, 
when at the above-mentioned distance from it, steer toward Annet Island, and 
when abreast of the Smith, bring Crow Point N. E. by K. i E. which course will 
carry you clear until you get the leading mark on, for Broad Sound, You will also 
avoid the Quoins, by opening Castle Bryer, as you draw near to them, to the left of 
the Smith Rock. The leading mark for the Broad Sound is Nornour Island, its 
apparent length open to the left of Bantscarran Point, 

The Tide, at 4 hours* flood, sets out of the Sound S. E. continuing so until two 
hours' ebb, running nearly the same through all the western rocks, as far as the 
Bishop ; but to the northward of that, the harbour tide sets in. 

BROAD SOUND is mostly used by vessels coming from the southward or the 
westward : it has two channels : one is called the North-west Channel, and the other 

* The CrwD Rock is remarkable in having iViTee d\^\.\ivcXVk«^.v\&,c.^'i^ >^^ CiT«.«x ^t«>» > 
the LittU Cnw, and the Crow Foot, by whkU U\e (\\\auV\V^ ^1 >«^V« ^^^^ ^^ C-t^-a^^x ts^tj 
be egtinutted, aa above, with great precision. 
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the South-west Channel, or Broad Sound; each of them is dangerous to those who are 
iiot well acquainted with the marks and the sefting of the tides, but the southern 
Channel is the better of the two. In sailing through this channel you must run 
between the Bishop and the Cnm ; these are the two westernmost t^ocks of Scilly ; 
they bear about N. N. E. and S. S. W. of each other, being nearly one mile and a 
half asunder, and partly above water. The leading mark through this channel is, 
Nornour Island open its apparent length to the left of Bantscarran Point : the course 
is about East ; with this mark you will leave the Gunners and Le Jeffry on your lar- 
board side, and pass to the northward of the Old Wreck, a sunken rock, which lies 
about N.N. W. a little more than one quarter of a mile from Annet Island, with only 
12 feet over it at low water. The marks for the Old Wreck are, St. Agnes Light- 
house y\sX open of the north part of Annet Island, and Smith's Rock S. E. by E. j^ E. 
distant two-thirds of ai mile. When you have passed all those rocks, steer in, with 
the same marks on, for St, Mary*s Road, 

At the Bishop and his Clerks, and also at the Crim, the flood-tide sets to the north- 
westward during the first half-hour, and afterwards east, through St. Mary*s Road. 

To sail through the north-west channel into St. Mary*s Road, keep St. Agnes* s 
Lighthouse ]\isi to the west of the Great Smith's Rock, bearing about 8. S. E. ; ran 
with this mark on until you bring Broad Sound leading mark on, viz. Nornour 
Island exactly its apparent length open to the left of Bantscarran Point. Steer 
with this mark on for the Road, and come to anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms. In this pas- 
sage you will go between the Steeple, a small rock, with only one foot over it, lying 
west of Mincarlo Rock two-thirds of a mile ; and also several other rocks which lie 
off Sampson Island, on the one side ; and the Carnbase, t^un Deeps, and Jeffry on 
the other ; the two former have 1\ fathoms over them, t|ie latter only 2 feet. 

Should you fall in to the northward of the Crim, the passage is exceedingly dan- 
gerous ; for about N. E. by N. a mile and a half from the Crim, lie the Nun Deeps, a 
ledge of rocks, which shew themselves at low water. This channel, therefore, should 
never be attempted without a pilot. 

There are various channels and passages into Broad Sound from the south-west- 
ward, between the rocks, with deep water, but it is too hazardous to attempt them; 
and should you fall in with the Bishop and Clerks at low water, you will observe, 
that, for half an hour only, the stream will set to the N. N. W., therefore, should you 
stand to the northward, you will find the tide shifting until you get to the north- 
ward of all the islands ; then its direction becomes nearly east. At the time of this 
half-hour of flood the stream sets easterly through St. Mary's Road so far as St. 
Martin's. 

Be careful not to get entangled within the Southern Rocks, for as the tide flows, it 
parts, turning away to the southward ; and if you go too far to the northward, it will 
be found to do the same ; therefore you will be obliged to make short tacks to get 
out ; and should the weather be so bad that you cannot carry sail, or if you should 
find a contrary tide, then endeavour to steer in as before directed, between the Bishop 
and Crim. , 

There is a small rock or hank named the Poul or Poll, lying W. S. W. f W. about 
6{ miles from St. Agnes Lighthouse, and 4 miles W. by S. from Goreggan Rock, but 
it is not dangerous, nor has less than 16 fathoms been found over it. The marks for 
the shallowest part of this hank are, the great Crebinack i2oc/c just open to the left of 
the two Cuckoo Rocks, bearing N. E. f E., and St. Mary's Mill between the two 
Cams of Coreggan, but rather nearer to the left hand Cam, bearing E. J N. 

On the north side of the Scilly Islands are the Sounds of N ew and Old Grimsby, 
St. Helen's Pool, and Tean's Sound. 

New Grimsby lies to the westward of Trescow Island, by which and Bryer 
Island it is formed. The entrance is narrow ; but when in, you will ride quite secure 
in 6 fathoms. Off the north-west end of Trescow lie two rocks called the Kettle and 
the Kettle Bottom, which always shew themselves above the water. Sail in by them, 
keeping the starboard head-land close on board, and anchor opposite to Hangman's 
• Island, close over to Bryer, in 5 fathoms ; here you should moor ; or running further 
in. have less water, or lie aground on a sandy beach off New Grimsby. 

The mark for sailing into New Grimsby is to keep the Castle of St. Mary's, by some 
caJJed S/ar Cast/e, just open to the starlioard of Hangman's Island. 
^ ^^«r<p ia also a passage for small vessels to this \\eLi\>o\iT oN«t Trcwote? Flats, at 
Ji ^'^^^^^ ^bcre, if the folloyvin^ directions are piopeiA^ «i\\ei\^eeL \o,^f5«Mi\»^\\ 
^ ^^^"^ J ^ feet with springs, and 11 neaps-, fir8t\LeepStei5ttll RocKVMX^s'e«>^\a 
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t.he left of Nut Rock, bearing S. by W. i W. and observe that the part of the channel 
between Hidman and Rags Ledges, being fcrooked, the Stevall must be brought 
on with the Nut to clear the Hulman, and nearly on with Bow Rock to clear the 
^ags. 

In New Grimsby Sou7id the flood sets in to the southward for an hour and a half, 
and then oat north-west for three hours. At this time it turns, and sets in again for 
four hours and a half, or until it is half-ebb ; it then changes, and runs out during 
the other three hours. But between the Islands Sampson and Bryer the tide sets 
in eight hours from the westward, and then runs out westward till low water. 

Old Grimsby Sound has good anchorage; but the entrance is narrow, and not 
to be attempted by strangers without a pilot. 

The leading mark into old Grimsby is Guther*s Island its own length open to the 
right of Norwethel Island, or midway between it and Long Ledge, At the entrance 
the water is 10 and 11 fathoms, but decreases as you get further in ; thus, opposite 
io^Mei^ckants* Point are 5 and 4 fathoms, near Lmig Point 2, and abreast of the 
old boat-house 1 1 fathom ; when once, you are safely in, you lie land-locked, and 
can go to sea again with any wind. 

Si. Helenas and Tean's Sound are very similar to that of Old Grimsby, 

To sail into St. Helen's Pool, between Deep Ledge and Round Island, keep 
St. Mary's Castle, exactly on with the eastward part of Gap Rock, bearing 
S. S, W, } W. ; you may then pass between the Gap Rock and St. Helenas Island 
for the Pool, in 5, 4, 2, and 1} fathom. 

ST. MARTJN'S HEAD is the easternmost point of the island which bears that 
name, and is distinguished by a white land or day-mark standing on it in the form of 
a steeple, its height being 40 feet. To the northward of this head is St, Martin's 
Bay, where you may anchor in 15 fathoms. 

The tide which come through Broad Sound from the westward, sets east through 
St, Mary's Road for the east end of tS*^. Martinis; there, at 4 hours' flood, it meets 
the tide coming round St, Martin's Head; making at Hinjack a sort of race ; it then 
seis away S. W. by S. to Menawethan Island, where, meeting the Crow Sound tide, 
which sets out S. S. E., they frequently, with spring tides, form a great race or rip- 
pling, and go oif to the southward together. 

It is high water among all the islands at 40 minutes past 4 o'clock, on the full and 
change days, and the water rises in ordinary spring tides from ] 8 to 20 feet. 

When the weather is calm, it flows round all the islands E. N. E. ; but with 
northerly winds and neap-tides, N. E. ; when blowing hard, and from the southward, 
it will flow an hour longer, and with northerly winds an hour less. 

Two leagues to the southward of Scilly the tides appear to run straight eastward 
and westward, and for nearly equal portions of time, but near the islands they are 
subject to the alterations already described; 



FROM THE LANDS END TO THE BRISTOL CHANNEL, 
MILFORD HAVEN, AND THE SMALLS, TO 

ST. DAVID'S HEAD. 

■ 

XTAVING already described the Land's End find Lon^ships, with the dangers 
•*--■■ adjacent, we shall proceed northward toward the Bristol Channel. 

About 3^ miles N. E. J N. from the Longships Lights are the Brissons, or Brezam 
Rocks, lying oif C«rpe Cornwall, distant about three-quarters of a mile, and running 
a mile to the south-westward along the shore ; the space within them is all foul 
and rocky, no one must therefore attempt a passage between them and the land : but 
between the Lonfrships and the shore is a channel with from 6 to 9 fathoms water ; 
and to the northward is Whitesand Bay, where vessels may ride sheltered from 
E. N. £. and Easterly, to S. S. £. winds ; but as there is danger attending the shift- 
ing of the wind to the westward, it is but little frequented. 

From Ci^e Cornwall the coast runs for 3 mWe% 1^ . ¥i.\i\ ¥*» \.qn«i^\\ TVt^% ^\.wv.%* 
Ogr/ within this space, about half a mile to tlae nottoiwt^ itoui CwpeCoxtoiaoXV^SA''^ 
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little rock under water, called the Venetj. The Three Stones Oar lie off Pendean 
Point ; between wliicli and the shore there is no'))assage ; its distance from the 
western entrance to St. Ive*s Bay is 8J miles. 

ST. IVE'S BAY. The town of St, Ives lies under the west point of the bay, and 
has a pzer for small vessels, within which, with spring-tides, are 18 feet water, and 
with neap 14. Large vessels anchor in the road, bringing Lamp Rock to bear 
N, W. by N. and the church and summer-house in one W. ^ N., in 7 fathoms, sand 
and clay ; anchorage may be bad on both sides of the bay, but it is exposed to the 
northerly winds, which never fail to throw a heavy sea into it. The pilchard fishery 
is here carried on to a great extent. At the bottom of this bay you will perceive an 
opening between two sandy points which forms the entrance to the river Hoyie, 
being 2 miles S. E. by S. from St. lve*s ; on the west point stands Lelant Church: 
you may, in case of necessity, at high water, run between these two points, with 10 
and 12 feet water, the westernmost side is the deepest ; then steer due east for a deep 
creek, where your ship will lie secure. At the east point of the bay is Godrevey 
Island, to the north-west of which about a mile, is a hank of stones, and between 
them are 6 and 7 fathoms : some of these stones appear above water at half- ebb : 
to clear them to the westward, you may bring Crowan Beacon to the N. E. of the 
opening of lUuggen Creek, and to go to the northward of them, bring Gurnard's 
Head open of Trevalgen Point. 

It ought to be generally known that vessels driven into St. Ive*s Bay by violent 
north-westerly winds, may escape destruction by running upon the beach, to the 
westward of the opening of Hayie Harbour, and directly under the sand hills where 
Lelant Church stands; this is dead to leeward with the above wind ; a circumstance 
which induces the mariner to avoid it : and keeping their wind as much as possible, 
with the hopeless prospect of reaching the pier, they perish either upon the rocks or 
steep sands in the western part of the bay. It is to be remarked, that so often as 
accident or local knowledge has thrown a vessel upon this beach, the lives and cargo 
have uniformly been saved, and the ship but little damaged. 

From St. lve*s to Trevoise Head, the distance is 26 miles, and the course E. N.E. 
a little Northerly ; between them the shore has various coves, cliffs, and sand banks, 
some of which are a mile wide, and elevated 60 and 60 yards above the level of the sea ; 
these continue all the way from St. Ive's nearly to Padstow, Off St. Agnes HeAd 
are two rocks above water, called the Man and his Man : these bear from St. Ive*s 
E. i N. distant nearly 12 miles. About 4\ miles further is Carter's Rock, lying off 
Holywell Head, and very near the land ; two small rocks are off West Pentire Head, 
named the Chicks ; outside of these, half a mile from the shore, is a small knoll, with 
2J fathoms ; nearly abreast of this is the opening to Crantock ; the eastern point of 
entrance has two other small rocks, but all these are very near the shore, and have 
no passage within them. Further on is Towan Head, off which a ree/* projects: and 
round to the north-eastward is a place for small craft, called New Quay, The dis- 
tance from hence to Trevoise Head is nearly 8 miles. In the way are a rock or two 
close to the land, above water, near Mawgan Parth ; and two sunken rocks off 
Mawgan Point ; the outermost of these is half ^ mile off the point, give it therefore 
a berth in passing, and you will go in 6 and 7 fathoms water. 

Trevoise Head appears, as you approach it, like an island, or round hill, and is 
easily known by the rocks which lie off its west side ; the outermost of these lie 
about half a mile from the point, and are called the Quies. 

From Trevoise Head to Stepper Point the bearing and distance are E. J S. 4 
miles ; between these is the Gurley, a sunken rock, with no more than 8 feet over it 
at low ebbs. E. N. E. 2^ miles from the west part of Trevoise Head is the Gull 
Rock ; it is high and steep-to ; having between it and the Gurleys 6, 8, and 10 
fathoms water ; and between the Gurleys and the shore 6, 6, and 4 fathoms. 

PADSTOW HARBOUR. The entrance to the Harbour of Padstow is bounded 
by Stepper and Pentire Points ; they bear from each other about N. E. and 8. W. 
and are distant two miles. Off Pentire Point N. N. W. distant nearly a mile, is the 
Newland Rock, high, large, and steep-to; and S. E. of the Newland is a sunken 
rock, called the Viller, having between it and the Newland, King Philip* s Roek, 
the Roscarrock Rock near Pentire Point, another rock called the Mole, to the east- 
ward, and the Rumps, fyc, close to the Point, making the channel between the New- 
/a^i/ aod /^entire Point somewhat hazardous ; the best passage, therefore, to Paditmo 
^'h^% ^tf^»r<9^/j the Gull and Newland, where midway you m\\\ivit \5i, Vl^ 0^8, 7, 
^tJif G fathoms water, gradually decreasing as yow ap^roaeVv \\v^ eTAT«w» ot^^\MW- 
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l)onr. A coDspicuous tower or day-mark lias been erected on the high land, a quar- 
ter of a mile to the westward of Stepper Point, and two miles from the entrance 
there is a pier where vessels may lie aground in safety. 

It frequently happens in the winter season with gales of wind at N. W. and 
N. N, W., that ships are lost on this coast for want of a proper knowledge of the 
Harbour of Padsiow, which is a good and safe place for ships of large burthen, 
having never less than three fathoms at low water in the channel, which, in the nar- 
rowest part, is seventy fathoms wide, and is bounded on the west by a steep cliff', 
which is hold-to, and on the east by the Dumhar Sand, which dries with the last 
quarter of the ebb, and ought to be carefully avoided. In approaching the harbour 
from the offing, steer in for the beacon or day-mark, passing between the Gull and 
Newland Rocks, or if circumstances require, you may sail between the Gull and 
Trevoise Head, keeping the Quies a handspike's length open of Trevoise Head, to 
avoid the Gurley. When within half a mile of the day-mark you will perceive 
Stepper Point, on the extremity of which is a pole, with a barrel thereon. 

On entering the harbour, keep veri/ close to Stepper Point, to avoid the Dumhar 
Sand, on the outer end of which a red buoy is placed, which must be left on your 
larboard side. If the tide is ebbing, keep a press of sail until within the entrance, 
and have an anchor ready : run in, and should the eddy winds from the hills take 
the sails aback, then let go the anchor, by which time the boats will be ready to board 
from the shore, and render the necessary assistance. The best time of tide to enter 
the harbour is from half flood to high water, and it should not be entered from half- 
ebb to quarter flood, except under circumstances of necessity. 

A little within the entrance of the harbour mooring buoys are placed, nearly in 
the mid -channel, and on shore, capstans are erected, posts fixed at proper intervals, 
and warps, boats, pilots, and other men, are in readiness to render assistance to ves- 
sels entering the harbour. The harbour may be occupied at all states of the tide, in 
smooth water, with a free wind, but it is recommended to ships of large draught to 
wait till about half flood, and when in the harbour-cove, which is about a mile within 
the point, they may lie on mud, or ride afloat, as occasion requires. This harbour 
is a most excellent outlet for ships bound to the northward or eastward. 

In sailing out to the northward, you* may go between Pentire Point and the New- 
landy but beware of the rocks under water which have been already described. To 
the eastward, and near the shore, is an islaJid or rock, called the MoU; and follow- 
ing the shore, you will meet with the small Cove of Portquin* 

POLVENTEN, or Mother Ive^s Bay, lies on the east side of Trevoise Head, and 
W, ^ N, distant 3 miles from the entrance to Padstow Harbour. Vessels may 
anchor here with the wind from South to W, N. W„ in 5 to 7 fathoms at low water. 
With N. W. winds, haul close round the small islands or rocks, called the Madraps, 
and anchor within a cable's length of them ; the westernmost Madrap bearing about 
N. N. E. 

Vessels caught on the coast by gales from the N. W. and not being able to keep 
off, may anchor here and wait a flowing tide to run for Padstow^ It is to be observed 
that the Harbour of Padstow should never be attempted on an ebb-tide, or stormy 
weather, unless you have a leading wind. It is recommended not to lay long in this 
bay, for should the wind shift round to the N , E. it will bring i.n a heavy sea, when 
both vessel and lives would be in danger, there being so very little space for getting 
under weigh. 

PORT ISAAC, One mile and a half to the eastward of Portquin is Port Isaac, 
a fishing place, frequented by vessels trading to Bristol, Wales, Ireland, &c. Ships 
of 200 tons go in at high water, and run on the sandy shore, where they lie safe from 
the power of the sea. It is principally used by fishing vessels. 

About 3 miles from the entrance to Port Isaac is the Otter at Rock, which always 
appears above water, and is almost a quarter of a mile from the shore. One mile 
and a half further is Tintagel Head, and to the eastward oiTintagel Head 2\ miles 
is the Cove ofFarrahury. The coast all the way from Pentire Head to Hartland is 
rocky and steep, and you may sail along within half a mile of the shore in from 6 to 
1 1 fathoms, free from any danger. About 7 miles from Farrabury there begins a/2a<, 
which spreads itself before the coast for a considerable distance ; this is called 6ude 
Bay, in which there is little or no tide : this flat is shallow, having from 3 to I 
fathom, drying as you approach the shore. 

Prom Pentire Point io Port Isaac the distance \a H Tsv^'e^> wA Viwa.^ wv \%^Mwii 
io Hartiand Point 28{ miles, the course being iJ^ . ^. \ ^. ,^ 

[BiiiTiSH Chaknel,] ^^ 
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From Cape Cornwall to Hartland Point the course is E, N. E., and distance 24 
leagues; and from, *S^/. Martinis Day-mark to Hartland Point the course is 
£. N. K. i E., and distance 30| leagues. 

Hart /and Point lies E. N. E. 24 leagues from Cape Cornwall, and from St, 
Martin's Day-mark to Hartland Point the course and distance are E. N. E. f E. 
30^ leagues. 

LUNDY ISLAND.-^AboutlOrailesN.iW.from Hartland Point, N.E.hyB.iE. 
nearly 25 leagues from Cape Cornwall, W. N. W. ^ W. 16i miles from Morte 
Point, and off the entrance of the Bristol Channel, lies the south end of Lundij 
Island, in latitude 61° 10' N. and longitude 4° 40' W. This island is high, and ex- 
tends N. N. E. and S. S. W. about 2J miles, its breadth being only half a mile. 
Near its S. E. point is a narrow place, where only you can land : near it are the 
remains of &fort, which once commanded the landing-place, and a chapel dedicated 
to St, Anne : both are now in ruins. At its northern end is a pyramidal rock, called 
the Constable, to the westward of which are the Hen and Chickens, and to the east- 
ward of it are others, called the Seal Rocks. The Shutter Rocks lie off the S W. 
extremity ; and off the S. £. point is Rat Island, On the east side of Lundy Island 
is a roadstead, with anchorage in 10 or 12 fathoms, near the landing-place, but as 
the tide, during the last quarter flood, runs upon all points of the compass, ships 
should not lie here at single anchor. Should they happen to fall to the southward of 
this island, they must also be very careful to avoid getting into Barnstaple Bay, 
especially with northerly winds. 

A Lighthotise tower has been erected near the S. W. side of Lundy Island, in 
which are exhibited two distinct lights, an upper and a lower li^ht ; the upper light, 
revolving (or rather intermitting) all round the circle of the horizon, is 538 feet abore 
high water level ; the lower light, placed 9 feet from the ground, and 475 feet 
above the level of the sea, faces the west, and exhibits a fixed and steady light, 
extending over 90 degrees of the horizon only, or from N.N. W. to W. S. W. by 
compass.^ By this arrangement, all vessels entering the Bristol Channel, will be 
enabled readily to distinguish the lights on the island of Lundy from all others in 
that vicinity; but it must be observed, that if there be any haze in the channel, the 
lights are mostly obscured ; and often, in tolerably clear weather, you may see the 
island, while, from the state of the atmosphere, or flying scud, the lights are invisible, 
or very dimly seen. 

J If vessels outward bound are overtaken by westerly gales, they may find shelter 
in the above-mentioned roadstead, with good holding ground, by bringing up in 10 
fathoms, sand and mud, about half a mile from the shore, with the north end of the 
island just closing with the Gannet Stone, bearing N. by E., and Rat Isle S. S. W. 
distant half a mile ; but it is recommended to large ships to bring up a little further 
out, with the lighthouse in sight, bearing west, and to drop their anchor immediately 
that the top of the lighthouse dips out of sight, or should that object not be seen, to 
bring Rat Isle S. W. by W. and the north end of Lundy N. by W. 

A bank, called the East Bank, consisting of fine broken shells, lies nearly a mile 
E. N. E. from Rat Island, and extends two-thirds of a mile in that direction, by one 
quarter of a mile in breadth, with 6| to 8 fathoms over it, and 10 fathoms near it. 

East one mile and a quarter from the north end of the island, and extending east- 
ward more than two miles, is a track of overfalls, called the White Horses, over 
which are 12 or 13 fathoms, while near them are from 20 to 25 fathoms. 

A bank of 6, 7, and 8 fathoms, fine brown sand, lies N. by W. i W, 2 miles from 
the lighthouse, and 1^ mile from the Hen and Chickens; it extends E. by N. and 
W. by S. about a mile, and is half a mile broad. 

From the S. W. end of Lwidy Island to Hartland Point, the course is S. \ £. 
nearly lOJ miles ; to Barnstaple Bar, S. E. 17 miles ; to Morte Point, E. S. E. 161 
miles ; and to Ilfracomhe Light, E. S, £. \ E. 21 miles nearly. 

* The upper lamps are, according to Capt. Df»Aam'» description, ** elevated 567 feet 

above low water level, producing an intermittent Ught, appearing bright for 10 seconds, at 

intervals of 22 seconds obscuration, visible in clear weatnery to an eye 10 feet above the 

water, 31 miles, and ranging round the compass. The lower light is fixed and steady, and 

-^ar be seen S9 miles o&*' Capt. D. says, that a vessel hoverinff under the western side 

or the island at night, iu order to avoid the ebb, wiWbe cVeat olt «fi %Vt^ss^\i\tt^KSa^so loos 
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THE SOUTH, or ENGLISH ^UOllE.—Harlfand Point, in latitude 
61° r 22" N. and longitude 4° 30' 26' W„ is very high bluff land, Laving a 
reef of rocks, called the Tinys, projecting from it to the distance of one-third of a 
mile, on which the sea breaks very heavily : the mark to clear these on the west side, 
is Sharp's Nose, a high bluff land, nearly 3 leagues to the southward, well open of 
the coast, bearing S. W. i S. ; and on the north side. Gallantry Bower, lying to the 
west of Clovelly, with a tuft of trees on it, kept open, and bearing S. E. 

The coast from Hartland Point trenches away to the south-eastward about 9 miles, 
and then turns to the northward, forming a capacious and deep bight, called Barn- 
staple or Biddeford Bay, the north point of which is Mortc Point, bearing from 
Hartland Point £. by N, distant 15 miles. Within this line of bearing no vessel 
should approach the coast in the Bay, unless the weather be settled, or unless bound 
to Clovelly or Biddeford Bar, because in unsettled weather there is great risk of 
being emoayed, or driven on shore by sudden gales from the N. W. which frequently 
succeed south-westers, it being impossible to claw off against the flood, or to obtain 
the slightest shelter, while the wind hangs between W. N. W. and N. £. : the sound- 
ings will, however, at all times indicate your approach, as 20 fathoms, gravel, will be 
found without the line of Hartland and Morte Points, and 15 fathoms, with sand, 
immediately within it. But should the wind be to the southward of the open points, 
temporary anchorages may be taken between Clovelly Pier and Baggy Point, in 
11 fathoms, good holding ground, at 3 miles off shore. 

Clovelly is 5 miles to the eastward of Hartland Point, with a small pier to the 
westward, and a roadstead, in which you may anchor three-quarters of a mile from 
shore, in 6 fathoms, blue mud, with the east end of the village on with the pier head, 
bearing W. S. W., and the western land near Hartland closing with Gallantry 
Bower, bearing N. W. Between Clovelly and Barnstaple Bar, the coast is generally 
high and undulated, with stunted trees to the point called Rock*s Nose, which is 6 
miles from Clovelly. Within this space, at less than 2 miles from Clovelly, is sl shelf 
of straggling rocks, called the Bucks, off Buck's Mill, (which is the first white 
building S. E. of Clovelly,) extending northerly a quarter of a mile out, and un- 
covered at low water, with a rocky spit of 6 feet running out one-third of a mile 
farther. To clear them, keep Chapman Rock in sight open of Clovelly Bluff, bearing 
N. W., or do not approach the shore nearer than a mile, at which distance you will 
have from 6 to 7 fathoms water. The only other danger at a distance from the shore 
is a rock called Shihhear, which comes awash at .1 \ mile W. by S. from Rock^s Nose, 
and abifeast of Lake's Nose, at one-third of a mile from shore. 

BARNSTAPLE and BIDDEFORD HARBOUKS.— Woc^'* Nose terminates 
the high rocky coast of Barnstaple Bay ; the shore to the northward for 5^ miles 
being a succession of low sandhills, called the Northam and Braunston Burrows, 
terminating at Downend Bluffs ; between these flats is the entrance to Barnstaple, 
Biddeford, and Appledore, over a bar of coarse sand and gravel, which is frequently 
shifting, and extends about a mile and a half from the Burrows, This entrance 
bears £. f S. 11 miles from Hartland Point. The water gradually shoalens towards 
it from 7 and 8 fathoms, dark sand, at a mile off, where vessels may, in settled 
weather, anchor until tide time. While Cornhorough Summer -house, which stands 
on the high land about half a mile within Rock's Nose, is seen open of its foreground, 
and bearing S. by W., a vessel will be at a sufficient distance outside the shallows of 
the bar. 

On the bar, with the wind from S. W. to N. W., when blowing hard, there is a 
heavj sea, and even with moderate winds a ground-swell breaks on it, and it is the 
opinion of some, that no vessel drawing more than 12 feet water, should attempt it. 

The shoal which constitutes the bar rises suddenly from 3 fathoms, as well as from 
a pool within of the same depth, to a depth of only 6 feet, andthU t^ l\s& ^^^s^^^^ 
mile. The breadth of the channel, near the entxeL^ce, '\% ^iouXx^Xfc^ \s^ ^^ ^w^V. 
Tif/, a psLtcb of aand on the starboard side, wYk\c\i \wiconw% \ l^^X. ^^^^ ^^ ^^"X^ 
low water. Wiihia this bank, on the same siiie, \a Wie MidAU T^'^^^ ^ ^'^ 
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gravel forming tiie south side of the channel, and rising 12 feet above low water. On 
the opposite side of the channel is the high patch of the Crumbles, which rises 10 feet, 
at the same time. 

To enable ships to navigate over the Bar with greater safety, and also to enter by 
night as well as by day, two Beacons or Towers have been erected at the entrance to 
Biddeford or Bai-nstaple, One of these stands upon the beach at Haity Point, and 
is built square : the other, on Braunston Burr owes, is octagonal, and 312 yards 
within the square one : the line these buildings stand upon is S. 42° £. or S. £. } S. 
On each of these towers a powerful light is exhibited from reflectors, from half flood 
to half ebb, and in day-time a red ball is hoisted on a staff placed between the towers, 
from half flood to half ebb, when there is a depth of not less than 15 feet over the bar, 
which has on it as much as 28 feet at high water spring tides, and 23 at high water 
neaps ; but it must be observed, that although 10 feet remains at low water neaps, 
and 5 upon low water springs, yet the cross breaking sea, even in fine weather, forbids 
crossing earlier than quarter flood. 

Directions for sailing over the Bar, — Ships in stormy weather, with the wind on 
any point between N. N, W, and W, S. W., should take care to have the Lights or 
Towers, in one, when they enter the breakers, as the stream of flood sets* strong 
across the entrance toward N. N. E, By keeping the lights on, they will run in 
safety (when over the bar) to a fair berth off' the Middle Ridge, which will shevir itself 
on the starboard hand ; and they will probably obtain a pilot (if in the day>time) be- 
fore they come near the Outer Light Tower; about 250 fathoms from which, with the 
lights still in one, the Channel becomes very narrow, by reason of the south-east, or 
inner point of the Middle Ridge, At this point, and being still without a pilot, 
the lights should be gradually open to the westward, hauling over towards the 
Grey Sand Hills, South, or S. by W., with a flood tide. Before getting the length 
of the Stony Beach at the southernmost point of those sand-hills, which is steep-to, 
it may be expected some assistance will be afforded to bring the vessel into a safe 
berth. 

But if in desperate cases by night, in thick stormy weather, those who are entirely^ 
unacquainted, should, for the preservation of life, be constrained to run for the har- 
bour, they have only to keep the lights in one, as before directed, until they approach 
the Outer Light to less than 200 fathoms distance : then opening the high light to the 
westward of the low light, hauling over to the southward, and passing both lights, they 
must act as circumstances may require for their preservation. Being now in compa- 
ratively smooth water, they will endeavour to run in as far as they can, taking care 
not to get on shore under the steep cliffs at the west end of the town of Appledore ; 
because immediately under those cliffs the bottom is rocky, and many limestone heaps 
lie there ; or they may continue their course past the stony beach at Grey Sand Hills, 
and run on shore on the mud at Skern, 

Abreast of Appledore is the Pool, which is one-third of a mile in length, by a cable 
and a half wide, its depths are from 15 to 30 feet at low water. Here you may an- 
chor, as soon as Northam Church tower comes on with the town, and Tapley House, 
to the S. by E., is clearly open of the town. No stranger should proceed further 
without the assistance of a pilot. 

From Barnstaple Bar to Baggy Point, the course and distance are about N. N. E. 
4 miles. N. E. | £., 3^ miles further, will bring you to Morte Point, Baggy Point 
is a bluff headland, about a mile and a half to the northward of Down End, and from 
half to two-thirds of a mile off the pitch of the point is a large and dangerous rock 
called Baggy Leap, over which a heavy sea breaks at half- tide ; there is a channel 
between, about a cable's length wide, with 7 fathoms water in it. Between Down 
End and Baggy Point is what i^ called Croyde Sand, The mark to carry you clear 
to the northward of Baggy Leap Bock is Bull Point on Morte Point, bearing 
E. by N, ; to clear it to the westward, keep Cornborough Summer House open of 
Rock*s Nose Point, bearing S. by W.J W. ; Coddew Hill touching Down End, 
bearing S. E. J S, will lead to the southward of it. 

The tide in Barnstaple Bay flows, full and change days, at 5h. 30m, Ordinary 
springs rise 25 feet, and neaps 15 feet. 

MURTE BAY. This is situated between Baggy Point and Morte Pointy and 
affords good shelter with the wind from N, E, by N, to S. S, £. There is only one 
A^x ^^S^^^^ against, and that lies on the S. W. aide oi \\« ba-g , «xAc\q!M ia shore ; 
JAff ^ay iarbonnded by a sandy beach, and sboaleTM ^tadu^W'j •, ^oxa ^\sa:\i»c^^ \a^"«. 
'oe eastern side, ia 7 fathoms, at a moderate distance ftomlVie^\iWi\\ixi\.i&MaPB\ft.l^^ 
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find the wind suddenly shifting from the S,.E. towards the N. W. then lose no time 
ill getting under weigh. In Morte Bay vessels lie nearly out of the tide, 

Morte Point is long and low, suddenly descending from the interior high land ; 
from its outer point a ledge of rocks extends one-fifth of a mile, in the direction of 
-Lundy Island; near the outer end of these is the Morte Stone, over which the sea 
always breaks, except at high water : some rocks run outside about 30 yards ; the 
tide here commonly occasions a heavy sea. One mile and a third £. i N. from Morte 
I^oint is Bull Point, another bold headland, steep- to ; between these points is Rock- 
hMtn Bay, having the Beyich Rock about the centre ; it lies an eighth of a mile from 
the shore, abreast of a lony hedge which descends to the water's edge. To pass out- 
side of this, bring the land to the eastward of Bull Point open of that point. To 
the eastward of Bull Point is Leigh Cove, where small vessels discharge lime-stones. 
Three and a half miles £. S. E, from Bull Point is ll/racombe, 

ILFRACOMBE has a small harbour, drying at low water, but easy of access any 
time between half flood and half ebb ; it is formed by a natural pier, extending from 
the town S. E., at the end of which is the Lantern Hill, with a small building on it 
called the lighthouse, shewing tnjixed light from Michaelmas to Lady-day; on its 
eastern extremity, called Warphouse Point, is a small house. An artificial 
pier projects to the southward, from within the Lantern Hill, to the distance of 230 
feet : but before you arrive at this you will be out of the reach of the sea, and boats 
are constantly on the look-out to assist vessels coming into the harbour. When it 
blows so hard, that they cannot get out, then they lie under the point of Lantern 
Hill, and close to Warphouse Point ; but with those winds, a vessel will sail right 
up; in this case you must come close to the point, for it is bold, and if the wind is 
from west to north, keep all the sail you can for the pier head ; if to the eastward 
of north, you may enter under moderate sail ; if the wind is from S. S. VV. back to 
S. E. you should stand close to Warphouse Point, over to the south shore, then tack 
and fetch the ;n>r. But, with the wind off land, you will always obtain assistance. 
Should the wind be to the eastward, which is a fair wind in, you ought to have an 
anchor astern, ready to let go abreast of the pier head, for the harbour is sometimes 
crowded with shipping. With a large vessel, the wind being out, and you cannot 
tack, then shorten your sail and drop anchor, having a second ready to let go ; and 
when you have rounded Warphouse Point you will be in smooth water. 

When a vessel of large size is seen coming up, the town warp, a nine inch rope is 
run down to Waiyhouse Point, the end of which is put on board, hands being ready 
at the capstan, on the quay, under the direction of the harbour master ; a vessel 
ought always have the end of a good hawser at hand, ready to give to the boat ; and 
then there seldom will be any occasion for a vessel to let go her bower anchor. 

The pier is good, and the bottom alongside of the quay soft ; the sides of the cove 
are bold all round, and there is a buoy fixed for warping out, but this is not intended 
for a guide into the harbour. 

In the daytime, when blowing a hard gale outward, if a large sized vessel is coming 
in, requiring the use of the town warp, it will be requisite to hoist their colours at the 
fore-top gallant mast head ; and, if in the night, to fire a gun and shew a light ; then, 
should the boats not be able to come out, stand right in, for be assured a boat will be 
ready to attend you, and most probably you will perceive the light upon Lantern 
UilL This light was originally intended as a guide for the fisheries and is a poor 
light, visible only a mile off, being merely from candles without reflectors. 

Ilfracomhe is the only harbour in the Bristol Channel adapted to the use of vessels 
which have been forced inwards, or unable to reach Barnstaple Bay : many, there- 
fore, seek shelter there, and it is the common rendezvous for coasters, who can enter 
it with great facility. Pilotsmay readily be obtained to conduct you to King's Road. 
There are, at high water, 24 feet at the pier head, in common spring-tides, and 13 
feet with neaps ; it is high water full and change at thirty minutes after five. Outside 
of the pier is the roadstead, called the Range, with good anchorage in from 5 to 7 
fathoms, clean ground ; the best is with Lantern HUl bearing S. W, by S,, distant 
about a quarter of a mile. 

There is an" opening to the west of Ilfracomhe, called Wildersmouih, Care should 
be taken that yon do not mistake this for Ilfracomhe, Just to the west of Wilders- 
mouth is a rock, about 130 yards off the land ; by keeping the (Zac|st«^ Q\^.Ca'^%\.Q:^. 
Hill in sight, you wiJJ go on the outside oC it. 

From I/fracombe to the Foreland or Forland Powt.iQsv^Xi^vicwv^^s^^ ^"""^"^^^ 
K 8. E. i E. four leagues, the shore Wiiig moaW^ \ioU. fc^wXN^^^^ ^^^'e.^s^^ 
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eastward of the lighthouse point at I/fracombe is Combe Martin Bay ; this is a ^ood 
place for a vessel to heave to, when beating to the westward, until the tide turns, but 
it affords no good anchorage. Between Ilfracombe and Combe Martin Bay, is 
Watermouth or Widmouth, a good opening to run a vessel into if caught on a lee 
shore, and when she cannot reach Ilfracombe ; the channel is quite clear on the west 
side of an island which you will perceive at the entrance, but the eastern side of the 
islet is only fit for a boat to navigate. So soon as you get inside, haul to the east- 
ward, on a fine smooth sandy beach. Just at the eastward of Hillsborough Hill is a 
point called Ri/lage, which, when it blows hard, breaks heavily for a quarter of a 
mile out ; vessels, in passing, must keep clear, and give it a proper berth. There are 
two rocks close in to the east side of Combe Martin Bay, also the Copperas 6 feet rock, 
lying about two-thirds of a mile off Hangman Hill, on the east side of Combe Martin 
Bay ; to go to the northward of this danger, bring the saddle of the Foreland a sail's 
breadth open of Highveer Point, bearing E. by S. JS,, or Holliday Hill on with 
Highveer Point, bearing S. E. by E. f E. The mark to sail between the rock and 
the shore is Foreland and Highveer Points in one, bearing £. by S. | S. Between 
Lynmouth and the Foreland there is a sand, which dries at low water ; when Lyn- 
mouth bears S. by W, you will be to the westward of it ; there is a passage within it, 
but this is seldom attempted. To go to the northward of this shoal, bring Bossington 
Point open of the Foreland. The Foreland is high land and bold off the outer point, 
but the shore on its western side is shallow, and should always have a berth in 
passing. 

The tide from Morte Point to the Foreland, makes down at half-flood, and up 
again at half-ebb, at a short distance from the shore, but at the projecting points it 
runs to the east. 

From the Foreland to Bossington Point, called also Huristone, the course is 
S. E, by E. I E. and the distance eight miles, the shore is moderately bold between, 
except a shoal which runs one-third of a mile to the N. N. W. of P or lock Houses in 
Porlock Bay, and a shoal off Bossington Point, called the Sillardy, lying about a 
quarter of a mile from the shore. Between Bossington Point and the village of 
Porlock, the anchorage is good in seven fathoms water : here vessels may stop a tide 
in safety. 

Bossington Point is high land, and continues along, easterly, for two miles or 
more ; its appearance is remarkable, and readily recognized ; the coast to Grenal/y, 
or Greenlea Point, is moderately bold ; but from hence to the western end of the 
Gore Sand, at the entrance to Bridgewaier, you should not approach within half a 
mile of the shore. 

Minehead is about four miles S. E. } E. from Bossington Point, having a pier 
fitted for the reception of small vessels, but not well sheltered. This port is said to 
have undergone considerable improvement lately, and to be capable of affording 
security for larger shipping. Pilots may always be obtained here for Bridgewater 
or Bristol, 

MINEHEAD TO BRIDGEWATER. S. E. \ E. from Minehead, distant 6f 
miles, is the little pier of Watchet, a constant rendezvous for fishing vessels ; the 
coast about here is rocky, and should have a berth in passing ; rocky reefs extending 
along shore all the way to Inkley Point, and the little pier of Catsford. 

From the Foreland to Burnham new Lighthouses, the course and distance are 
S .£. by E. i E. 29 miles; and from Bossington Point E. S. E. ( S. 21 miles. The 
entrance to Bridgewater or Parret River, is formed by the Gore Sand on the 
northern or larboard side, and an extensive and dangerous fiat on the south or star- 
board side. Upon the Gore Sand are several fishing stakes, which are fixed there, 
and serve to point out its channel ; you may also know the entrance by the low land 
at the back of it, as all the land between the Foreland and Woodspring Point is high. 
There formerly was but one lighthouse at Burnham, but by a Trinity House notice, 
it appears, that on the 1st of December, 1832, two new light towers were completed, 
situated at some little distance from where the former lighthouse stood : these bear 
from each other S.7l° E., and N. 71° W., that is, E. S. E. I E. and W. N. W. J W., 
and are 1500 feet apart. 

Masters of vessels and others bound up the river Parret, should obseirvey that 

tAese lights kept on the above line of 'bearing, will lead into the best water, between 

tAff Ci^ore and Stert Sands ; they must be careful iu ap^toac\i\n\^, \£> ^t them in one 

before the I^iat Holm Light is shut in with the west etid ol Steep Holm lAmni^ ^Ja- 

^mng that this laat-mentioDed light will be open u^ou \he\»»n»%^ll^.^*l^\^. 
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Vessels may tben proceed upwards, with the lights in a line, until the Tower of Bum- 
ium Church bears S, £. by S., when they then may steer to the southward up Bum- 
kam Reach, and anchor. To mariners navigating the Bristol Channel, in the vicinity 
of these lights, a bearing of the upper light will be found particularly serviceable, to 
enable them to go clear of the Culver Sand and the One Fathom Bank, The eastern 
or upper light is 91 feet 6 inches above the level of the sea, at high water, spring- 
tides ; and the light therefrom intermits, its duration being 3^ minutes, during which 
time its brilliancy will be visible from N. by W. \ W, to W. by N., and the period 
of its obscuration 30 seconds. The western or low light is 23 feet above the level of 
the sea, will be shown without intermission, and the brilliancy thereof will be visible 
from N. W, by W. J W. to W. by N, 

In thick weather, when the Holm lighthouse cannot be seen, it may be useful to 
know, that a tuft ef trees, which appears to stand near the water, and in one with a 
p'ove situate on a high inland, bearing S. S. W., will lead clear of the S. W, end of 
the Gore in three fathoms ; but every caution should be taken to prevent a coming 
flood from driving you on this shoal, or outside of it ; more especially when the wind 
is westerly. 

The town of Bridgewater is situated upon the River P arret, over which is a stone 
bridge, which connects the town with the suburbs of Eastove ; there is also ah iron 
bridge over the river. The town is 12 miles distant from the sea, yet the tides will 
rise frequently to the height of six fathoms, often flowing so rapidly that it will rise 
two fathoms at once, rushing along with such impetuosity, that the shipping at the 
quay will be driven against each other, and the smaller craft capsized. The river is 
navigable so far as Bridgewater for vessels of 200 tons burthen, but barges can go 
up to Taunton and Langport, 

THE CULVER SAND is a dangerous and an extensive ^a^; its western end lies 
£• by 8. ^ S. distant eighteen miles from the Foreland, and breaks at half tide ; the 
flood-tide from Nash Point sets directly across towards Bridgewater Bag, and the 
ebb from Bridgewater also sets directly upon it ; from the western part, the sand 
stretches full six miles about E. by S. When Quantock Hill, which has a tower or 
beacon upon it, bears S. by W., you will be abreast of its western limit, and when 
the Flatholm is on with the Steep Holm, N. by E. \ £., you will then be about a mile 
to the eastward of its eastern part. The southern side of the Culver shoalens gra- 
dually, and between it and the main land of Somersetshire, you will have from ^ve 
to eight fathoms, the narrowest part of the channel being three miles across. 

This Sand has two buoys on its northern edge ; the western is a beacon buoy, striped 
red and white, in 4 fathoms ; the eastern is a red buoy, in 6^ fathoms, at 3 miles 
more to the eastward.* The western buoy lies with the high land within Swallow 
, Cliffy a little open of the south end of Steep Holm, E. J N. ; Willet's Tower, well 
open to the westward of West Quantock* s Wood, S. S. W. J W. westerly ; and East 
Culver Buoy, E. J S. The eastern buoy lies with Penarth Head on with Lavernock 
Point, N. N. E J E. ; Black N.ose Point, just open southward of Steep Holm, 
£. N. E. f E. ; Flat Holm Light Tower, N. E. 4 E. ; and Burnham Church Tower, 
S. E. by S. 

The Gore Sand, at the entrance to Bridgewater, has a black bttoy on its extremity, 
in 3 fathoms, with Worle Windmill its apparent length on the south part of Brean 
Down, E. N, E. f E. ; Burnham High Light Towei' its apparent length open east- 
ward of the Low Light Tower, E. S. E. ; and Flat Holm its apparent width open 
westward of Steep Holm, the Light Tower upon the former island bearinsr 
N.N.E.fE. ^ 

One Fathom Bank. About 2| miles to the northward of the Culver, and 3} miles 
to the westward of the Flat Holm, is a small knowl growing up, called the One 
Fathom Bank^ from there being that depth of water over it at low water, spring- 
tides: the marks to pass between it and the Culver Sand is St. Thomas's Point, near 
Woodspring, open to the northward of Steep Holm, bearing E. J S., and you will 
have cleared it to the westward, when a white house on a hill, at the back of Barry 
Islandf comes on with the eastern end of that island. P or tishead Point, near King s 
'Road, open to the northward of the Flat Holm Light, will carry you to the north- 



* By a TrimJty House notice, dated 6th August, 1838, it ^\yi^«x%\\x^\.\Xv^ Y^^^^f^^^'^'^"^ 
In the BrisM Ckamtel are now regularly buoyed, and \ii aaca\.v»\, ^lAfs^VewiVSA^S^*"^ 
nmr the Et^g^isk Grounds, which will much faciVitale X.Vie iivi\^\hssa X^ «sA. ^^^o^ '^'^ 
mwmml ports in that channel. These we rfiaU beieaiXex deaci\\)«» 
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ward of the One Fathom Bank, and the same point well open to the southward of 
Flat Holm Island will lead to the southward of it. On the western edge of the 
Bank is a black buoy in 5 fathoms, with Barry Church (the belfry) twice its ap- 
parent breadth on the west end of Barry Island^ N. by W. ; Lavernock Point 
N. E. by E. ; and Flat Holm Light Tower ^ East, northerly. 

Bridgewater to Woodspring, From the Gore Sand to Brean Down, a distance of 
two leagues, the shore is shallow, flat, and sandy, shoaling westward full two miles 
out ; this part is called Berrow Bay, Do not, in sailing along this part, open the 
Flat Holm to the eastward of the Steep Holm, for this would lead upon these shoals. 
Brean Down Point has a reef running from it, at the end of which is How Rock ; 
this lies about a cable's length off the point. Two miles N. E. by E. i E. from Brean 
Dow?i is Anclior Head, called also Weston Head ; between them is Uphill Bay, and 
the entrance to the River Ax, only frequented by small craft ; the village of Uphill 
stands on its eastern bank, and at its northern point of entrance lies a rock above 
water, commonly called the Black Rock, from which to Weston, Uphill Bay is shoal 
fnll three-quarters of a mile from the shore, the depth of water gradually decreasing 
as you advance towards it, Weston Point is foul and rocky, and has a large rock 
above water, called the Wearn Back, or Beam, lying off it. One mile and a half 
N. E. ^ E. from Weston Head is Sand, or West WoodspHng Point, called tXsoSt. 
Thomases Head, and between them is Sand Bay, similar in form and appearance to 
Uphill Bay ; this shoals a considerable way off, but may be approached by the lead, 
and with an easterly wind, you may And good anchorage, by shutting in the land to 
the eastward of Woodspring Point, riding about midway between Weston Head and 
West Woodspring Point, in five fathoms water, 

THE HOLMS are two small islands, lying considerably apart, but nearly in the 
middle of the channel ; that to the southward is called Steep Holm ; it is high and 
round, and from it F/at Holm bears nearly N. N. E. distant 2 miles. Flat Holm is 
low, and has a lighthouse erected upon it, which bears from the north end of Lundjf 
Island, E. S. E. I E. distant nearly 20 leagues ; this lighthouse is illuminated with 
argand lamps and reflectors, and bears a (n-ight fixed light, which shews all round the 
horizon to the distance of 4 or 5 leagues ; its situation is in latitude 51^ 22' 33" N. 
and longitude 3^ 6' 25" W. from Greenwich, E. S. E. about half a mile from the 
Flat Holm, on a new patch, is a white buoy, in 9 feet, with the high land of Minehead 
just open southward of the south end of Flat Holm, W. J S. ; Cardiff Church 
Tower and the two glasshouse clumnies at Carrfi/f apparently at equal distances, the 
Church Tower being the eastern object, N. J E. Between the Holms are 6, 7, and 
8 fathoms water, with generally a very rapid tide : the Flat Holm is bold within a 
cable and a half's length, except at the east end, for about one-third of a mile. The 
Steep Holm is bold to also, except about a quarter of a mile at the eastern part, 
abreast of the Fish Stakes. 

N. E. J N, 2| miles from the Flat Holm, is the Monkstone, a sunken rock which 
shews at half tide, if there be any sea. About half a cablets length westward of the 
rock, is a green buoy, in 3 fathoms, with the southern extremity of Barry Island, on 
with the main land inside Sully Island, W. by N. ; Uphill Church Tower its apparent 
length open eastward of Brean Down, S. by E. ; and Flat Holm Light Tower, 
S. W. J S. There are 8 to 11 fathoms close to' the rock. 

The English Grounds lie between St. Thomas's Head, or Sand Point, arid Black- 
more Point, extending from the shore full 3 miles ; part of these, called the Clevedon 
Flats, are dry at low water. The water, towards the English Grounds, in general 
shoalens gradually ; but the outer or northern ledge of these grounds have latterly 
so much grown up, that it is uncovered at low water, spring-tides. Near the 
northern edge of this flat, a Light Vessel, exhibiting a bright revolving light, is 
moored in 6 fathoms, lying, at present, about 10| miles below, or to the westward of 
King's Road, with the high land of Minehead on with Flat Holm Li^ht Tower, 
bearing W. by S.; the Usk Light Tower, N. by E. i E. ; and a remarkable peak on 
the distant land (known as See-me or See-me-not) on with St, Thomas's Head, S,^ W. 
The Channel here becomes narrow, being bounded on the northern side by the Welsh 
Grounds, which are very extensive and dangerous, partly drying at low water, and 
being steep- to. 
.7^ sati /rom i/ie Holms to King's Road. The customary passage is between the 
.^iir/ and Steep Holnu, in which passage, it has beeiv «\t^«A^ MAted^ are from 5 to 8 
^thorns water; bringtbe Fiat Holms Lighthouse lobeaiW.Aa^ ^.\^«^\kiA.^S»»&1 
^^y0 miles; or the high land of Mine Head in a \\ue viivVv \3!^^ xiotVJftfctti ^«xv ^\ lgW\ 
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Holm Island, until Blackmore Point appears on with the saddle of Portishead Pointy 
bearing E. i S. ; this course will carry you to the southward of the /tpit, a sand now 
grown up in what formerly was the fairway ; or rather steer for the above-mentioned 
light vessel, and passinp^ it to the northward, an E. by S. course will lead you to- 
wards King's Road. When you are at the entrance of the channel between the Eng^ 
lisk and Welsh Grounds, you will have from 16 to 18 fathoms water at half-tide; 
proceeding onward there are from 16 to 12 fathoms, a sure indication that you are in 
tbe fairway of the Channel, for to the northward of the Welsh Ground more than 6 
athoms are not to be found at half-tide. Keep towards the English Grounds, for 
tkey shoal gradually, whereas the Welsh Grounds are steep-to. 

In dark and hazy weather, when running alongside the English Grounds, you will 
luive regular soundings for a long way, and so soon as your water deepens you may 
nekon upon being past and to the eastward of them ; then haul up to the southward 
for Walton Roads, and anchor in 7 fathoms water, or proceed onward for Portishead 
iod King's Road. 

When proceeding with the wind to the southward, with two hours flood, you may 
nil over the English Grounds by steering E. S. E. from the Flat Holm Lighthouse for 
West Woodspring or Sand Point, and so soon as you are abreast of it, which may easily 
be known by the direction of the land, steer E. by N. | N. for Portishead Poitit, 
lot going into the bight, but leaving the English Grounds to the northward, and the 
diosS grounds of Clevedon Flats to the southward. In this channel, at the above 
period of two hours flood, you will not have less than five fathoms water, shoaling 
ipradually on each side. So soon as the water deepens you will be in Walton Roads, 
when you may either anchor or proceed to King's Road. With West and S. W. winds 
there is good shelter at Portishead in 3} fathoms, low water, springs ; the marks for 
the anchorage are, the little white house on the cliff near the fort, in a line with the 
jUtp'Staff, and a water mill just open to the eastward of the watch-house at Portis- 
kemd. From hence to King's Road you will have muddy ground to the southward, 
without any danger, except the Plotness Rocks, which lie in the bight, midway, be- 
tween Portishead and the Swashway ; these shoal gradually around, and you may 
discover your approach towards them by the lead. To the northward, between 
King's Aoad and Portishead, are a continuation of the Welsh Grounds, which are 
flteep-to. To anchor within King's Road let Blackmore Point be well shut in with 
Portishead Point, and opposite to the Dung Ball Island you will have 6 fathoms 
water. 

When you are abreast of Walton and Clevedon, be careful to guard against the 
tide, for the ebb sets strong upon the Welsh Grounds, to the N. Westward; while 
the flood will be equally directed to the Walton Roads, in a S. E. direction. 

It is high water full and change at King's Road at 50 minutes past 6 o'clock, and 
the tide with common springs rises 8 fathoms. 

Vessels proceeding further up the River Seveme, to Chepstow, Berkeley, and 
Gloucester, should pursue a N . Easterly course, and give the land on both sides a 
good berth, for both are foul. In the middle of the channel are the Shoots. Vessels 
generally go up to the Shoots with tbe first of the tide, at which time all the rocks 
are in sight. The north end of Charstone Rock in a line with Matheim Church; or 
Mr. Wat kiTu's house on the hill, in a line with the west end of a clump ^ trees on 
Wine Cliff ; or Charstone in a line with the west end of Teddenham Cliase, will 
carry you clear through. But after Gi'uggg and Lady Berich are covered, or nearly 
so, you must not keep so near to these rocks, as the tide sets over them. Also keep 
the Red CVt/f shut behind Charstone, and never bring it open to the east of the highest 
point of that rock, unless there be water enough over the English Stones. 

The north part of Charstone Rock will be covered within 1 minutes after Gruggy 
and Lady Bench are flowed under. When the lessei^ hummock of Charstone ia 
covered, there will be 13 feet water over the English Stones y except on the Bull 
Rockf over which there will then be 9 feet. The whole of the Charstone is covered 
at high water in very high tides, and when it is covered there will be 19 feet water 
0¥er the Bull Rock ; 20 feet over the Bedwins ; and 20 feet also over the Lyde 
Rock. 

By the time the Bedwin Shoals are covered, there will be 6 feet water over the 
Grugyy and Lady Bench; and only 3 feet over the English Stones ^ b^tvi^ft;^ ^i^<CL 
BuU JRoek and the Shoots ; tbe Bull stiW visiVAe. 

Altboagb ressela do not usually go up the Banittcle Chonucl^^^X^^^ '«^V^'*=^^^?L^ 
te ao retmon against it, except the tide pre^enta,\>N ^T«wVKi^>\i«TSi \^\» ^w%t vxv 
[BnntsH CnAjfNEL.] ^ 
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Bay. As the Winestone Rock flows under at the same time as the Round Guskar, 
it would afford the same means as this rock does of judging the state of the tide ; and, 
in neap tides, hound to Berkeley Pill, this may he the better way, before the NarU 
wood Rocks are covered : after which, the tide might set them over the Sheperdine 
Sands, unless there be wind enough to counteract it. 

On arriving at Horse Pill Bay, vessels must wait until there is sufficient depth, 
over Lydney Grounds. Trows may proceed onward, as soon as the Round Guskar 
Rock is covered, but vessels drawing more water may know how soon to go forward 
by the rate of the rising of the tide. In going up Barnacle Channel, Sheperdine 
House in a line with the N. E. end of a range of hills, called Stingecombe, which 
appears at a distance behind, will carry you along by the northern edge of Narlwood 
Rocks : and bearing this in mind, your course through the midchannel may be easily 
perceived. There is a pole on the N. E. part of Narlwood Rocks, but that is short, 
and not fixed upon their highest part, there being not more than 2 or 3 feet over 
Narlwood, and the Narlwood Sands, when the top of this pole becomes visible. On 
the Winestone is another small /7o/^, 12 feet high ; when the top of this po/e is covered, 
there will be about 15 feet over Narlwood and the Sands, and about 12 feet over 
Oldbury Sands,' 

If you are bound to Berkeley Pill, and obliged to wait the tide, you may come to 
on the mud at Ackhom Layer, or above that, taking care to avoid the Black Rock, 
which lies right off the Pleasure-house. There are buoys off the entrance of Lydney 
Canal for vessels, bound into the Loch, to fasten to. 

After passing Sheperdine, in going up the river, Barrow Hill will be seen a little 
to the right of Awre Church, By keeping that hill open of Sharpness, you will go 
clear of Rill Flats. On standing over towards Sheperdine Sands, unless there be 
water enough over them, the Awre Church should be kept open of Nass Cliff. After 
passing the Hill Flats, the east end of the cliff that is above Gatcombe must be kept 
open of Sharpness Point, in order to enable you to clear Hayward Rocks. After 
which you will clear the Black Rock by keeping Gatcombe Public House open of 
Sharpness. Proceeding up the river, you will find the Waferidge Sand sometimes 
to have only 19 feet over it, at high water, spring-tides, therefore care must be taken 
not to get up there too early, for the tide will set you directly over the sand ; and 
there will be a great difficulty, if possible at all, to avoid being drifted upon it, with- 
out plenty of wind. 

From the state of the Wheel Rock, you may nearly judge of the depth of the 
Wafei^dge ; for when this rock is covered on the flood, or beginning to shew itself 
on the ebb, then there will be 12 and 13 feet over the sand ; and on going upwards, 
you will find about 13 and 14 feet over the sands at Brims Pill Layer ; and 10 and 
1 1 feet over the Nouze Sand. When the Wheel Rock is covered, you should be 
careful to give the point a sufficient berth, as the high water, even on high spring- 
tides, brings not more than 6 or 7 feet upon it 

Above Awre Drain, the flood sets through what is commonly called the Upward 
Channel, and over the Nouze Sands; this requires particular attention,, as on the 
sands there are but 17 feet at high water, spring-tides. When the tide is up to the 
bottom of the valve of Awre Drain, there will then be about seven feet over the 
Nouze, and when to the top of the valve, about eleven feet. Hemstall Layer is a 
good mooring place for vessels, there being four or five feet at low water, close to the 
shore. 

It is highly necessary that the occasional shifting of the channels in *' the Lake** 
should be carefully observed by those who are frequently passing ; and no one who 
is not well acquainted with the navigation of that part, should venture either up or 
down without taking a pilot. At the Layer, a little above Priding Pointy there are 
about five feet at low water, close to the shore. 

A little above Epney, nearly opposite to Hood Hedge Point, is Longney Long 
Crib, which is oft^n covered at high water, and care should be taken at such times, 
to give the shore a sufficient berth to go clear of it. Above Bollow Pod, the river 
being narrow, vessels are generally towed up and down, unless they have a strong 
tide in their favour. 

On going down the river, vessels, after waiting for the tide, at Hemstmll Layer, 

are commonly towed out along by Awre Whaiif) on the last of tlie flood, the water 

^Aere being' slack; and on getting towards Awre Point, \\ie^ ^vill be in readinees to 

^e the advants^e of the first of the ebb to carry tbem ovct X\\^ Nouxe Sviiift ; Ikia 

^ulbe the more requisite, as there may be acoii8\Aeta\A©t«iU*m>iMfe^^>^«&w%VL 
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has done running up. Sometimes the channel sets round Awre Pointy sometimes 
down the Gut by Hock Crib towards Frampton Pill, and through the Frampton 
Channel towards Gatcombe, shifting continually, in a greater or lesser degree ; there- 
fore, at low water, those accustomed to the navigation, while their vessels are lying 
at Hemstall Layer, commonly walk down to Awre Pointj to observe the sands and 
channels for their guide. 

Vessels coming down the river, and being too late to go over the Gruggy and 
■^dy Bench Roche^ must wait at Mathern Oaze, until the fair tide rock on the Beach 
at Ked C/t^shows itself; at which time the tide begins fairly to run in the direction 
of the Shoots ; and before this time, it will not be safe for the mariner to venture on- 
ward, as the tide sets directly over the rocks. If on going down early on tide over 
« the rocks, there should be any doubt about clearing the Bedwins, more water will 
be found inside that shoal by seven or eight feet than there is over it, and by keeping 
Sudkrook Point in a line with the cliff at i^/acA Rock, you will go through the deepest 
part. If the wind is with you, and you are doubtful whether it be deep enough to 
i;o over Gruggy and Lady Bench Rocks, by running between them you will get 
plenty of depth; for this purpose you should keep Oldbwy Church just shut in with 
Aust Head until you get abreast of Sudbrook Point; then direct your course be- 
tween the Gruggy and Bedwins, towards King's Road, 

Trows bound down channel, and getting through the Shoots too late in the tide to 
pursue their voyage, often come to on a good mud layer, to the southward of the 
Bedwins. The mark for this anchorage is the ruins ofCaldecot Castle, to the S. W. 
of the ruins of a house by Caldecot Pill ; and by bringing the pleasure house by the 
mouth of the Wye, in a line with the west part of Charstone, as shown on the Chart; 
the situation of this anchorage will be readily found by the soundings. 

On a tide rising 17^ feet, a vessel drawing not above 10 feet water, may, with a 
good wind, leave King*s Road an hour and a quarter before high water, and taking 
care to avoid the Bull Rock, which is situated on the English Stones, either by sail- 
ing up nearly in the direction of the Shoots, or of the English Lake, they may go on 
over every thing in the fair way of the river, and arrive before high water either at 
Lydney Canal or Berkeley PilL Care should always be taken not to shut in Aust 
Stables in passing Aust Head, in order to avoid the Aust Rock, 

Vessels bound from King's Road to Chepstow, with high tides, must pay particular 
attention to their rise, in order to clear the English Stones: and as the time of high 
water at the mouth of the River Wye is somewhat later than at King's Roadi it will 
allow a longer time for their running up. The tide continues to run upwards in the 
fair course of the Severne, full twenty minutes after it begins to ebb. 

Trows sometimes, with a strong wind astern, stem the ebb tide through the Shoots,^ 
getting above the Charstone, and even unto Slimeroad Bay, when there is water 
enidugh over the rocks off Beachley, 

Although the chart and the above directions will undoubtedly be of great utility 
to the experienced mariner, and others navigating the River Severne, yet it would be 
dangerous for any one unacquainted with the method of conducting a vessel in this 
river, to attempt its navigation far up, without the assistance of a pilot, unless at a 
time when there is plenty of water over all the shoals. The management required in 
drifting during those strong tides, so as to keep some reach on the vessel, that she 
may always answer the helm, will be very different from the management of a vessel 
at sea. But if, from the state of the weather, or any other cause, a pilot cannot 
be obtained, you must be particular in observing the marks ; and aftef being above 
the Shoots, to pay the greatest attention, especially when the wind is with you, not 
to be too soon upon tide ; nor to attempt to pass Beachley until there is plenty of 
water over the Benches, the Dod Sand, and the Hen and Chickens ; nor to go above 
Slimeroad Bay, until after the Lyde Rock is overflowed, unless you intend waiting 
in Horse Pill Bay until there is water enough to go over Lydney Grounds ; nor to 
attempt to go over Lydney Grounds, until after the Guskar Rocks are covered: then, 
if your vessel draws more than six or seven feet water, you must wait until as many 
more feet have flowed as may be necessary for your vessel ; and, if bound up further 
than you can reach on the tide, to put in on one of the layers or anchorages, before 
thestream turns against you, taking care not to let your vessel ground too soon, so 
that you notay float in time, and take every advantage t\i«i TkfciiX. ^'^q^ '«^^e:H^^^>i.- 
Id goin^ down the riyer with the ebb-tide, t\ie iaW oi \>aft ^<\fe> *\\\ ^5fta >assi^\s?^w^'«^ 
obaervipg an object and passing the shoaV Tefetted to , \ii\x%\.\» <i^^vJNsAfc^%^«^ Sfefc^2A» 
falls about me foot in every eight minutes wUYi s^xKw^'a . ^ c^ 
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The mariner must always bear in mind, that the winds have great influence on the 
tides, both as to the height of flowing and the times of high water. A strong south- 
west wind will probably occasion the tide to rise three or four feet higher, and high 
water will be 15 or 20 minutes earlier than the regular customary time ; while a 
strong uorth-easterly wind will have a contrary effect, by retarding both the height 
and time of high water. 

CANAL. — ^The navigation of the Seveme, always difficult, is now much facilitated 
by means of a Canal, which runs from Sharpness Point to the City of Gloucester ; 
this communication was opened on the 27th of April, 1827, the distance from the 
entrance to Gloucester by this Canalj being 16 miles ; it is from 70 to 90 feet wide,, 
and 18 feet deep, having a Basin at each end for the accommodation of shipping ; 
this has now become a channel of most extensive commerce. 

Small vessels bound from King's Road to Newport or Cardiff, at high water, go- 
over the Welsh Grounds, for there are several swashways, but it is always recom^ 
mended for larger ones, with any considerable draught of water, to go in to the west— 
ward, between them and the Monkstone, that channel being full four miles wide * 
So soon as you bring the Flat Holm to bear S. W. by W., you may shape your 
course N. E. byE., between the Welsh Grounds and the coast of Wales, for the 
Lighthouse at the entrance of the Usk or Newport River, The Lighthouse is on the 
western side of the river, and bears a powerful fixed light, visible all the way from 
Penarth Point to King*s Road, 

The tide liaven of Carrfi^ lies about 4 miles N. } E. from the Flat Holm, and has 
a tolerable good roadstead, where vessels may find shelter with almost every wind ; 
for to the eastward and northward are several banks, which, at low water, become 
dry, and aflbrd security from the E. N. E. to the S. E. The principal of these is the 
Cardiff Ground, a large shoal stretching along full 2 miles. On the Cardiff Hooh is a 
huoy, chequered If lack andwhite,\n 2 fathoms, with CardiffChurch Tower, N .N. W. ^W ., 
its apparent length open eastward of aconspicuous clump of trees ; Peterstone Chwrck 
Tower N. E. J E., apparently midway between the Spire of Newport New Church 
and the Tower of the Old Church ; and the Ush Light Tower N. E. by E. J E. On 
the West Cardiff is a black beacon buoy, in 4i fathoms, with the east end of Steepholm 
on with the west end of Flat holm S. i W.; Ball's Cottage (white) open southward 
of Lavernock West Cliff, W. i N. ; and Cardiff Hook buoy N. E. J E. Cardiff 
Haven will be found a very convenient place for vessels that have occasion to stop a 
tide. On the north side is a flat of soft mud, extending a mile from the land, on 
which you may safely ground at half-tide, but do not run too far in. The shore is 
low and marshy, but about Penarth it becomes elevated, and will easily be distin- 
guished. 

Vessels bound from King's Road to Cardiff or Penarth Roads, after passing 
to the westward of the Welsh Grounds, should stand to the northward and eastward, 
over towards the Welsh Coast, and thence between the coast and Cardiff Grounds into 
the road of Penhrth, In doing so, you must not go nearer to the Cardiff Grounds 
on each side, than to bring Worle Mill on with West Woodspring or Sand Point, At 
low water, the depth this way will be from eight to nine feet. But the best way will be 
to stand towards the Flat Holm, and sail in from the southward ; having therefore 
cleared the Monkstone, on which is the green buoy before mentioned, you can haul in 
for Penarth Road; the leading mark being the &teep Holm open a little to the west- 
ward of the Flat Holm. You may either lie on the mud in Penarth Roads, or go into 
Cardiff Canal, within Penarth Head, Do not go to the northward of the Monkstone, 
between that and the Cardiff Grounds, for that passage is at all times dangerous ; but 
to the southward, between it and the Flat Holm, The tide sets very rapidly in the former 
passage, and therefore it should always be avoided. The southern part of the Cardiff 
Grounds lies with the Steep Holm open a little to the eastward of the Flat Holm ; 
but the northern part stretches nearly to the coast of Wales: with the tide there is 
suflicient water upon this part. 

Vessels proceeding from Penarth Road to Newport, by night or in thick weather, 

should steer along shore. East, or E. by N. in 2 and 2{ fathoms, and when they have 

passed the Cardiff Grounds, they will find the water deepen suddenly to 3 and 4 fa- 

thoms, by which they will know themselves to be in the Newport Channel ; proceed 

P^frard and haul up N. E. and N. by E. ^ E. Here the Usk light tower will be a 

'inJi^j^"^*^^' ^OM W"i// a/so see the c/mrcAo/ Ncii;port,a\atvd\tt^ oik vi\v^\iA\ve^^ 

^ ^^ring N. N. E. i E. from the river's moulVi. S\\o\M W\^ ^«t>uM»» ^ VW 
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night prevent your entering the river, you may anchor safely on either side, just 
within the entrance, where you will lie aground at half-tide. In order to prevent 
your being aground in the stream of your anchor, you may either carry a small 
anchor inshore, so as to let the vessel swing clear of her bower anchor, or sheer her 
in the mud while there remains two fathoms of the ebb where the bower anchor was 
let go. 

THE NORTHERN SIPE OF THE BRISTOL CHANNEL, /romPENAiiTH 
to Mumbles Point.— Xrawcmoc/r, or Arlope Point, lies S. S. W. J W. from Penarth 
Point, and has a reef extending from it about one-third of a mile. Within half a 
a mile to the south-eastward of Lavernock Point, is a white buoy in 4 fathoms, with 
the N. E, cliflF (or Red Brick Point) just open southward of Bull Point, 
W. N. W, } W. ; and Lavernock Church Belfry on with Lavernock Low Water 
Paint, N, N. W. J W. From Lavernock the lightJiouse on Flat Holm bears 
S. by E. } E. distant 3 miles. Nearly 1 J mile N. W. from the Liffht are the Wolveg, 
or Willies, a cluster of dangerous rocks, over which the sea commonly breaks at 
half-tide : there is a passage between them and the Flat Holm, with sufficient deptli 
of water, but no one should venture through with a light wind. On the west side of 
the rocks is a buoy chequered red and white, in 5 fathoms, with Haye'g Windmill on 
with the west end of Sully Island, N. W. northerly ; Penarth Head, N. by E. |^ E. ; 
and Flat Holm Light Tower, S. E. The channel between Lavernock and the Wolves 
is two miles wide, with from 8 to 9 fathoms water, the leading mark being Barry 
Island open of Sully Island. With Cardiff Tower open of Penarth Head you will 
be to the eastward of the Wolves, and when Lavernock Point draws nearly in a line 
with Penarth Point, you will be considerably to the westward of them. 

SULLY ISLAND. About one mile and a quarter to the westward of Lavernock 
Point is Suliy Island, having a small spot of shoal water close to its east end. From 
Sully to Barry Island the course and distance are W. by N. ^ N. 24 miles ; the 
shore from Lavernock to Barry is all bold. To the eastward of Bai^ry Island, and 
between it and the main, there is anchorage for small vessels at Redbrink, and 
some proceed further in, on the mud ; there is a channel between Barry Island and 
the main. 

From Barry Island, distant one mile and a half, is Roos Point, with a church 
upon it, and half-way between them is Old Chapel Rock, which you will steer 
clear of, by keeping Sully Island open of the south-west end of Barry Island, 
From Roos Point to Aberthaw the distance is two miles ; the shore all the way from 
Barry Island to Aberthaw is bold, without any obstruction, the Old Chapel Rock 
excepted. 

The entrance to A berthaw is three miles and a half from Barry Island, On the 
western side of Aberthaw is a long low point of land, commonly called Breaksea 
Point, from which runs out a rocky shoal to a considerable distance. 'On the out- 
side of these rocks is a beacon buoy, striped horip:ontaUy black and white, in 5 fa- 
thoms, with the ^ash Low Light Tower apparently midway between the High Light 
Tower and a white beacon upon St, Denatt's Cliff, N. W. J W. ; Evans's Farm 
House apparently midway between a large yellow dwelling house and Limpert House, 
the latter being the eastern object, N. by E. i E. On the east side of Aberthaw is 
a white house standing near the water side, near which small vessels frequently 
lie aground on the mud ; this house belongs to the preventive service. To avoid the 
reef which runs out from Breaksea Point, you should keep two-thirds of a mile 
off the shore, or hi'mg Sully Island outside of BatTy Island, and it will lead widely 
clear of it. 

From Breaksea Point to Nash Point, the coast is generally rocky and bold. About 
two miles N, W. by W. from Breaksea Point is Coldue Point, and between them is 
good anchorage, in summer, with the wind from N, W. to N. E., provided there 
should be no swell of the sea. 

NASH POINT is about 64 miles N. W, J[ W. from Breaksea Point, the coast in 
its vicinity being bordered with rocks. On this point two important lighthouses have 
been erected by order of the Trinity House, which were first lighted in September, 
1832; the following is the official description of them : — " The light towers erected 
upon Nash Point, bear from each other S. 58^ E. and N, 58° W., (nearly 
N.*W. by W. i W.), distant 1000 feet, both exhibiting statiouaY*^ (.\^kU\ ^^^qa\.%x^ 
or Upper Light is 167 feet above the level o^ l\vft »ei«L, «X\{y^\>«^«\ ^^^fc Y*w»cv w. 
fFeMern Lig/U 12,3 feet ; the high liaht w\ll\>e \\a\Vi\fi ltom^.^.\i^'^ Aa"^ :^ ^^^, 
and the iaw light from S. by K. • E., scawAtd, lo ^ . \>^ ^ ^ \^ *•» ^^^ x^ V^xvx^ 
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states of the atmosphere, aud when not too far distant, they may be seen faintly 
beyond those bearings. 

*' Masters of vessels and others, sailing up the Bristol CJiannd, in the fairway, 
will make these as two separate and distinct lights, while to prevent the possibility of 
mistaking them for those of iS^. Ann*s Point {Milford Haven)^ it should be observed, 
that in making the lights upon the Nash Point, from the south-westward, the hiff/i 
light will be seen to the right, or southward of the low lights whereas, in making St. 
Ann's Lights, from the same quarter, the high light will be seen to the left or north- 
ward of the low light. When these lights are in a line, they will lead to the south- 
ward of the sands lying westward of the Nash Point ; but, from the proximity of the 
Nash Sands to that point, they must convey you very near to the south-eastern part 
of the sand, and, when at the distance of half a mile from the point, you will not be 
more than a cable's length off the sand. The mariner is therefore directed to keep 
the high light open to the southward of the low light, when approaching Nash Point; 
aiid, in proceeding to the eastward, the high light, upon a bearing of N. W. \ N., will 
lead clear of the foul ground off Breaksea Point, and also between the One Fathom 
Bank and the Culver Sand, until the Flatholm Light is brought upon a bearing to 
enable them to steer to the eastward as heretofore." 

At about three cables' length N. W. by W. from Na^h Point is the east end of 
Nash Sandy which thence extends full 6 miles to the N, W. There are several 
swashes on the sand, but a portion of the eastern part is uncovered at half tide ; the 
passage between Nash Point and the Sand has from 4 to 6 fathoms water. On the 
east end of Nash Sand is a huoy, chequered black and white, in 4\ fathoms ; and about 
half a mile from the point, 4^ miles to the eastward, is the Swashway buoy, black, in 
2\ fathoms ; and on the west end, 2\ miles from the Swashway buoy, a beacon buoy, 
chequered black and white, in 6 fathoms. The marks for these buoys are as follow. 
The east buoy lies with Groes' House (yellow) twice its apparent width open westward 
of the tower upon Dunraven Promontory, North easterly ; and the north side of the 
Nash Higrh Light Tower on with the south side of the Low Light Tower, 
S. £. by £. I E. The Swashway buoy lies with Sker House on with Rhwychwyn Point, 
N. ^ E, ; Newton Down Windmill its apparent length open northward of Newton 
Nottage Church Tower, N. N, E. J E. ; the Nash High Light Tower its apparent length 
open eastward of the Low Light Tower, S. E. ^ £,; and the Tuskar buoy, N. E. 
The west buoy, with Newton Down Windmill, on with the centre of the breakwater at* 
Porth Cawl, N, E. by E. i E.; the Nash Low Light Tower, S. E, J E. ; and the 
East Skerweather buoy, North easterly. 

The leading mark for vessels in the offing, to the southward of Nash Sand, is Barry 
Island, kept open of Breaksea Point, bearing £. S. E. ^ £., and, in the other direc- 
tion, Wo7'ms Head, well open of Porth JSinion Point, bearing about N. W. i N. 

A reef, called the Tuskar, lies at the distance of 5 miles N. N. W. ^ W. from Nash 
Point, and off the bight of Newton, or Ogmoor ; about a cable's length S. W, of the 
rock is a green buoy, in 4^ fathoms, with Newton Down Windmill on with a cluster of 
trees eastward of Newton Nottage Church Tower, N. N. £. J E. ; a windmill upon the 
sea shore, on with Dunraven Point, S. £. by £. ; and the Nash Low Light Tower, 
S. S. £. I £. At about 3 miles north from the west end of the Nash Sand is the east 
end of the Skerweather Sand, which thence extends about 5 miles in a W. N . W. 
direction ; this shoal has a buoy placed at each end ; that on the east end is striped red 
and white, and lies in 6 fathoms, at about 2 miles distant from the nearest shore to the 
eastward ; and that on the west end is red, with staff' and ball, lying in 4| fathoms, 
6i miles W. N. W. J N. from the eastern buoy. The eastern buoy lies with a con- 
spicuous shaft on the summit of the highest hill, open eastward of Constantinople 
Cottages, the apparent length of them, N.N.E, JE.; Margam Trees on with 
the west end of along stonewall terminating near the beach, £. JN, ; Nash Low 
Light Tower, S. £. J S. ; and Mumbles Light Tower, N. N. W. \ W. The western 
buoy, with Constantinople Cottages on with the mouth of Aberafon Harbour, E. N, E. 
northerly ; Margam Trees open southward of Sker House three times their apparent 
width, E. by S. ; Nash High Light Tower, S. £, ; and Mumbles Light Tower, N, J £. 
Part of this Sand dries to 6 feet above low water, while, at half a mile from its south 
side are from 10 to 14 fathoms. To clear its east end, at half a mile to the eastward, 
j'n T fathoms, bring Sker House '^n one with Kemfig Church, bearing N. £. i £. ; the 
cJeariag- mark for the west end is Mumbles LipKtKott«e,\>eanw% H, \ &.^and brongbt 
JfJ-'^ ^^^ ^^owurf valley of Swansea Bay, which w\\\ catrj ^o\x wet \V^\e^\.^«^\3Ew^ 
^ ^^^ ^^'^thoms. The lo/ig mark for clearing Xhe somWi svd.^ V^ Wovtiw Head^ 
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N. W. j^N.just open of Forth Einion Point; this mark leads three-quarters of a 
mile to the southward of the Sand, in 14 fathoms. 

Between the Skei'vwather and the Nash Sand are from 6 to 1 1 fathoms ; between 
the eastern point and the shore 5, 6, and 8 fathoms ; and between its western end and 
Mumbles Point, 6, 9, 12, and 15 fathoms. 

To the northward of the Skerweather, distant about three-quarters of a mile, and 
W. ^ N. 2 miles from Sker Point, is a shoal of 9 to 10 feet, called the Hugo Bank, 
the passage between it and the Scarweather, called the Shord Passage, has a depth of 
5 and 6 fathoms. To the north-eastward of the Hugo Bank are two other patches, 
with 2 or 3 fathoms over them. 

From Sker Point to Mumbles Point the bearing and distance are N . W. ^ N. 9 
miles; within this space is Swansea Bay, containing the bar harbours of A b^af on, 
Neath, and Swansea. To enter the first of these a stranger must always have a pilot. 
From the bar of Aberafon, the Beachy Sands to the N. W. increase in breadth to the 
bar of Neath, over which are 17 feet at high water, spring tides, and 11( at neaps. 
The best channel, which is on the western side, is buoyed, but it is very narrow, as 
well as shallow. 

MUMBLES POINT AND LIGHT. Mumbles Point bears N. N. W. iW., 
distant 18 miles from Nash Lights, and has on it a Lighthouse, with argand lamps 
and reflectors ; it exhibits d^ fixed light, elevated 143 feet above the level of low water, 
appearing, at a distance, to stand upon the outermost of three islets ; to the north- 
eastward of this light, vessels may safely ride, protected from north and westerly 
winds, in from 5 to 3 fathoms, sandy ground. To the south-westward of Mumbles 
Point is a dangerous ridge of rocks and sand, called the Mixon ; it is bold to, and 
the sea breaks heavily over it at half tide ; on the S. £. side of this sand, at nearly 
a mile distance from Mumbles Point, a white buoy has been placed in 10 fathoms, 
with Porth Einion Point, on with Oxwich Point, W. N. W. westerly; Kilvey 
Old Mill Tower on with Swansea East Pier Head, N. E. f E, ; and Mumbles Light 
Tower, N. E. J N. To clear the S. W. end of the Mixon, keep the summit of Cefu 
Bryn (a mountain over Oxwich Bay) in one with the houses in the centre of Pwll du 
Bayy bearing N . W. ; and Kilvey Old Mill on with the white end of Swansea East 
Pier, bearing N.\£. | E., clears the east side, at the distance of one-third of a mile, 
in 12 to 14 fathoms. There is a narrow channel between Mumbles Point and the 
Mixon, with two fathoms water in it ; but strangers should not attempt it, for off 
Mumbles Point runs a ledge of rocks. 

To the north-eastward of Mumbles Point, included within the distance of two miles, 
are several patches of rocky ground, with oysters, formed in two groups, called the 
Inner and Outer Green Grounds, the channel between these has from 4\ to 6 fathoms 
in it, and the leading mark through is the southernmost bluff at Mumbles Heights on 
with the north side of the head of the Lighthouse, bearing W. by N. 

SWANSEA is a pier haven, and lies N. E. J E. three miles from Mumbles Light- 
house ; to enter it after having passed the Mixon and Mumbles Point, bring 
Kilvey Old Mill on with the White Elbow of Swansea Eastern Pier, (as before men- 
tioned,) continue in this direction until the southern bluff at Mumbles Height, he^LTing 
W. by N., is on with the north side of the head of Mumbles Lighthouse, which will 
carry you between the Inner and Outer Green Grounds; then get Kilvey Old Mill to 
bear N. E, by E., appearing between Port Tennant while look-out and a stone- 
coloured inn, and this mark will lead to Swansea pier, clear of the east end of the 
Green Grounds. To cross the bar in the deepest water, bring the Red House, east- 
ward of Swansea, on with the western pier head; this mark will carry you over the 
bar in not less than7| feet water at half tide, up to the pier heads. Vessels from the 
eastward, bound to Swansea, having passed the west end of the Skerweather Sands, 
by steering N. N. E. J E. will avoid the Green Grounds, and may then proceed over 
the bar as before directed. There is a lighthouse on the western pier head, which 
shews di fixed light of a red colour ; the building is white with a black top, the lantern 
being 28 feet above the level of the sea, at high water, and the light is exhibited so 
long as there are eight feet upon the bar. 

HELWICK SANDS. Six miles to the westward of Mumbles Point is Oxwich 
Bay, where vessels may stop a tide on the west side of the bay ; and further on are 
the Helwick Sands, which are large and d angerous : they are about 5 miles long, ex- 
tending nearly W. N. W. from Porth £inton Point, ao i?a «»& X.'^i xsssiisA M^.^^-'iSssSs^'e^ 
for»}ap8 hound to Burry, to bring IVorm's Head \.o Aa^MlS^.^.^^A^ ^^^^^^^'^^w^ 
topatuto £Ae westward of it:— Ifclwtcfe Sands we >ao\ek. \.o. 'YVtb v^'aas^ x^^-^^^ 
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the east end and the Forth Einion Rock is very narrow, but has a depth of 5 to 7 
fathoms ; from that end the depths of the shoal are various, having from 2^, 4, d| 
fathoms to 10 feet; there is a swash way, with 4, 5, and G fathoms over it, dividing 
the shoal into two parts, which leads up the Helwick Channel ; the mark for it is 
Burry Holm in a line with the middle of Worm's Sound, bearing N. N. E. J E. ; in 
this swashway there is now a 6Koy, striped black and white, in 4^ fathoms. Also on 
the east end of the Helwick Sand is a black buoy, in 2{ fathoms, being at the distance 
of three-quarters of a mile westward of Porth Einion Point; and a black beacon 
buoy on the west end, in 5i fathoms. Between the west end and Wo7'm's Head are 
from 10 to 15 fathoms. The east buoy lies with Rossily Point open westward of 
Terns Point the supposed breadth of a ship, N. N. W. f W. ; a white building upon 
the high land, apparently midway between two white cottages below that building, 
N. N. £. ^ £. The west beacon buoy lies with Rossily Parsonage House on with the 
extreme east end of Worm's Island, E. by N. northerly; Caldy Light Ttnoer, 
N. W. 4 N. ; and Porth Einion Point, £. S. £. To go to the southward of them, 
bring Mumbles Point open considerably of Oxwich Point, or the light open of the 
coast by night ; the mark to go over the tail to the westward, in 5^ fathoms, is the 
Parsonage House in Rossily Bay on with the eastern end of Woim's Islet, bearing 
E. by N., or the High Barrow (or north shoulder) of Rossily Bay in one with 
Worm* 8 Head, bearing E. i N., will carry you 1^ mile to the westward, in 9 
fathoms. 

WORM'S HEAD. The Worm is a rocky peninsula or islet, f of a mile in 
length, N. W. and S. £., and less than 100 fathoms in breadth: its S. £. end is \ of 
a mile westward from Rossily Point, and is connected thereto by a low rocky 
isthmus, covered by the tide shortly after half flood. The S. £. end rises gradually, 
and forms a short space of table land of moderate height, whence it again falls low and 
then increases in height, serrated to near the N.W. extremity, called the Worm's Head, 
which rises higher than any other part, in form of a haycock, and terminates abruptly 
over the sea, so that it cannot be mistaken for any other land in its vicinity. Rossily 
Point is also a sleep cliff, and of about the same height as the Woi^m : three-quarters 
of a mile further eastward stand the church and village, whence it takes its name. 

ROSSILY BAY.— N. £. i N. distant 2| miles from the Worm's Head, is the 
west extremity of the Burry Holm : between these is Rossily Bay, in which the 
water is very shallow and foul from the Holm to a mile southward from it. To the 
southward of this part it shoalens gradually, and the shore may be approached by 
the lead. The deepest water is in thQ south part of the bay near the Woi'm : the best 
anchorage is with Rossily Church bearing S. £. by £., and the Worm's Head 
S. W, by W. or W. S. W., distant J of a mile or more. Here will be found from 
5 to 6 fathoms at low water spring-tides, and vessels may lie tolerably sheltered from 
East to S. S. W., or S. W. by S., but exposed to all other winds ; and those from 
the westward generally send in a heavy ground sea. However, Rossily Bay is but 
little frequented, excepting for the purpose of stopping during an ebb, and waiting 
for the proper state of the flood-tide, wherewith to proceed over the bars of Burry, 
Kidwelly, or Carmarthen, when the winds blow from any of the above points of the 
compass. With winds farther westward, and in the winter season, Caldy and Tenby 
Roads are more eligible places, and those generally used by vessels trading over 
these bars, and where pilots may be obtained for either of them. 

BURRY RIVER. — ^The entrance of this river is to the northward of the Burry 
Holm ; a bar extends across it, consisting of several sandbanks, some of which dry 
1^ or 2 hours before low water on spring-tides, having channels between them ; but 
the principal one is to the southward, near the Burry Holm and Tulk Cliffs. As 
these banks sometimes change their position, it is not considered safe for a stranger 
to enter, till three-fourths of the flood are run, when he may (if the sea be tolerably 
smooth) sail over them all. The channels are now regularly buoyed, and a consi- 
derable trade carried on at Pembrey, where a pier has been run out, half a mile 
from the town, and an excellent harbour, called Burry Port, where there is a floating 
dock, with an entrance of 45 feet and a depth of 24 feet, with spring-tides, through 
the gates, formed for the accommodation of shipping. Stone, coal, and culm col- 
lieries have been opened, and iron works erected, so that Pembrey is become a place 
^reat/jr resorted to for these articles. A flag is hoisted by day, and n light exhibited 
bynigbtin the liphthoitse, so sooD as there are \0 feet oi vrateT within the jpter kemdy 
Had are respectively coutimied, until it has faiVen ag^m to \0 fe^l. khUeX VdUii 
9Jso hoisted under the Jiag at the yard arm, wheu t^ete lavjaXet %xi^&c»evA.\at\«n^ 
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to sail over the banks. The Lighthouse on the pier head bears N. E. I E., distant 4| 
miles from the extremity of Burry Holm, The light is elevated 30 feet above high 
water ; it shews a hbte light towards the entrance of the river, with a small brilliant 
light within the hlv£, to guide vessels through the North Channel ; there is also 
another hriyht light for the guidance of vessels clear of Whiteford Barrel Post and 
through the South Channel, A red light is shewn eastward, toward Llanelly, The 
first opening of the red light will lead vessels direct into the harbour, leaving the 
lighthouse on the larboard. 

There is on Bwiry Bar a depth of 6 feet at low spring-ebbs. Ordinary spring- 
tides rise about 30 feet perpendicular ; ordinary neap-tides about 12 or 14 feet. 
High water on full and change days, about 6 o'clock. 

Pilots are always (except in very bad weather) to be found without the bar, in 
Rossily Bay, jrc. ; but should you be obliged to run in without one, the following 
directions may prove serviceable. Burry Holnij already noticed, is a good object to 
point out the entrance of the southern, and best channel ; the shore from thence, 
runs in W. by N. towards Whiteford Point, a distance of 3i miles, and is bordered 
throughout with an extensive flat, called the Linch Sand, The entrance of the river 
is full 3 miles wide ; but the accumulation of various sands to the northward, have 
confined this southern and principal channel to the width of about three-quarters of 
a mile. 

Having entered the channel at the distance of half a mile from Burry Holm, you 
will first see a black nun buoy, (No. 1,) lying in 3 fathoms, and bearing h. N. E. ^ £. , 
nearly a mile from the outer extremity of the Holm, and 400 fathoms from Tulk 
Cliffs. The next is the Linch, a black can buoy, (No. 2,) lying on the north side of 
the passage, about a mile and a half N. E. by E. J E. from the first buoy ; 
£. N. £. ^ E. distant one mile and a quarter beyond the Linch Buoy, is the Barrel 
Pest on Whiteford Skar, Whiteford Point bearing south, distant less than three- 
quarters of a mile, and the pier-head of Pembrey Harbour N. by E. | £., one mile 
and a quarter. 

Yefiisels bound into the Burry River, should first make Worms Head, which may 
be approached to the distance of two cable's length ; steer thence so as to clear the 
foul ground in the northern part of Rossily Bay, keeping Worms Head S. by W., 
but not more westerly, and thus you will pass Burry Holm at the distance of more 
than a mile. When you get this island to bear S. E., and the eastern end of Tulk 
Cliffs S. E. by E. ( E., then you will be in a proper situation for crossing the bar, 
and may steer E. 8. E. for the first buoy ; this may be passed on either side, but 
the larboard will be preferable, having the best water. In sailing thus, you will pass 
over the bar in the deepest water, the least depth on which is 10 feet. Having 
passed the first buoy, your course to the Linch Buoy (No. 2,) will be N. £. by E. ^ E., 
one mile and a half nearly ; to the north-eastward of this buoy, in Linch Pool, 
vessels may bring up in 3 or 3| fathoms, good holding ground. Here, or near the 
first buoy, they generally wait the flowing of the tide, for water to pass the Barrel 
Post^ or through either of the other channels. 

PEMBREY. The Harbour of Pembrey, or Burry Port, lies N. by E. \ E. from 
the Ban-el Post, distant 1^ mile, and is now capable of holding 80 sail of the largest 
size of coasters, sheltered from all winds : on the extremity of the pier is a round 
white building, serving the purpose of a lookout and formerly of a lighthouse ; it has 
also a lofty mast with a flag-staff upon it, and a yard across it for signals. From 
the pier-head, a wear or breakwater extends to the southward 255 yards, and thence 
bends S. W. by W. 163 yards, thus forming an elbow, on which a Barrel Post is 
erected, pointing out its situation, when the wear is covered. The depth of water 
within Pembrey Harbour is from 12 to 13 feet under the shipping stages at the 
lowest neap-tides, but more in the centre of the harbour ; and, as already observed, 
a light is shewn while there are 10 feet water within the pier head ; and a black ball 
hoisted under the flag, at one of the yard arms, signifies that there is sufficient water 
for a vessel to sail over the S. W. banks in safety. 

Vessels bound to and from Llanelly, which is distant 3^ miles from Pembrey Har- 
bour^ during the winter season, when the tides fall too early in the morning, or too 
late in the evening, will find the light at Pembrey to be most useful ; for by bringing 
it to bear N. W. by N., while the water is sufficiently high, they may steer directly 
towards it ; and if the weather should be unfayowTu)5Ve) ox ^iXv^ ^Cv^ft \5^^ V«x ^v^tiX^v^ 
proceed with safety , they will be enabled, by a a\ii^\c\i^w\Tv^^^^^'^v^^>^^^^^^^'^ 
aaehonge, or run for shelter into Pembreu Harbour. 
[BxiTisH Chassel.] ^ 
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CARMARTHEN BAY lies between Worm's Head and the Island of Caldy, 
having good anchorage within it all over; being only careful to avoid the following 
dangers. 

The N, E. part of the Bay consists of an extensive flat, within which runs the 
channel to Carmarthen^ bearing from Caldy Island nearly East, distant d| leagues, 
and from Woi'm's Head, N. J E. rather more than 3 leagues ; it is very narrow, but 
has about 14 feet over the bar at half-flood ; but it should never be attempted without 
a pilot. 

CALDY ISLAND, which is clifly, and about I J mile in length, is distinguished 
by a lighthouse, and a house with two chimnies near its S. E. point, and also by its 
relative position with Giltar Point. The lighthouse, which was first lit in January, 
1829, bears a stationary light, from argand lamps and parabolic reflectors. Masters 
of vessels passing up or down the Bristol Channel, are to observe, that when the 
light bears from them N. N. E. to N. by W., the colour thereof will be red, in order 
to prevent its being mistaken for any other light in that channel. 

About 1 mile S. S. Eastward from the S. E. point of Caldy, is an extensive patch 
of rocky ground called the Drift Rock ; it has 4 fathoms on it at spring ebbs, and 
9, '10, and 12 fathoms close to its west side. This with strong tides, and blowing 
weather, causes the sea to break heavily on it, otherwise it is not dangerous. It is 
easily avoided by sailing within a mile of that part of Caldy, or at 2 miles from it. 
The Spaniel is another patch of a similar description, and with 3 fathoms on it, 
lying nearly a mile south-eastward from Small Ord Point, having 6 fathoms between. 
This also breaks with strong tides in tempestuous weather, and is to be avoided by 
sailing at about half a mile from Small Ord Point, or at 1^ mile from it. 

Caldy roads. The outer road lies off the N. E. point of the island, where 
ships may anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms, with the spire which stands near the middle of 
the island, S. W. by W. or more Westerly, and the east point of the island 
S. W. by S. about J mile distant. Here the spire will appear over the High Cliffs. 
From the High Cliff, which is the N. E. point of Caldy, a ledge runs north-eastward 
about 300 fathoms, with 1 1^ and 2 fathoms over it, to the westward of which is the 
Inner Road, where vessels may ride sheltered from all but easterly winds. The 
anchoring marks are, the House before mentioned on with the body of an old wind- 
mill, standing near a cliffy point, next westward of High Cliff, bearing S. J W., or 
the spire on with the old windmill, bearing S. by W. \ W., and the N. W. part of 
jS'^. Margaret's Isle a handspike's length open of Old Castle Point, bearing 
W. N. W, \ W. Here are 3^ fathoms at low spring ebbs, on good holding ground. 
St, Margaret's Isle is joined to the N, W. point of Caldy by a ledge of rocks mostly 
above water ; these form the south side, and Giltar Point the north side of Caldy 
Sound: it is more than half a mile wide, and has a depth of 5, 6, and 7 fathoms. 
About half a mile westward from St. Margaret's Island is a rock with 3^ fathoms on 
it, and 7 fathoms close to it ; it shews itself by the breakers on it in blowing weather. 
High Cliff in Caldy in a line with the N. W. part of St. Margaret's Island, bearing 
S. E. by £. I E., is a long mark for it : this is easily avoided, by crossing the marks 
either nearer to, or farther off' from the island. 

From iV/ Point, that is the cliff'y point near the N. W. end of Caldy, a Ridge of 
Rocks extends N. N. Eastward to about half-way across the east entrance of Caldy 
Sound, with about 10 feet water on it ; the mark for its extremity is St. Gowan's 
Point touching St. Margaret's Island; therefore keeping the mark open, will clear 
it. The leading mark used, is a remarkable spot in the sand-hills in Leadsiep Bay, 
just opening and shutting with Broad Giltar Point, bearing N. W. by W. J W. 
These marks and bearings must be attended to at low water, but at half flood there 
is water sufficient over all the dangers. 

The Whitehack Sand is another shoal, extending from near Giltar Point, eastward 
as far as High Clff in Caldy, and then bending round N. E., and northerly towards 
Tenby : this has only 5 feet water on some parts of it, and 10 feet on its outer edge, 
at low water. 

The Woolhouse Rocks are covered with 2 hours flood ; they are about a cable's 

length in extent, and lie N. N. E. and S. S. W., about 16 to 20 fathoms in breadth, 

and have 2 fathoms very near them all around. They lie N. £ i N. about 1| mile 

/row the east end of Caldy, S. E. i S. from Tenby Spire, and £. f S. from Giltar 

J^oi'nf.' this, when covered hy the tide, is the only daw^^et \]ki«A «t vessel can strike on ; 

Aat this danger i3 now pointed out bv a red buoy, \v\ ^\ ^^ASckom*, ^aJd ^ «^V« 

^euffth S. E. of the centre of the rocks, lying wUVv Coldy Light Tower, \\»%]^i^ki«isX 
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length open southward of the beacon upon that island, S. W. } W. ; Leadstep Point 
on with Giltar Point, W. i N. ; and Tenby Church Spire, N. W, by N. Between 
the Woolkouse Rocks and Whiteback Sand there are 4 and 5 fathoms water. An ex- 
tensive patch of foul ground, with 3 fathoms water over it, lies about a mile to the 
East and £. S. £. of the Woolhouse Rocks, having 5 and 6 fathoms between : this is 
called Yowan*s Rock. With heavy gales of wind from the S. W. quarter, and near 
low water, the sea breaks violently over it ; but otherwise it is not dangerous. 

TENBY. Vessels sailing for Tenby from the eastward of Caldy Island, may go 
on either side of the Woolkouse Rocks, To go to the westward of them, bring and 
keep Small Ord Point, the N. E. point of Caldy, S. S. W. J W. ; and to go to the 
eastward of them, keep the same point S. W. \ W., until you open the white sand 
and shells, which lie between the Castle and St, Catherine's ; then haul in for the 
road, and anchor in 3 or 4 fathoms, with Eel Point in Caldy, touching the east side 
of St, Catherine's, and Tenby Spire on with, or open to, the northward of the 
Bathing House. At a short distance, both eastward and northward from the WooL- 
house Rocks, the ground is clean, with 5 and 6 fathoms water, but farther off the 
water shallows. Pilots may be had for Carmarthen, if necessary, at Tenby. The 
tide makes westward through Caldy Sound, nearly two hours before the flood has 
done running without the island ; and it makes eastward through the Sound, and also 
in the channel between the Helwick Shoals and Worm's Head nearly 2 hours before 
the channel ebb has done running. 

Westwaid of Caldy Island, distant about 3 leagues, is St, Gowan*s Head, the 
southernmost point of Wales, having a white appearance. Five miles and a half 
north-west of this is Lenny Point, and 3^ miles further is Sheep Island, at the 
eastern side of the entrance to Milford Haven. To the southward of Lenny 
Point, half a mile distant, is the Crow Rock, covered at about 4 hours' flood ; there 
are several rocks near it, as the East Toe within a cable's length to the eastward, 
which is awash at low water ; the S. E, Toes, S. E. a S. half a mile from it ; and the 
N, W. Toe, at two cables* length N. N. W., and S. W. by S. 4 cables distant from 
the Crow Point, The depths between these rocks and the shore are from 5 to 7 
fathoms, all rocky ground ; without them the depths are 10 and 11 fathoms. The 
mark to clear them on the outside in 12 or 13 fathoms is the two lighthouses on iS*^. 
Ann's Point at the western side of the entrance to Milford Haven, in a line, bearing 
N. by W. \ W. 

PORGUS. W. N. W. from Lenny Head 2 J miles, and south 4i miles from St, 
Ann's Point, is the east end of the Porgus or Turbot Bank, stretching thence in a 
N. W. by N. direction about 1^ mile ; its shoal part of 5 and 6 fathoms, is a narrow 
slip towards the south side, nearly one mile in length. The marks to avoid this 
bank by Captain Denham's Survey, 1830, are as follows. To pass to the south- 
westward of the bank, bring the western extremity of Skomar Island on with the 
eastern point of Skokam. To pass to the eastward, bring Rat Island on with the 
western extreme of Sheep Island, To sail to the westward of the bank, bring Rat 
Island in one with Thorn Island, To pass to tlie northward, bring Flimstone Head 
on with Saddle Head, Saddle Head just open of Flimstone Head, leads between 
the Toe Rocks and the land. The north end of Freshwater Bay, open of Linney 
Head, clears the N. W. Toe, and the St, Ann's Lighthouses in one is the fairway 
mark, passing one-third of a mile to the westward of the Toes. St, Gowan^s Head, 
just open vnth Saddle Head, is the mark for passing to the southward of the Toes 
Rocks. 

DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING UP THE BRISTOL CHANNEL. 

VESSELS entering the Bristol Channel from the westward, may sail in, either to 
the northward or the southward of Lundy Island, as may happen to be the 
most convenient, and having passed that island, it mil be most advantageous to keep 
towards the southern shore, lest they should encounter any of those shoals already 
described, which are largely scattered about the Welsh Coast, but which are now 
regularly buoyed, and therefore rendered less dangerous than formerly. Those who 
may sail to the northward of the island, should not give the island an ofiing of more 
than three leagues ; they will then, if by day, be cleaxl"^ m N\ft;^ ^l>\\^\^^\s.\.,^^V>&. 
by nighty may readily perceive its lightUovisea. 'tYve ^t^cX X^e^Tvci-^ "ssA ^%\.wnr»^ 
Irom the north end of Lundy Island to the Flalholm LigliiKouse^V^^"^-^- -v^' 
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nearly 20 leagues ; but, if at the distance of 6 miles from the island, your course will 
. be S. E. by E. i E. In the fair-way will be found from 35 to 12 fathoms, your 
water lessening as you advance easterly ; and as you proceed, the land on both sides 
will become visible. But if you should sail in to the southward of Lundy Island, 
which is generally recommended, you must be careful not to be driven into Barn- 
staple Bayy more especially when the wind blows strong from the northward. The 
best course will be to steer midway between Hartland Point and Lundy Island, 
giving Baygy and Morte Points a good berth, and then you may proceed along the 
southern shore, keeping within a mile of the land, without danger, until you get 
abreast of the Foreland, then steer £. | S. for the Flatholm Lighthouse, passing to 
the northward of the Culver Sand, at a proper distance from it; this yon will readily 
do by keeping St. Thomas's Head, or Sand Point, near Wood Spring, open to the 
northward of Steepholm, and bearing about £. ^ S. which will carry you between it 
and the One fathom bank, which lies at the distance of four miles to the westward of 
Flatholm, and has a black buoy on its western side. You may pass within a cable's 
length of Flatholm, taking care to avoid the new patch on which is a white buoy, in 9 
feet water ; having done so, steer more to the northward, until the high land of 
Minehead comes on with the middle of the island. Proceeding thus until you are 
about 7 miles beyond the island, you will find yourself to the northward of the Eng- 
lish Grounds; on the edge of which is a Light Vessel moored in 6 fathoms (as men- 
tioned in page 88) exhibiting a revolving light, with the high land of Minehead on 
with Flatholm Light Tower, bearing W. by S. , and the Usk Light Tower N . by E. { R ; 
pass this to the northward, and your course will then be nearly E. by S., but you 
must take care to avoid the Welsh Grounds, which lie on your larboard side, and are 
all the way steep to the very edge ; your soundings from Flatholm, in the fair-way 
towards Portishead Point, will be 9, 14, 8, 5, 6, and 7 fathoms, the latter depth 
being very near the Point, The anchorage mark at Portishead will be a little white 
house on a cliff near the fort, in a line with the flagstaff; the ground between Portis- 
head and the River Avon is foul, but vessels may anchor before the entrance to the 
river in 6 fathoms, on a bottom of clay. 

Be careful to make proper allowance for the set of the tides, remembering that the 
flood sets from the Nash Sand over the Culver Sand, towards Bridgewater Bay, and 
the ebb in the contrary direction. 

Merchant vessels commonly venture across the English Grounds at half tide ; for 
the rise at spring-tide is about 8 fathoms. There is a powerful fixed light at the 
entrance of the Kiver Usk, which may be seen all the way from Pennarth Point to 
King's Road 

Should you in the night, or dark weather, be bound up the Bristol Cliannel, it will 
be advisable, in passing between Hartland Point and Lundy Island, and until you 
pass Mo7'te Point, not to approach the shore in less than 20 fathoms (see page 83); 
when past Morte Point you may continue along the shore in 12 or 14 fathoms so far 
as the Foreland, and then stretcn over to the north shore, when you will see the Nash 
Lights; bring them to bear N. W. I N., and keep them so until the Flatholm Light 
bears E. N. £., passing the One-fathom Bank to the northward; then proceed as 
before directed. 

Should a vessel be driven, or bound into Bndgewater Bay and River, the 
greatest care must be taken to avoid the Gore, a dangerous sand, which lies between 

2 and Smiles off the mouth of the river, and acts almost as a bar thereunto; in order, 
therefore, to clear the tail of the Gore, bring the eastern side of Flatholm well 
open of the west side of Steepholm, bearing N. N. E. J E. which will carry you 
over it in 3 fathoms water. But near the western end there is now a black bitoy, in 

3 fathoms. 

To sail into Bridgewater with a westerly wind, you should get oft' the Gof-e be- 
fore the flood makes, and take great care you are not drifted on the outside when 
it does make ; then bring the lighthouses in a line, when they will bear £. S. £. i E. ; 
you will now be in the fair-way, and should remain there until the tide makes, and 
has flowed about two hours ; having done so, proceed with the lighthouses in one, 
until Flatholm is shut in with Steepholm ; then steer E. by S. and East, with Bum- 
ham Lighthouses a little on the starboard bow, until Flatholm Light comes open to 
tAe^ eastward of Steepholm ; you may then keep along the inside of the GorCf steering 
jK ^, E. and S, E. ; should you be a stranger, it m\\\je «ATO»Ja\«i to wime to an an- 
y&wf ^^^f^^^^^^' a little above the light, with BurnKam CKurch\i«atvTx^^,^.V5^.\ 
-^ '"^^ ^^'fJff so, many vessels, unable to o\>ta\n a\»\\o\iot XVxb v^i\,Vwi^V«^ 
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fatally induced to cross the Gore^ rather than drift all night among these dangerous 
sands. The west side ofFlatholm in a line with the east side of Steepholm^ bearing 
N. \ E., will lead across the Gore, and through the Gap in 3 fathoms at high springs, 
and in 2 fathoms about 2 hours before or after high water: with neaps there will be 
about 2 fathoms over the Gap at high water; but no vessel ought to attempt crossing 
this dangerous sand without a fair wind and high tide. 

Vessels crossing over from Pennarth or Newport^ should always pass to the east- 
ward of the Holms ; and so soon as they have passed the Steepholnij the ebb tide will 
sweep them down abreast of the tail of the Gore, where, if convenient, they can an- 
chor. This stream will also drift them clear of the Culver ; but in sailing between 
the two Holms, they will be carried directly on the Culver, which is a hard sand, on 
which, should a ship take the ground, she must infallibly be wrecked. 

CARDIFF OR PENNARTH ROADS. This haven lies 4 miles N, \ E. from 
the Flatholm ; it is a place frequently used by vessels waiting for the wind or tide, 
for which purposes it is convenient. Here a flat of soft mud extends from the nor- 
thern shore more than a mile out, on which you may safely run aground at half fide. 
The nearer you lie to the land, the sooner you will be left dry, and the better will be 
your shelter ; but you will be longer in getting under weigh, and there will be some 
dangerof being beneaped when close in. The Point of Pennarth is h\^, with a 
small church upon it. 

From Cardiff Roads the Steepholm will be a little open to the west of the Flatholm, 
The south end of the Cardiff Grounds lies with the Steepholm a little to the east 
of the Flatholm ; and the north end is nearly united to the coast. With the tide 
there is water over these grounds. Buoys are now placed here, as mentioned in 
page 92. Vessels bound from Cardiff Road to Newport, by night or thick weather, 
should steer alongshore, about East or £. by N.,in 2 or 2^ fathoms, and so soon as 
you get into Newport Channel, the water will deepen to 3 and 4 fathoms ; then you 
should haul up N. E, or N. by E. J E. Your guide will now be the before-men- 
tioned lighthouse, placed on the west side of the River Usk, at the entrance to New- 
port, which may be seen all the way from Pennarth to King's Road ; it is composed 
of a horieontal row of lamps and reflectors, which exhibit a powerful light in all 
directions. There is also a church built upon a hill, which bears N. N. E. | E. from 
the channel's mouth ; — should the darkness of the night prevent your proceeding up 
the river, you can safely anchor on either side, just within the entrance, where you 
will ground at half- tide ; but be careful not to ground in the stream of the anchor ; 
either, therefore, carry a small anchor in shore to make your vessel swing round, 
clear of her bower anchor, or sheer her on the mud, while there yet remain two 
fathoms of the ebb, where the bower anchor was let go ; by not paying a proper 
attention to this, vessels frequently break their anchors, or get them through their 
bottom. 

To clear the Spit or west end of the Welsh Grounds, bring a mill near Woodspring, 
ever a white beach, upon St. Thomases Head, between its eastern and western points ; 
and a church on the west end of Brent Knoll, with Weston or Anchor Head in a 
line, bearing S. by W. \ W. The end of this Spit bears from the Holm Light 
E. N. E. distant 7 miles: *l\ miles to the eastward is the Shord Passage, 
tiirough which, those well acquainted with these parts frequently pass : the least 
water in it is 9 feet ; in so doing, the mouth of the Usk River well bear directly 
North. 

Directions for sailing from King's Road to Gloucester, have already been given 
in pages 89 to 91, 

For the Harbours of Neath, Swansea, Burry, Carmarthen, Caldy, and Tenhy 
Roads,, to St. Gowan's Head, see pages 95 to 99, 

MILFORD HAVEN is the most secure and commodious harbour in England; 
it may be entered without a pilot, either by night or day, even with contrary winds, 
only taking the tide ; and vessels may, without either anchor or cable, run ashore 
within it with complete safety on a bed of soft ooze. 

The land at entering is about the height of that near Plymouth ; and on the Wes- 
tern or St. Anne's Point, are two lighthouses. The low lighthouse, which is situ- 
ated upon the extremity of the head, is fifteen feet high, has its lantern elevated 160 
feet above the level of the sea, and exhibits a strong continued light from the Island 
of Skomar to the northward, round to seaward, w\d xx'^ \)Ei'fcVwt^>« ^'^Ssct ^'^lA^iya- 
herstone. The high lighthouse is 45 feet Yii^h'. W^ft \\^\.\^ ^es^V'tW^^^'^fe^-"'^'^^'^ 
tbe level of the sea, and bears from the \onv \\^\vl a\io\\\ ^, Vni^N , \N^ *^^ ^w^^^'^'* 
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and is distant from the low light 203 yards ; no light is exhibited up the harbour from 
this lighthouse, but it appears equally as strong as the low light from the Island of 
Skomar to Lenny Point, When these two lights are in one, or rather one under the 
other, bearing N. by W. \ W,, you will pass one-third of a mile to the westward of 
the Crow Rock, and thereby may round Lenny Head safely, if the low light is not 
brought to the westward of the high light. These lights may be seen at the distance 
of 4 or 5 leagues. 

St. Anne*s Point lies from Cape Cornwall N. E. ^ N. distance 33i| leagues ; from 
Hartland Point N. \ W, distance 47 miles ; and from the north end of Lundy Island 
N. \ W. distance 34^ miles. The entrance to Milford Haven is nearly a mile and a half 
wide, and free from every danger but such as lie near to tlie shore, except the Chapel 
Hocky that lies half a mile W. N. W. from Rat Island, and has 14 feet on it ; and a 
rocky shoal, called Harbour Rock, lying N. W. by W. distant half a mile from 
Thorn or West Angle Point, and without the little island oflf that point called Thorn, 
The mark is the north coast of Angle or Nangle, next Thorn Island, just open of the 
north side of Thorn ; and the thwart mark for the Chapel Rock is Flimstone Chapel, 
nearly S. S. £. i E. in a line with the opening between Sheep Island and the coast. 
The Stack, on with Thorn Point, will lead to the eastward of the Chapel Rock. The 
extremes of St, Anne*s Point, and Skokam Island, clears the Ckapel Rock to the 
southward ; and the Observatory, near Milford Town, over the North Point of 
Thorn Island, will clear the Chapel Rock to the northward ; while the western extre- 
mity of Sheep Island, on with Linney Head, leads clear to the north-eastward. The 
Observatory, brought directly over the Stack Rock, leads to the northward of the 
Harbour Aock, There are two islands near to the shore on the east side ; the first is 
Sheep Island, which lies about two miles S. E. from St. A nne's Point, and Rat Island, 
which is nearly half a mile to the northward of Sheep Island. The course into the 
Haven is about N. £. by £. until you open Dale Road, and as soon as Dale Town 
comes open, you may bring to, in 2 or 3 fathoms ; but be careful you do not mistake 
a bay on the west side for Dale Road, for that would be dangerous. In this road 
you will lie safe from all but easterly winds, having Sheep Island on with Dale, or 
Castle Point, in 2 fathoms water. Large vessels lie further out, about l| cable's 
length, N. N.E. i E., from Dale Point, m 4 fathoms. 

THE STACK. — About a mile and a quarter E. i N. from Thorn Island is the 
Stack Rock ; it lies at the distance of 3 cables' length W. S. W. from the north side 
of the Harbour or South Hook Point, and is steep on all sides, the east excepted, 
from which a ledge extends to the south-eastward, about the length of a cable and a 
half ; there is also a small sunken rock off its western side, with not more than 10 feet 
over it ; and off Bicton Point or Great Castle Head, between Dale Road and Sandy 
Haven Bay, is a little rocky shoal, with 2 fathoms over it; the sea in blowing 
weather always breaks over this at low water. The channel to the southward of the 
Stack is mostly used ; you may anchor between it and the south shore, in from 8 to 
13 fathoms : the ground is good, and sheltered from all winds. About a mile S. S. £. 
from Stack Island is Nangle Bay, in which the ground is every where clear. Here 
vessels, having lost their anchors, may run aground, on soft ooze, keeping mid- 
channel between the 2 outer points. Between Nangle and Gallieswick, you will 
have from 3 to 16 fathoms ; the water is deepest in the mid-channel, and shoals gradu- 
ally towards each shore. Off Nangle or Angle Bay* the Quarantine or Hulks, arc 
moored in 14 fathoms water, the ground being marked out by buoys. Vessels under 
quarantine lie to the southward of the hulks. 

HUBBERSTONE or MAN OF WAR'S ROAD, which is about 4 miles E. S E. 
of Dale Point, is the usual and most convenient anchorage for ships of war, that put 
in here. In proceeding for this Road, keep mid-channel till the town of Milford 
comes N, E. by £., when you may anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms ; be careful in working 
up to avoid the shelf, which runs off the north shore from Hubberstone Point to South 
Hook Point, and also that which stretches out from Popton Point to the eastward, 
called Pwlchrohon Flats; stand not nearer to either shore than the distance of a 
cable and a half. The Stack kept on or a little to the southward of Dale Valley, will 
lead clear to the northward of the southern flat, or Dale Castle on the northern extre- 
mity of the Stack Rock, bearing N. £. by £. will clear Pwlchrohon Flats, and leads 
i/p to the /Jffht Vessel on the Spit of Weare Point. Flats or Ledges aUo extend 
/rom A^ewton Oy and Weare Points to the soutXiYjatd ; Wv^ae will be avoided by 
r1;P'"S^ r/ye Stack on with, or a little to the norlViwaTA o^ Dale Vallew. 
J/je Quarantine Grotmdy as before observed,, is TOAtV^^OMA.Vi's \^Wo^%,^^^rrA.\\\ 
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two lilies ; there is also a chequered buoy on the Tongue Spit^ near Weave Point ; 
a white buoy, a Light Vessel, and a white beacon on the outer edge of the Carrs 
Spit, a red buoy on the Dock Yard Bank^ western point, and u black one on its pas- 
tern part. The Royal Pembroke Dock Yard lies at a short distance from the fort on 
Paterckurch Point ; the whole of it is bold close to the shore, and there is good 
anchorage off it in 5, 6, and 7 fathoms, but from the S. £. point of the Dock Yard, 
to the point opposite to Nay land Point is a bed of soft mud. A sort of pier or 
landing-place is run out from HohVs Point, for the accommodation of the steam 
nackets 

NAYLAND ROAD. Within half a mile above HohVs Point is ihe Boad of 
Nayland; the best ground in which, for large ships, is with Weave Point about a 
sail's breadth open of Nayland Point, and Bavnlake bearing N, i W. ; here you 
will have muddy ground, and 8 fathoms water. Between this anchorage and the 
shore is some foul ground, which must be avoided ; this lies about half a cable's 
length from the shore of Bavnlake, with Nayland Key W. J S., and a limekiln at 
Bavnlake N. f W. There is good anchorage in the ^ay, on the opposite side of 
Nayland, about a cable's length from the shore, with the Fervy Point E. S, E,l E., 
and Bavnlake N. by W. J W. Here you will have about 3 fathoms, and be more 
out of the way of the tide than in the other anchorage. Nayland is about 9 miles 
from St. Anne's Head, and there is water sufficient for the largest ships to go 4 miles 
higher up ; the anchorage is good most part of the way. Small vessels, with spring 
tide, can go up to the town of Haverfovdwest, 

ST. ANNE'S HEAD TO THE NORTH-WESTWARD. To the N. N, W. of 
Stn Anne*s Head are the islands Skokam and Skomar, and to the westward of these 
are Gvassholm, the Hats, the Bavvel, and the Smalls, together with various other 
rocks, which render the navigation to St, David^s Head exceedingly dangerous, 

SKOKAM is a rocky island, lying 4 miles N. W. from St, Anne's Point ; nearly 
two miles N. by E. from Skokam is Skomav, another rocky island, three times the 
size of Skokam ; 6 miles W. N. W. from Skomav lies Gvassholm. Between each of 
these islands is a passage for vessels to pass through into St. Bride's Bay ; although 
many rocks are scattered about them, making the channels, especially that between 
Skomav and the main, very hazardous; but the passage between those islands and 
Grassholm is wide, and free from danger. Gvassholm is a round rock, high and 
steep, being generally the land first seen in coming from the westward towards 
Milfovd Haven, 

THE SMALLS. Two leagues W. N. W. from Gvassholm are The Smalls, upon 
the largest of which a lighthouse is built, exhibiting a fixed light 70 feet above the 
level of the sea, and may be seen 5 leagues off. This lighthouse bears from Cape 
Covnwall N. N. E, } E. distant 32 leagues, and from St, Anne's Point N. W. by W. 
distant 18^ miles. There are several lesser rocks to the S. E. of this, extending 
nearly in a Ijne from the main rock above 100 yards; these become visible just 
before low water ; and further out is a sunk rock, beyond which at a little distance, 
yon have 30 and 40 fathoms. 

HATS AND BARREL. Between the Smalls and Gvassholm are those dan- 
gerous reefs, the Hats and Bavrel, part of the latter appearing at half tide, and bear- 
ing from the Smalls Light S. E. by E. distant 4 miles. The tide runs rapidly over 
them, occasioning great overfalls and dangerous whirls to the southward, it will 
require your utmost care and attention to keep clear of them, particularly at night, 
or when becalmed in foggy weather, 

ST. BRIDE'S BAY. The two extreme points of this Bay are formed by the islands 
Skomav and Ramsey ; these are about 6J miles distant, and the bay runs in to the 
eastward nearly Smiles. Within this bay there is safe riding for ships with all 
winds between South and N . E, in 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. There are two good an- 
choring places in this bay, one on the south side, called Goldtop, the other on the 
north side, called Solvach, The former lies to the eastward of Buvrow or Goldtop 
Head ; here small vessels may lie secure from all winds between W. S, W, and 
£ast, in 3 or 4 fathoms water, sandy ground, anchoring with Goldtop Head bearing 
£. i N., distant a quarter of a mile. There is a current on this side of the bay, 
which sets with the ebb to the westward for 9 hours, and turns at about 2 hours 
before high water. 

Solvach Road is on the north side of the bay, awdWe* VieXvi^^wNXx^ ^w\\'«!wye; <AN5w^ 
river aDd the Scars ; the best anchorage Ihete \a a\>o\x\.\!cJv^Nsvj\^^V«^«^'^^'^A^ "^ 
Uthoma; or vessels drawing; 10 or 12 feet may s?v^e\y \v^ ;ei^xo>\w^ \w^o\^<vc\v Vveev 
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near the quay. At the entrance of the creek you may ride in 3 fathoms ; but a 
heavy sea rolls in when the wind is between south and west, rendering it necessary to 
keep to the eastward of the Scars as you run in. About 3 miles to the westward of 
Solvach Creek, stands the town of St, David. 

The Scars, or Scrabs, are scattered rocks, lying S. W. by W. | W. about a mile 
and a half from the entrance to the Haven, the outer part being visible at low water. 
The highest part of these rocks in one lead to Solvach Creek, which is about 2 
cables wide ; on each side, near the shore, is a small rock above water ; between 
them, on the east side and the shore, the bottom dries at low water ; this small rock 
is hid by a great rock at the mouth of the harbour, and the high lands behind give it 
the appearance of a solid rock, so that a stranger will hardly be able to find it. 

RAMSEY SOUND. Ramsey Island lies oflf Penmanmillan Point, about a mile 
from the shore ; between the island and the point is a channel, called Ramsey Sound, 
in which are from 10 to 14 fathoms water; small vessels frequently run through it; 
the tide is irregular, but rapid ; in it are several dangers ; the principal of which are 
the Bitches and Whelps, a ridge above water, stretching from the island side more 
than half way down. In order to stop here a tide, you should be about one-third of 
a mile to the northward of the above rocks, and at the distance of a cable's length 
from the shore, in 7 fathoms sandy ground. Oflf Penmanmillan Point, is the Horse- 
shoe Reef, At the south end of Ramsey are also several rocks, OflT the east side of 
the north entrance to the Channel, at St, Stinan's Point, is a very dangerous rock, 
with 10 feet water over it ; and on the eastern side of the Sound are the Great and 
Little Horse Rocks; these latter dangers you will clear by bringing the western part 
of Skomar open of Penmanmillan Point, or as before recommended, by keeping 
nearly mid-channel. 

THE BISHOP AND CLERKS lie to the westward o{ Ramsey Island, at about 
the distance of 2 miles ; should you choose to go between them and the island, keep 
within half a mile of the latter, by which you will be enabled to clear 3 rocks, which 
lie about half way up, and dry before low water, and 2 other rocks, lying three- 
quarters of a mile to the eastward of the Bishop and Clei'ks ; these dry at low ebbs, 
and extend to within a mile of St, David's Head, In standing from thence towards 
Strumble Head, keep three of the Bishop and Clerks in sight outside of St, David's 
Head, by which means you will avoid several rocks which lie off the Aherpool 
Shore, 

Bv a Trinity House Notice, dated QGth January, 1839, we are informed that a 
Lighthouse has been erected upon the South Bishop, and that on and after the 14th of 
February following, a revolving light was to be exhibited from the said Lighthouse, 
visible in all directions, and shewing its greatest brilliancy at short and regular in- 
tervals of time, whereby it will be readily distinguished from the Smalls and other 
Lights in its vicinity. 

THE BASS. About 2^ miles to the north-westward of St, David's Head lies the 
south end of the Bass Bank ; it extends about 6 miles, running nearly in the direc- 
tion of the landy and is a quarter of a mile broad. On the shoalest part of this bank, 
which is near a mile from its south-west end, are 3 fathoms, the mark for which is 
St, David's Head, S. \ E. distant 2} miles, the thwart-mark being Trelethan House, 
at Whitsand Bay, in one with the extremity oi St, David's H^ad: the sea sets very 
heavily over this part of the bank, and breaks with much violence, running over 
and along the edge of the bank — on other parts are from 5 to 20 fathoms. About the 
middle of the Bass, in 8 fathoms, the west end of Skomar may be seen through the 
middle of Ramsey Sound, To sail between the Bass and the North Bishop, keep 
within a mile of the Bishop, or bring St. David's Head to bear S. £. 

From St, David's Head, in Wales, to Carnsore Point, in Ireland, the course and 
distance are N. W. { N. 41 miles, and from the Smalts Light to Carnsore Point, 
N. by W, 12 leagues. 

TIDES. On the full and change days of the moon, it is high water at St, Ives at 

55 minutes after 4; at Padstow at 10 minutes past 5; at Barnstable Bar at 30 

minutes after 5 ; at Lundy Island at 15 minutes after 5 ; at Ilfracombe at 30 minutes 

after 5 ; at Minehead at 6 ; at Flatholms at 40 minutes after 6 ; at King's Road at 

50 minutes after 6 ; at Burry Harbour Bar at 6 ; at Carmarthen Bay at 45 minutes 

arter 6; at St. Gowan*s Head at 50 minutes after 5 ; at St. Anne's Pointy Milord 

^av^, at 44 minutes past 6 ; at the Docfe Yard at \ aX St. David's Head at 6 ; at 

^''^Shta/is at 50 minutes after 5 

-i^e beginning of the flood-tide on the west coast ol Eugkud mvj \jfe ^%^»»aX^ 
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from tlie LantVs End, where the stream divides to the northward and eastward, flow- 
ing full and change at half-past 4, and setting 9 hours to the northward and 3 to 
the eastward. At the Wo(fa.ud Rundle Stone it flows at 4| ; in the offing heyond 
the Woff the tide runs eastward, until it is half-ebb on shore, and when half-ebb in 
Mount's Bay the stream at the Land's End begins to run to the northward ; first it 
sets N. W. continuing to shift until it comes to the N. E., when it is high water by 
the shore. While the flood continues, the stream at the Land's End sets from the 
southward nearly 9 hours, running, in most places, about 8 hours. Between the 
Land's End and Scilly Islands the ebb runs only three hours and a half, which it is 
requisite' the mariner should attend to. South of the Wolf Rock the first three hours 
of flood runs nearly E. S. E., and when on the shore in Mount's Bay it is half-ebb, 
then the tide of ebb at the Wolf Rock begins to set westward, continuing 6 hours, 
or until it is half-flood on shore. In Mount's Bay the tide is very variable. In 
Falmouth Harbour spring- tides run up at the rate of 2^ miles an hour, neap tides one 
and i» Off Fowey, and three leagues south-eastward of the Deadman^ the stream 
continues to run to the eastward till a quarter after 8. Three leagues off the Lizard 
it runs nearly three-quarters after 7 : and there the easterly and westerly streams 
run equally, 6 hours each. 

Advancing toward the Bristol Channel, spring-tides, when strongest off St, Ive's, 
run three miles an hour, and neaps one ; but it may here be proper to remark, that 
in strong gales of wind from the northward, the tides will be kept back an hour or 
more, and with winds blowing hard from the southward, they will flow as much 
longer, the former also depressing the rise of the water, the latter increasing its 
height so much, that in stormy weather it will rise 10 feet above its customary level. 
These are circumstances which require attention, and a proper allowance must be 
made accordingly. Off Padstow spring- tides run 2\ miles an hour, neaps 1, the rise 
being 16 feet. In Bude Bay there is little or no tide, but 6 or 7 miles off Hariland 
Point spring-tides run 3 and neaps 2 miles. In Barnstable Bay the spring-tides 
rise 24, neaps 16. At the outer part, or entrance, of the Bristol Channel^ spring- tides 
will rise from 22 to 26 feet, and as you advance further in, and the Channel becomes 
narrower, the rise becomes greater, so much so, that at King's Road it rises to 7 and 
S fathoms. At Minehead and Flatholm the rise, with spring- tides, is 36 feet, neaps 
24. At St^ Gowan's Head and Milford Haven 36 feet, neaps 25. Note. The time 
of low water in the Bristol Channel, by the Ground, is generally six hours after 
high water. Between Lundy Island and Minehead the flood sets £. by S. and the 
ebb W. by N. 

Between Caldy Island and Milford Haven the flood runs eastward ; but from Mil- 
ford to Ramsey Island northward, till half after 8 o'clock ; between the Grassholms 
and Smalls till 9 ; then changes, setting 6 hours to the southward. The northern 
stream shifts gradually from N. N. W, to the N. E. and the southern stream from 
S. S. E. to S. W. From Ramsey Island towards Cardigan the flood sets eastward 
along the shore. Through Ramsey Sound to the northward, from half-flood to half- 
ebb on shore, springs run at the rate of 6 miles an hour. Off Lenny Head its 
velocity with springs is 3 miles an hour, neaps )|. Between Grassholm and the 
Barrel from 3 to 4 miles an hour. Between the Barrel and the Smalls, and west of 
the Bislwps 6 miles an hour, neaps 2|. Between the Bishop and the Bass Bank, 
5 miles ; and off Strumhle Head about 4, making a rough breaking sea ; from hence 
to the northward it decreases in rapidity. 
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THE TUSKAR, a remarkable high rock, lies from Camsore Point E. S. E. i^ E., 
7 miles; from the Longships Lighthouse nearly N. by E. f £., 43 leagues ; and from 
the Smalls Lighthouse N . | W., 1 1 leagues. The Tuskar is distinguished by a 
lighthouse, constructed on the principle of that on the Eddystone in the English 
Channel. The light is revolving, and has three faces, one of which appears refulgent 
every two minutes. On one side a shade of red glass is interposed, so that, in each 
revolution, one face appears of a deep red colour every six minutes. 

The rock is about 20 feet above the sea at high water, and the elevation of the 
lighthouse 105 feet above the base. Upon this rock a telee^raph is erected, forming a 
signal of communication with the Irish Coast, About half a mileS. W. of the Tuskar 
are some sunken rocks, of 5 feet water; to avoid which, keep li mile from the south- 
west side of the Tuskar, 

BAILLIES. Nearly mid- way between the Tuskar and the main, is a long narrow 
sandy called the Baillies; the south end of which bears W. \ N. from that rock, and 
E. S. E. from Camsore Point; it thence extends N. by £. ^ E. 3 miles, and has 
3 fathoms on it, and 4 at each extremity. To avoid the Baillies, on the east side, 
keep nearer to the Tuskar than to the main: near the sand in this channel are 
16 fathoms. In the bay opposite to this sand, about three-quarters of a mile from 
shore, you may anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms. 

BLACK ROCK. Eleven miles W. by N. from the Tuskar, and 4 miles W. \ S. 
from Camsore Point, lies Black Rock, always above water. Between the Black 
Rock and the shore, to the westward of Camsore Pointy is an anchorage in 6 and 7 
fathoms. 

THE BARRELS. Nearly I mile S. E. from the Black Rock are two small rocks, 
called the Barrels, which appear at half-ebb ; to go to the southward and eastward 
of them, when sailing to the westward, keep Greenore Point open of Camsore Point, 
until Black Rock bears N. } W., or is on with Bally sesken Castle; you may then 
steer W. by S. past the rocks that lie to the southward of Great Saltee Island, or to 
the southward of the Saltees Light Vessel. Going to the eastward, keep above a 
mile to the southward of the Black Rock, and bring the T'uskar Light to bear north- 
ward of east 

The SALTEES, &c. Great Saltee Island S. W. point lies about 2{ leagues 
west from the Black Rock. Off the north-west point of this island, you may anchor 
in 5 or 6 fathoms. Little Saltee Island lies about 24 miles S. by W. J W. from 
Ballitaig Castle Point, and is joined to the main by a ridge of stones, with from 6 to 
9 feet over them, called St. Patrick* s Causeway. Coningmore Rock, a rock always 
above water, lies a mile and a half S. S. W. | W. from the south point of Gi'eat 
Saltee Island, Coningheg Rock, a rock which appears at half-ebb, lies about a mile 
S. W. f S. from Coningmore, and from the south point of Great Saltee, S. W. J S. 
2^ miles. When Coningmore Rock is on with the south end of the Great Saltee, 
you are to the eastward of Coningbeg Hock ; when Coningmore is open to the east- 
ward of the Saltee Islands, you are a little to the westward of it. The two Brandif 
Rocks lie off the south-eastern side of the Great Saltee, and are probably the same 
as those named the Frail Rocks. The Ft'ail Rocks are said to be nearly 1 f mile 
N. E. by E. J E. from Coningmore; and from the south-west point of Great 
Saltee, S. E. by E. i| mile ; these are two rocks which appear at half-ebb. To go 
clear of them on the east side, keep the Castle of Ballitaig open of the east end 
of Little Saltee: to go clear of them on the south side, keep Coningmore Rock 
N. W. by W. J W, ; and, on the west side, keep Ballitaig Castle just open of the 
west end of Little Saltee; or bring the south end of Gi^eat Saltee N. N, E. { E. 

The Tuns : these also are two rocks whose positions do not seem to be accurately 
determined ; they are said to lie to the north-eastward of Little Saltee, distant 2\ or 
3 miles. 

Saltees Light Vessel, A Vessel is stationed off the Coningbeg Rock, which bears 
from the GreaiJSkdtee Island S. W. ( W., distant 3 miles, and west 21 miles from 
the Tuskar j RJp jytt exhibits 3 masts, from two of which lights are suspended, one 
being higher leAlrthe other ; they are visible, in clear weather, from 2 to 3 leagues. 
In day-time a flag is hoisted at the mast head, and in dark weather a bell is kept 
tolUag, But the mariner should not place too much dependence upon seeing these 
Jig^bts, for the Vessel is liable to be, and freauentW bas been, driven from her station, 
^d replaced. ' h j » 

fi^J/^'f^ ?^^® ^° ^^^ northward of the soulli-west poV\A oi L\U\e SoXue^Y^k^moXV 
^ot only 3 feet A cable's length S. W. from tVve Bwa^ v««^^ '^ wMitt«st moSX 
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rock, which appears at half-ebb. Two rocky shoals , of 6 feet water, extending north- 
wards, lie about a quarter of a mile from the north-east end of Great Saltee Island, 
Between these shoals you may anchor with moderate southerly and south-east winds, 
the ground being clean. In order to avoid these shoals in going between the Saltee 
Islands, keep nearer to the Little Saltee than to the great one. 

N. W. i W. about lOj miles from the S. W. point of the Great Saltee Island, is 
Bagenbon Head, the western boundary of Bannow Harbour, and to the northward 
of it is Ingard Point, Three miles and a quarter east of Bagenbon Head, lie the 
Keroog or Bannow Islands: they are small, and two in number, with some rocks 
about them, which are nearly one mile distant from the main, £• N. E. from these, 
distant d| miles, is the Bar of Loch, a small narrow opening, leading to a large 
Met of shallow water, of no use to shipping. The space from the Bar of Loch to 
Ballitaig Castle Point, is called Ballitaig Bay: here, from half-flood to half- ebb, on 
the shore, the stream runs eastward ; and from half-ebb to half-flood, the contrary. 

Haifa mile eastward from the entrance of Feafhard Creek is a rocky shoal, of only 

4 feet. From Ingard Point a ledge extends nearly half-way to this shoal ; and a 
shoal of 5 feet, called the Bridge of Bricain, extends about half a mile S. \ E. from 
the point next to the northward of Slade Harbour, To avoid this shoal, keep any 
part of the Mountain of Fort, near Wea^ord, open of, or without Bagenbon Head. 

FEATHARD, on the north side of Ingard Point, and about 12 miles N. W. of 
Saltee Island, is a small dry liarbour. Betwixt the pier heads are 8 or 9 feet at high 
water, spring- tides, and 6 or 7 feet with neap-tides. From the point a rocky ledge 
extends eastward about two cables' length : to avoid it on the north side, when going 
in or out, keep an Old Castle, standing at the south end of Feathard Trees, on with 
the Pier Head. About half a mile to the eastward of Ingard Point, there is a long 
rocky shoal; the least water on it is 5 feet : a leading mark to it is a Summer House 
below Feathard Trees, on with the fore-mentioned Castle. 

In SLADE BAY, H mile to the north-east of Hook Lighthouse, vessels may 
anchor, and be sheltered from westerly and northerly winds. The ground is foul in 
the N. E. part of this bay. The mark for the best anchorage is the pier head and the 
castle in one, opposite to a stone wall, which runs up a little way from the shore, in 

5 fathoms, clear and sandy ground. Slade Harbour, about a mile to the eastward of 
Hook Lighthouse, is dry at low water, and only fit for small vessels. Between the 
pier heads are 11 feet at high water, spring-tides, and 8 or 9 feet at neap-tides. 

WATERFORD HARBOUR. From Great Saltee Island to Hook Point, on 
which Wateiford Lighthouse is erected, the bearing and distance are W. N. W. 13 
miles ; and from the Longships Lighthouse, off the Land's End^ to Waterford Light- 
house, N. ^ E. 43 leagues. When coming from the southward or the eastward for 
Waterford, bring Sleanaman Mount, a remarkable mountain inland, to bear N. £., 
until you see Hook Lighthouse on the east side of the entrance of Waterford Harbour, 
This is an excellent Lighthouse, rebuilt in 1796; the tower is irAi^e, 110 feet high 
from the base to the lantern, and 139 feet above the level of high water; it exhibits 
a bright fixed light, visible 17 miles ofl*, from all points between E. N. E., seaward, 
to N. N. E. Go not any nearer Hook Point than about 3 cables' length, to avoid 
falling into irregular streams of tide that run near it. 

Having passed the Hook, and intending to proceed for the anchorage at Passage, 
take a flood-tide, or a leading wind, and steer for Creden Head, giving it a berth of 
at least half a cable's length. From Creden Head, steer N. E. f N. for Duncannon 
Fort, carefully avoiding the sand banks which extend from both shores ; that on the 
starboard side begins at Bluff Head, runs more than half a mile from shore, and 
terminates at Duncannon Fort. Between Bluff Head and Duncannon Fort is Bai- 
listraw Bay. The sand on the other side, called Drumroe Bank, extends more than 
a mile from shore, and narrows the passage abreast of Duncannon Fort to about a 
quarter of a mile. On this part of the bank are 3 buoys. The thwart-mark in the 
narrowest part of the channel is Father Hogans House on with Nevfton Trees. Two 
lights in Duncannon Fort, one above the other, are exhibited to' direct vessels to 
that point. An additional Lighthouse has lately been erected N. N. £. | E. from 
Duncannon Fort Lighthouse, distant 5} cables' length. These two lights kept in a 
line will lead in the best channel across the bar, between the eastern and the middle 
buoys. The tower of the New Lighthouse is cvtevAat, mA. ^^ ^ 'wXCVut <t.Ov^>\x.\ '^ 
cixbibits B. fixed bright light from a lantern e\eN5iteA \*iV fe^X. w«t ^^^ xsv'^i-axwViH^^ 
iheaea. The lower tight from the Fori Lio/uKouae *\a uovj oxJioj ^^>N^^waa.>aa^v- 
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flood to half-ebb. About three-quarters of a mile northward of Creden Head is a 
bar composed of loose shingle, which stretches across, and is little more than a ship's 
length over : on this bar are three buoys. In northerly winds there are only 13 feet 
water on it, but with southerly winds *2/5 feet. The deepest water is towards the 
starboard shore. Between the bar and Duncannon Fort are from 2f to 9 fathoms ; 
deepest nearly abreast of the lights. When above the lights, keep near the eastern 
side, steering about N. i W. for the Church of Bally hak, until the perch, which is 
fixed on the upper end of Drumroe Bank, comes on with the town of Passage; you 
may then steer upward in mid-channel. Abreast of this perch are 6 or 7 fathoms. 
The usual anchorage is about a mile above Passage Town, in 5 or 6 fathoms. A 
small tongued shoal runs off southerly from Ballyhak Point for above half a cableV 
length, the southern part of whicli has only 3 feet on it at low water, therefore, in 
passing, keep nearer to the perch. 

Two or three miles above Passage is very good anchorage, and there the stream iv 
much weaker than at Passage. In. proceeding for this place, avoid a spit of sand^ 
called the Seedes Bank, which stretches off about W. S. W. from Buttermilk Castle, 
extending about half way over to the opposite side ; the least water on it is 9 feet.. 
Avoid also a small bank of 9 feet at low water, and 14 feet at half-tide, which lie9 
about two cables* length from the eastern shore, between Cheek Point and Butter-' 
milk Point, In proceeding about low water, keep in the middle between the two 
points ; if the flood-tide be running, keep in the rough part of the stream, and you 
will go clear of the shoaL Vessels drawing not more than 10 or 11 feet water, may 
go up to Waterford, where there are 2 fathoms at low water, a ship's length from 
the Quay. The safest channel to Waterford is on the north side of Little Island; 
the channel on the other side is deeper, but it is narrow, winding, and subject to 
eddy tides, which make it dangerous. 

DUNMORE HARBOUR. On the S. W. side of Dunmore or Whitehouse Bag, at 
the distance of If mile W. S. W. from Creden Head, a pier or sea wall has been 
built, extending from the point a considerable distance eastward, thereby forming » 
harbour to which Her Majesty's Packets resort from Milford. At the end of the 
pier, which is on the south side of the harbour, stands a lighthouse ; the lantern 
exhibits two faces, the one, seen to seaward, from West to W. S. W, \ S., appears 
of a red colour, and will be visible some time before you pass the Hook Lighthouse; 
the other, when seen from within the harbour, is clear and bright, but not visible up 
the harbour beyond Creden Head. The building is white, and the lantern 44 feet 
above high water. 

Swing Head, on the west side of the entrance of Waterford, is opposite to Hook 
Pointy distant therefrom 3i miles N. W. by W. 4 W. To the southward of this 
head there are three small islands, called the Filis Kirt, which are steep-to. 

TRAMORE BAY, about 4 miles westward of Swing Head, and 6| miles to the 
westward of Hook Lighthouse, is notorious for shipwrecks, and must be carefully 
avoided. In hazy weather, when the Hook Tower cannot be seen, this bay has been 
frequently taken for the entrance of Waterford Harbour; and many ships have 
thereby been lost. Hard southerly winds drive a heavy sea into it, and the flood- 
tide sets with great velocity toward Rinshark Harbour ; which, operating jointly, 
render it almost impossible for a ship so caught in the bay, to get out of it by plying 
to windward. And in case of coming to an anchor, the ground is so foul and rocky, 
that cables are frequently cut, and both ships and men lost. The N. W. part of the 
Bay is the only place where there is a possibility of escape ; the east side being so 
shoal, and full of rocks, that ships unfortunately forced on that side, become involved 
in terrible breakers at a considerable distance from shore. 

RINSHARK HARBOUR is on the eastern side of Tr«morc Bay, and maybe 
entered by small vessels that have a pilot : in the shallowest part of the channel are 
9 or 10 feet water at half- tide, but it is narrow, without either perches or buoys: 
and as the danger of getting aground on the point of a sand which lies at the en- 
trance, is great, no stranger should attempt to go in, unless absolute necessity 
require. In that case, endeavour to have four hours flood, and to keep within a 
cablets length of the starboard shore, notwithstanding the appearance of breakers 
on that aide, until yon are nearly a mile up, where the water is smoother. But, if 
^mdajfed Aere, when the wind renders it imposaVVAe lo Vie eKtrlcated, run on shore 
^y.^ere near the west side of the bay, xatYier l\iai\ ^lUetH^X. i^e \k«t\Mrax,^bkh 
yjll afford the beat means of safety. 
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Three Towers have lately been erected on Great Newton Head^ the western 
boundary of Tramore Bay^ and two on Brownstown Head, its eastern boundary, 
by which it may be readily distinguished from the entrance of Water/'ord, or any 
otber part of the coast. On the central tower is the herculean figure of a man, with 
one arm pointing towards the Hook Lighthouse, 

DUNGARVON HARBOUR. Helwick Head, the south point of Dungarvon 
Bay, bears from Hook Point W. N. W. distant 22 miles. Vessels drawing not more 
than 10 feet water, may here have good shelter, and lie on clean sand when left by 
the tide : but such vessels should not go in until near high water. In the shoalest 
part of the channel are 3 feet at low water. At Dungarvon Quay are 9 feet at high 
water, spring-tides, and 7 feet at neap-tides : at a short distance from the quay the 
water is 2 or 3 feet deeper. 

To fall in with Dungarvon Bay, keep Cruach Hill^ the westernmost and most 
tapering of the Dungarvon Mountains^ N. ^ E. In the mouth of this bay are two 
rocks always above water; the largest, called Carrickapene, lies nearly in the 
middle : you may pass on either side of it, giving it a berth of half a cable s length. 
From the other rock runs a ledge, which extends to the shore of Ballinacourty , 
The rock, called the Gainers, lies about half a mile to the northward of Helwick 
Head^ extends about a quarter of a mile from east to west, and has on it, with 
ordinary spring-ebbs, about 2 feet. To avoid this rock on the north side, keep the 
Abbey of Dungarvon on with the highest part of a hill situated about 2 miles north- 
westward of the town ; or by keeping within a cable's length of Carrickapene, and 
giving Helwick Head a berth of about two-thirds of the distance between it and 
Carrickapene, 

A dangerous Ridge of Sand extends southward along Ballinacourty Point, dries 
at low spring ebbs, and makes the channel there very narrow. To go between this 
ridge and the shore, keep about half a cable's length from high water mark ; or 
keep Ry land's Turret N. by W. in a line with the sharpest top of Knockmeldown 
Mountain, 

To wait f 01^ the Tide to go up to Dungai'von, anchor off the house of Ballinacourty , 
about half a cable's length from the shore, because there the ground is best. About 
half- flood, attempt not to proceed sooner, steer for Ballinacourty Point ; and when 
you are near the house, keep about half a cable's length from that shore ; or keep 
Ryland's Turret on with the sharpest point of Knockmeldown^ until you pass the 
point ; then N. W. by W. till Jtyland's Turret appears in a line with the summit 
of Cruach Hill ; then steer N. by W. for Coney gar Point ; or proceed with the old 
castle, at Dungarvon Quay, on with the highest top of Knockmeldown Mountain, and 
come to anchor off the town. 

YOUGHALL HARBOUR lies about 13 miles to the south-westward of Dwn- 
garvon. Ships drawing not more than 12 feet may go in, and ride afloat off the 
middle of the town. Across the mouth of the harbour is a bar^ which extends above 
a mile southward from the entrance, and has 6 to 9 feet on it at low water. On this 
bar the sea is always rough when the wind blows on the shore, or against tide ; 
13 feet are on it at high water, nieap-tides. When Cable Island bears W. S. W., 
you are on the outer edge of the bar. When sailing for Youghall Bay from the 
southward, keep Knockmeldown Mountain N, by £. To anchor when waiting to go 
over the bar, the best places are on the south side of the bar, the harbour's mouth 
bearing N. N. E., in 3 or 4 fathoms ; or off Whiting Bay, in 5 or 6 fathoms ; or on 
the north side of Cable Island, in 4 or 3 fathoms, about 2 cables' length from the 
shore. To enter by the eastern passage, keep the extremity of Ardmore Head in 
sight to the southward of Blackball Head. 

Captain M, White says, ** You may anchor within or to the northward of Cable 
Island, in from 3 to 6 fathoms of water, in order to remain a tide, or preparatory to 
entering Youghall ; but with southerly, or south-easterly winds, standing off and on 
is to be preferred. 

Ballicotton Islands lie nearly 6 miles W. S. W. from Cable Island, In the middle, 
between the two Ballicotton Islands, is a small rock, dry at very low spring-ebbs. 
About a mile W. N, W. from Ballicotton Islands, lies another rock, called the 
Smiths, which is also dry at low spring-ebbs. To avoid this rock on the south side, 
keep about half a mile from shore ; or keep Cable Idaxid o^«^ 'w^.vJassvsX. liaWx^oxxwv 
Islands, Poor Head ia about 8 miles W . ^ . Vf . \ VJ . itwsv BaWV-toUwc Y%Vo«vA» % 
and about 5 miles N..W, by W. from Poor H«ttd, '\s X\i^ ^oXxtcftR^ ^S. CwV. l^nxV^ww 
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CORK HARBOUR. From the Longships Lighthouse , off the Land's End, to 
the entrance of Cork Harbour^ the course and distance are N. by W. | W. 
46 leagues; and from St, Ann's Pointy Milford Haven, N. W. by W. \ W. nearly 
39 leagues. Coming from the southward, and bound to this harbour, keep Knock- 
meldown Hill about N. E. by £., until you see the Old Head of Kinsale, a bluff 
point of land with a lighthouse on it. From this Head the entrance of Cork Harbour 
lies £. i N. distant about 5 leagues. When off the harbour, Roche's Tower, with 
its lif(hthquse, on the east point of the entrance, is a remarkable object. A little 
without the point, on the east side of the entrance, lie the Cow and Calf, or Stag 
Rocks, 

This is (excepting Bantry Bay) the only port on the south coast of Ireland fit 
to receive ships of the line, which, with a leading wind, may, at all times in the 
day, enter, by attending to the marks that lead clear of the Harbour Rock and 
Turbot Bank, both of which have lately had buoys placed on them ; as will be seen 
hereafter. 

There is clean ground in a moderate depth without the harbour's mouth, where 
ships may, with a northerly wind, in from 7 to 10 fathoms, wait for the flood or 
day-light. 

The Lighthouse on Roche's Point is erected at the east side of the entrance of 
Cork Harbour, on which a light is exhibited from sun-set to sun-rise. The light is 
fixed, or steady, of a clear red colour towards the sea, but towards the harbour it 
appears bright. The tower is white, 26 feet in height, and the light, which appears 
at 92 feet above the level of high water, may be seen at 14 miles off from all points 
seaward, between S. E. by E. and N. by £. From it Cork Head bears S. W. by W., 
distant about 4 miles. 

Roche* s Point is bold ; as is Dog*s Nose, a high point on the eastern shore further 
in, on which is a remarkable white wall on the ^ce of the cliff, to the southward of 
the fort, that may be seen some leagues off. 

The western shore is pretty bold, until you draw up with Ram Point, (opposite 
Dog's Nose,) from which a flat of sand extends to the southward. A white buoy, 
marked No. 3, is placed on the edge of the bank off Fort Camden ; another white 
buoy, marked No. 4, about one mile further in, to the northward of the entrance to 
Cross Haven; a third. No. 5, of the same colour, off the east side of Spike Island; 
and a white buoy. No. 6, on the eastern extremity of the Spit, or East Haulbowling 
Hank ; there are also three black buoys on the side opposite, on the edge of the 
extensive mud flat that stretches to the north-eastward ; they lie in 4 fathoms, and 
are marked No. 10, 11, and 12. Above these, at the entrance of the east passage, 
are also the Keg Buoys of the quarantine ground. 

Having passed the Narrows, which is about 450 fathoms over, the channel con- 
tinues that width on a N. by E. and N. E. direction, between the white buoys on the 
west, and black buoys on the east side, to the anchorage east of Spike Island, on 
sandy ground ; thence it leads upwards, narrowing round the buoys on the northern 
side oii\ieSpit, extending £. S. £. from Haulbowling Island, close in to Cove Town, 
on the north shore. 

At the entrance of the passage to Cove is a white buoy. No. 7, and at about 
160 fathoms to the south-westward of this, in 2| fathoms, is the lower spit buoy, 
No. 2, quartered black and white on the top, with alternate black and white rings on 
the side. A white buoy, called the Upper Spit Buoy, lies in 9 feet N. W. by W., 
half a mile from the Lower Spit Buoy, 

Here the tide runs two or three knots ; it is high water on the full and change, at 
4h. 30m. and the tide rises from 8 to 18 feet. 

Large Ships going in at or near low water, must be careful to avoid the Harbour 

Rock, which lies a little within the Stag Rocks on the east side ; it has on it a white 

buoy, with a red rim round the top, bearing N, by W. J W. from Roche's Tower, 

distant nearly half a mile, and has 15 feet on it at low water, spring- tides. This 

buoy lies with Cushkenny House, (a white house, very remarkably situated among 

the trees to the eastward of the Town of Cove,) over the lowest point of the land at 

Dog's Nose, and a cottage, near the shore on the eastern land, in a line with a gate- 

way on the hill behind it. There is also a svimU house, with the gable end fronting 

tAe rock, between the cottage and gateway, so that the cottage, gable, and gateway 

appear in one. About one-third of a mile N.by E. ^Tt.. itomWife HarbouT Rock, 

JJes the south end of the Turbot Bank, extending \iieiice lii*\j^\J •lalwuN.^^ijMMto 
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of a mile, and which has, on its e^istem, or shoalest part, in ordinary tides, but 
10 feet water ; on other parts are 18 to 24 feet. The middle of the bank lies with a 
remarkable dark stone huUding^ on the precipitous part of Kenly Cave^ bearing 
W. S. W. and touching the projecting part of the land south-eastward of Temple 
Breedy Church ; or the white house in Ringahella Bay touching the same point 
of land. 

On the eastern end of this bank is a buoy, whiter with black rtm, in 4 fathoms, 
with Cushkenny House N. N. E. | £.; a gateway ^ on the hill, on the eastern land, 
inside of the lighthouse over the north end of the clump of cottages, with an enclosed 
garden behind them, occupied by the coast guard ; and Carrig Mahon House, on the 
north side of Monkstown Hill, about N. by W. on with Coolgreena Cottage, near 
Black Point, the cottage about twice its apparent breadth open of the red cliff near 
Ringdskeddy, 

The Little Turbot Bank lies N. N. E. i E. at about 2 cables' length from the 
Great Turbot Bank. This bank stretches in a southerly direction from Ram Point, 
under Fort Camden, with a depth of 12 to 23 feet ; close to the eastward of the two 
banks, as well as between them, are 7, 8, and 9 fathoms water. 

There are good channels on either side of the Harbour Rock and Turbot Bank, 
or between them, but the eastern one is generally preferred. 

On coming in, endeavour to pass between Roche Point and the Harbour Rock, or 
between the latter and the Turbot Bank, The first route may easily be effected, by 
keeping Cushkenny House wholly shut in with the point at Dog's Nose ; this mark 
also leads to the eastward of the Turbot Banks, in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms. To pass 
between the Harbour Rock and Turbot Bank, keep the white house in Ringabella 
Bay twice its own apparent breadth open to the southward of Kenly Cove Point, 

Having arrived within or to the northward of the banks, which will be when a 
round stone tower on the heights near Ringaskiddy, (westward of Spike Isle,) appears 
four times its own breadth open to the northward of the lowest part of the declining 
land under Fort Camden, thence steer for the middle of Spike Island, keeping as 
nearly midway as possible between Forts Carlisle and Camden, until two remarkable 
houses, inland, to the northward of Cushkenny House, and eastward of the old fort, 
appear as follows ; the northern house, between Cushkenny House and the southern 
house, three-fourths nearer to the latter than the former. This mark will lead up 
between the shoals toward the Tttwn of Cove, and very close along the western 
bend of the spit near the chequered buoy. No. 8, though in not less than 4 fathoms 
at half-tide. 

Continue running upon the mark last given, until two whitewashed marks in the 
upper and lower walls of the old fort, or hospital, appear in one. This mark will 
lead you round the buoy last-mentioned ; nd when Ballybrickan House comes 
nearly into contact with the S. W. angle of the buildings on Haulbowling Island, 
you should haul suddenly to the westward, steering N. W. by W. towards a /ar^^ 
store- house on the upper quay at Cove for about 2 cables* length, and then W.N. W. 
parallel to the beach at Cove, until Roche Light Tower shuts in with the eastern end 
of Spike Island, The last mark is the best for anchoring, and where you will have 
from 4 to 9 fathoms water. 

Large vessels, particularly at low water, should pass to the eastward of the white 
buoy. No. 7, and after rounding it, at the distance of a quarter of a cable, may haul 
suddenly round to the westward, as above. The best place for large ships to anchor 
in is the outer road between Fort Camden and the Buoy of the Spit. You may 
proceed to it with Cove Church just shut in with the eastern angle of the new citadel 
on Spike Island, and take a position, in from 12 to 7 fathoms. Merchant ships may 
ride off Cove in smoother water and less tide : they may go also further up the har- 
bour of Passage, and ride any where between the Jirst houses and Ronan^s Point.* 

In proceeding from Cove to Passage, do not approach nearer than half a cable's 
length to the south side of Black Point ; and give the west side of it a berth of about 
a cable's length, to avoid a sand which extends from that shore, and dries at low 

* Telegraphs and a code of signals for C(»rk Harbour have been established, by which 
inibrmation may be conveyed SO miles in o minutes ; so that aa «OQici «& ^^««m^^ V'^t&s^- 
ward bound or otherwise, shall appear within aevexai \e«i^\x<&^ ^V Wvfe \xa.^«^w.o^«'^'^^^'^ 
sdmoat immediately known in the city. 
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water. You may go westward from Haulbowling Island^ until you see Ronan*$ 
Point in the channel of Passage ; then steer northward, along the west side of the 
channel, for the anchorage. Vessels drawing only 10 or 11 feet water may, with 
spring-tides, go up to Black Rock, or to the town of Cork, Between Passage and 
Horse Head is a spit of sand, with 6 feet water on it, extending above a cable's 
length eastward from Clay Cliff: you will avoid the extremity of this spit, by keep- 
ing Dunkettle House on with a grove of trees which stand on the top of a hill above 
the house. The point of this spit lies with Belveley Castle and Ronan's Point in 
one ; therefore vessels which anchor near it, should have the castle fairly without 
Ro7ian*s Point, or wholly shut in with it 

In a small Creek called Cross Haven, within the entrance of Cork Harbour, and 
on the west side, opposite to Dog*s Nose, vessels may ride in 8 or 12 feet, and have 
good shelter. The channel round the Point, going in, is very crooked ; the best 
way is to keep in the ripple of the tide, which is mostly visible, or go in a little 
before high water, when vessels drawing 10 or 12 feet water will go over all the 
dangers. 

Da7it, or Daunt Rock, lies about three-quarters of a mile S. S. £. } E. from the 
extremity of Robert Head, (on which is a signal tower) and S. W. J W, 4^ miles 
from Roche Lighthouse ; it is distinguished by a buoy, painted black with a white 
head, and the words '' Daunt Rock** on it ; as this rock lies nearly in the fair way 
of vessels passing between Cork and Kinsale, it must be carefully avoided. Cv^h- 
kenny House, in Cork Harbour, kept in sight to the eastward of the point of land 
under Fort Camden, leads to the eastward of it. The Great Sovereign Islet, touching 
Plat Head, leads midway between the rock and Robert Head, By keeping Robert 
Tower in a line with the extremity of Robert Head, you will pass about a quarter of 
a mile to the southward of it. 

OYSTER HAVEN. About two miles to the eastward of the entrance of Kinsale 
Harbour, is a creek in which small vessels may find shelter in 9 feet at low water. 
On entering this haven, it must be noticed that a shoal runs from Keneda Point, the 
east point of the harbour, nearly half a cable's length without high-water mark, 
therefore give it a berth. The best place for anchoring is on the west side, in the 
mouth of that branch which runs to the westward. 

Captain M, White says, ** This haven, though it presents an inviting entrance, is 
merely a creek or inlet of the sea, and will not afford any shelter with the wind from 
between the south and west to vessels drawing 8 feet water, and these must occa- 
sionally lie aground. Winds in the above direction, send in so heavy a sea, as to 
render riding in the harbour's mouth actually impracticable.'' 

KINSALE HARBOUR, though narrow at the entrance, and all the way up to 
the town, is a very safe harbour for all ships: in sailing towards it from the south- 
ward, keep Knockmeldown Hill N.E. by E. until you see the Old Head of Kinsale, 
(upon which are two white towers; the southern one, 42 feet high, is a Lighthouse 
exhibiting a fixed light, 294 feet above the level of high-water, visible from all 
points seaward, between N. £. and N. W.,) more than 7 leagues off; after making 
that, which is about 3} miles S. W. by S, from the entrance of the harbour, run in 
until the lighthouse on it bears W. N. W. about 3 miles ; then run in N. W. by W. 
until the lighthouse bears S. W. by S. and then steer N. E. by N. until you are 
abreast of the lower cove, where you may anchor in 6 fathoms. 

The Dangers on entering the Harbour of Kinsale are Bulman Rock on the star- 
board side, and Farmer Ledge on the larboard ; the former lies a little more than a 
cable's length S. S. W. \ W. from Hangman's Point, on the east side of the entrance, 
and has 3 feet on it at low water : you may pass this rock on either side, but the 
channel on its west side is the broadest, and most safe for ships coming in or going 
out. To go between the Rock and Hangman's Point, keep Sovereign's Isles a boat's 
length open of Froward Point : to avoid it on the south side, keep Oyster Haven 
Rock open of the same point : and to keep clear of it when going in on the west 
side, keep Charleys Fort in sight, or open of Hangman's Point ; and by not 
bringing that fort within its own apparent breadth of Money Point, you will avoid 
the Farmer. 

On Charles's Fort a fixed light is exhibited during the night ; it is 98 feet above 
tAe sea, open to the harbour in a N. E. by N, bearing, and may be seen in ekew 
weather 6 miles off. 

^^^re ts a jBar a Utile to the southward o/CliarWs Fwpt oi ot^^X^i'W^^XVw 
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water spribg-tides ; therefore ships that arrive at low water, and draw more than 
1 1 feet, must stop an hoar or two until the water rises a little, before they proceed. 
You are over the bar, and in deep water, when going up, with Charleses Fort 
bearing £. S. £. ^ E. 

The common Anchorage is off Cove, a little more than a cable's length from shore, 
in 4 or 5 fathoms : but there is water enough for the largest ships to anchor above 
Cove^ any where in the channel of the river, which lies close along the eastern shore, 
and is not above a cable's length wide until you get near to the town of Kinsale^ 
where the channel is broader. 

To go into Kinsale Harbour in the Night, keep the light on the Old Head S. W. 
by S., and the light in Charles's Fort N. N. E. ; or when the Old Head light is right 
astern, keep the light in Charles's Fort on your larboard bow. But as these lights 
are the only guide, it will be prudent to keep an offing until day-light, or till a pilot 
can be obtained. 

COURTMACSHERRY BAY. From the Old Head of Kinsale, the bearing 
and distance to the Seven Heads are W. | N. about 6 miles. Between these is 
Courtmacsherry Bay, in the north-western part of which is Courtmacsherry 
Harbour. 

In Courtmacsheny Harbour, small vessels may lie very safe near the quay, in 
2 fathoms. As the water is shoal off the point next the quay, vessels drawing 
8 or 9 feet must have half-flood to go in. About a quarter of a mile east of this 
place, in a small bight formed by a perpendicular clay cliff, a vessel may stop in 
1| or 2 fathoms water, but as the channel is narrow, and the tide rapid, one anchor 
must lie on the shore. The Channel, from the extremity of Courtmacsherry Point 
to these anchorages, is not above one-third of a cable's length from shore. 

Two rocks called the Barrels lie near the middle of Courtmacsherry Bay, the 
southernmost is small, and dries ; the other is larger, lies about half a mile to the 
northward of the former, and is very seldom seen above water. At the southernmost 
Barrel Rock, the extremity of the Old Head of Kinsale bears S. £. by E., and the 
Horse Rock, which is always above water, W. by N. To avoid the Barrel Rocks 
on th^ west side, keep within three-quarters of a mile of the shore, on the west side 
of the bay. The water, within a ship's length of the Horse Rock, is deep all around. 
Vessels may anchor, with westerly winds, on the west side of Courtmacs/ierry Bay, 
either off the Officers' Houses, S. W. from- the Horse Rock, in 8 or 10 fathoms, or 
to the northward of the rock in 4 or 5 fathoms. 

CLONEKILTY HARBOUR is fit for small vessels only, and going either in or 
out when the wind is southerly, is very dangerous. There are but two feet on the 
bar at low spring-tides, and none ought to run for the harbour in blowing weather, 
unless under great necessity, and with three-quarters flood. The entrance is on the 
east side of the island, and the channel lies near the main. On the north side of 
Ring Point is a Rock which extends to the edge of the channel. You should anchor 
near the main, opposite the east end of the island, in the bight next above the 
narrow, or on the north side of the island. The other channel along Mucker is only 
fit for boats. In the middle of Clonehilty Bay, about a mile southward of Ring 
Point, a vessel may stop, with the wind off shore, in 9 or 10 fathoms. 

About half a mile to the westward of Dundedy Head, otherwise Galley Head, 
lies Duly Rock, which dries at about half-ebb. A cluster of rocks, called the 
Robares, lie S. £. by S. distant 2^ miles from Dundedy Head, and west 7 miles 
from the Seven Heads ; they are under water, but we are uncertain whether they 
are dangerous. 

ROSS HARBOUR, &c. About 3^ miles N, by W. \ W. from Dundedy Head, 
is Ross Harbour, a small creek, which sometimes affords shelter to small vessels, 
but only in very moderate weather, with off-shore winds. The entrance is dry at 
low water, and is rough and dangerous at high water, when the wind is on the shore. 
There are 10 feet on the bar at high water, spring-tides, and 8 feet with neap-tides. 
With off-shore winds and moderate weather, vessels may anchor on the west side 
of Dundedy Head, between it and Ross Harbour, and also several miles to the 
westward of Ross, on clear ground, about half a mile or a mile from shore. 

GLANDORE HARBOUR. About 4 miles to the westward of Ross Harbour 
is Glandore Harbour ; and about a mile to the northward of the bath<N\v^'i^ t&5s<q^^ 
and nearly in the middle of the channel, aie 4 small rocks, «a5\^^>Jfiw^ l>a«m«t% % "^^^ 
Moaibernmost of them is dry at half-ebb, and tbfc TioiV\«i\«ao%X v^^^^^J^^ akV^N«»> 
[Brmtish Channel.] ^ 
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ebb. On eacb side of these rocks is a channel sufficiently deep for large ships^ that 
on the west side is reckoned the best, because there is a mark to lead through it, 
which is the east extremity of the Littfe Island which is next to the Dangers^ on 
with the west extremity of Adam's Isle : these points kept a very little open of each 
other, will lead you on the northernmost of the Dangers. In proceeding along the 
east side of these rocks, keep about half a cable's length from the shore. 

Near the head of this harbour vessels may lie very safely off Ballincalla, although 
there are but 4 or 5 feet at low water, spring-tides ; soft oaze prevents their re- 
ceiving damage. About high water, neap-tides, ships of 12 feet water may run 
up a cable's length or two above the house of Ballincalla, and lie there safely 
on soft mud. 

CASTLEHAVEN HARBOUR is fit for vessels drawing not more than 14 feet 
water ; these must lie about a quarter of a mile above Reen Head, with the Stags of 
Castlehaven in sight between Horse Island and the main. When the wind does not 
blow hard from the S. or S. E., vessels may ride in the bay, off the town of Castle- 
haven, in 4 or 5 fathoms. Between Adam's Isle and Shillenragga Head is a sunken 
roek, on which are 12 feet at low water, spring-tides: this rock lies rather nearer 
the island than the head. To avoid it, keep one-third of the distance between the 
head and island from the head, or one-fourth of that distance from the island. 

Camkananim Rock lies between Ragged Island and Squince Island, but nearer 
to the latter ; it is covered, excepting at very low spring ebbs. To avoid this rock 
on the south side, keep the westernmost of the Black Rocks, which He about 
i a mile W. N. W. from Ragged Ishnd, on with Toe Head. About a cable's length 
8. W. i W. from the westernmost Black Rock lies a small rock, which is dry at 
about half-ebb. 

The Stag Rocks lie W. { N. 12 miles from Dundedy Head; 3f miles S. W. by W. 
from the entrance of Castlehaven Harbour; and 9 miles E. S. E. f E. from Cape 
Clear Lighthouse, There is a very good and safe passage between these rocks and 
Toe Head, keeping rather nearer to the Stags than to the land, in which there is not 
less than 21 feet water. Ships may anchor in the bay on the east side of Toe Head, 
or in the bay on the west side of Toe Head, or in Barlog Bay, about half a mile 
from the shore. 

BALTIMORE HARBOUR lies about 54 miles to the north-eastward of Cape 
Clear, and is very convenient for ships bound either eastward or westward. Small 
vessels may ride 2 or 3 cables' length to the N. N. W. of Baltimore Town, in 
10 or 1 1 feet at low water, quite sheltered from all winds. Large ships must lie 
off the old castle on Sherkin Island, in 3 or 4 fathoms, where the harbour's mouth 
is open. 

The rocks in this harbour are the Loo, the Perch, and two small ledges of sunken 
rocks on the western side, under Skerhin Island, The Loo Rock lies about half a 
cable's length N. W. J N. from the high cliff with the twret on the east side ; it is 
dry at 4 hours' ebb, and may be avoided by keeping in mid-channel. The Perch 
Rock appears at half-ebb, lies nearly N. N. E. J E. from the turret on the cliff, and 
is known by a perch which is fixed on it ; this rock has shoal water on every side, 
half a cable's length from the Perch 

To enter this harbour, for which you must have a leading wind, steer boldly in 
N. N. E. i E. keeping one-third of the whole distance across nearer to the western 
than to the eastern point, until the ruined abbey, which stands in a small bight on 
Skerkin Island, bears N. W. by W. ^ W., then anchor in as nearly mid-channel as 
circumstances will permit. 

In the entrance of Baltimore Harbour are from 12 to 14 fathoms ; between it and 
Cape Clear are from 18 to 34 fathoms, clear sandy ground, and clear of rocks ; and 
about two leagues from the land are 50 fathoms. 

LONG ISLAND SOUND is well sheltered, of easy access, and capable of re- 
ceiving large ships, which may enter at either end of the island, and anchor any 
where on good ground. But be careful to avoid a spit of sand which runs off about 
half a mile within the east end of the island, and extends northward more than half 
over the channel. The least water on it is 3 feet. In entering this harbour at the 
rreat end of Long Island, you need only to give the north-west point, opposite Goat 
J'jf/ani/, a berth of about half a cable's length. 
S'cu// IfarSourliea to ibe N. N.E. of Cape Clcor Island, ^\?^SlW\. 6 miles ; it is 
/v3?//r ^eJl sheltered, the ground good, and tbe water \\v Vae wvcXiOx^^^i^wia >»^\ 
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fathoms. There is only one rock to be avoided, which lies in the middle of the entry, 
and is dry at 2 hours' ebb. 

There are several other places among; the islands in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Clear t into which vessels may run, and find safe anchorag;e in time of distress. 

TIDES. The tide between Waterford and You(/hall flows until 5 o'clock : but 
the stream in the offing continues to run 3 hours longer. The principal stream of 
flood sets in from the westward ; and at the distance of 5 or 6 miles from the shore, 
it does not run, when strongest, above 1 mile in an hour, except it be near to the 
headlands. The tides on the coast, and in the harbours between Youghall and 
Dundedy Head^ flow until half-past 4 o'clock ; the stream continues to run 3 hours 
after, hpring-tides rise 1 1 feet, and neap-tides 6. The flood sets in from the west- 
ward, and the ebb from the eastward. Within 3 miles from the shore the strongest 
spring-tides do not run above 1 mile in an hour, except near to the headlands, 
westward of Kinsale, where their velocity, when strongest, is about 3 miles an hour. 
The tides, on the coast and in the harbours, between Dundedy Head and Cape Clear ^ 
flow on the change and full days until about 4 o'clock ; but the stream of flood 
continues to run to the eastward, in the offing, for 3 hours longer ; and the ebb, from 
that time, runs to the westward for 6 hours, or until it is half-flood on the shore. 
The spring-tides rise 1 1 feet, and the neap-tides 6 or 7 feet. At the distance of a 
mile from the shore, the strongest spring-tides do not run more than 1 mile in an 
hour ; near to the headlands they run 2 miles. 



FROM CAPE CLEAR TO DUNMANUS BAY, BANTRY BAY, 

AND BEAR HAVEN. 

pi APE CLEAR, according to the Admiralty Surveyors, is in latitude 51° 24' 56" N., 
^^ longitude 9° 29' W. : it is the southernmost promontory of Ireland, taking its 
name from the island of which it is a part. It bears from the Longships Lighthouse 
about N. N. W. | W., and is distant from it 53 leagues. 

A Lighthouse is erected on the S. E. side of Cape Clear Island, in which is ex- 
hibited, from sun-set to sun- rise, a revolving bright light, which attains its greatest 
brilliancy once in every two minutes. The tower is white, 42 feet in height from its 
base, but elevated 4.55 feet above the level of high water, and visible from all points 
more than 8 leagues off. 

On the north side of Cape Clear Island, above a mile from shore, vessels may 
anchor in moderate weather. About 3f miles W. ^ S. from Cape Clear lies the 
Fastnet Rock, which is small and steep-to. Between this Rock and Cape Clear 
Island are from 12 to 35 fathoms ; close to the former there are 12, to the latter 
24 fathoms. 

CROOK HAVEN entrance lies 8J miles N.W. { N. from Cape Clear, The 
harbour is narrow, but well sheltered, and convenient for vessels bound eastward; 
the ground is good, and the water sufficiently deep for large ships. Off the point, 
on the south side of the entrance, lie some rocks ; to avoid them, keep the summit of 
Baldivan Hill between two points of land on the north side of the entrance, or rather 
on with the easternmost of the two, until you open the haven, which lies nearly east 
and west. The best anchorage is opposite the houses on the south side, and about a 
mile and a half from the entrance ; ships drawing above sixteen feet, may anchor 
about half a mile up from the mouth of the harbour in 4 fathoms. As there cannot 
be any sea in the haven but with easterly winds ; it will be therefore proper for 
ships that do not go above the peninsula, to moor N. N. £. and S. S. W., that they 
may, when the wind is easterly, ride by both anchors. The north anchor should lie 
either on the shore or very near it. The ground, all over the harbour, is soft mud, 
and vessels that lie above the houses of Crook Haven, may take the ground about 
half-ebb, without risk of damage. Pilots are always ready, and will come off in 
any weather, when sigpialled. Southward of Crook Haven.^ %Viy^% \ea:*j 'dz&^^^x. \»l 
from 30 to 30 fathoms. 

MIZEN HEAD lies about 12 miles N. W . \^ . itom Cape CUh-t -, ^^-^Vc^i 
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CaatU Head 2| miles North from Mizen Head; this head is rendered remarkable by 
a castle on it with three towers. Sheep's Head lies N. N. E. ^ £. 3 miles from 
Three Castle Head, The two heads last mentioned form the entrance of Dunmanus 
Bay, About 2} miles S. S. W. ^ W. from Mizen Head lies a patch of foul ground, 
called the Mizen Rock ; it bas 29 fathoms on it ; and 5| miles S. by W. \ W. from 
Mizen Heady is another rocky patch with 27 fathoms over it, called Will SiieJiey's 
Rock, Between this and the former are 40 fathoms, and between the former and the 
shore 32 fathoms. 

DUNMANUS BAY has deep water and clean ground nearly as far up as Manin 
Island at the head of it ; but is quite exposed to westerly winds, and little frequented, 
except by small vessels that can ride in DunmaniLs Creek or above Manin Island. 
In Dunmanus Creek you should anchor nearest the west side, in 3 or 4 fathoms. At 
Manin Island^ anchor at about a cable's length E. S. £• i E. from the island, in 
9 feet at low water, on soft mud. In summer, large ships may ride on good ground 
any where above Carbei'ry Island, especially on the south side, near Casilean HilL 

About a quarter of a mile N. W. by W. i W. from the north-west point of 
Carbeny Island is a rocky shoal of 8 feet water, very narrow from north to south, 
and generally discernible by the swell of the sea, which, in strong westerly winds, 
breaks violently. The top of Casilean Hill on with the north-west point of Carberry 
Island will carry you to the northward of it, and the three hummocks on with the 
middle of Carberry Island, will take you to the southward of it. Another shoal 
extends from the small island to the eastward of Carberry, above half way to Car- 
berry Island; on this shoal are 5 or 6 feet at low water. On the north side oi Four- 
mile Water Creek is Carrignaronky Rock, dry at low water. Between Furze 
Island and Horse Island is a rocky ledge, extending almost over, and covered about 
an hour before high water. Sugach is a rock about a cable *s length from the shore, 
below Dunkelly Houses, on which are but 6 feet at low water, spring-tides. 

BAN TRY BAY lies to the northward o( Dunmanus Bay, between Sheep's Head 
and Bear Island; it is large, safe, and commodious for ships of any size. The 
stream of tide is scarcely sensible in any part of it ; the water is sufficiently deep 
almost close to both the shores, and there are no rocks or shoals in the way but such 
as may be easily avoided even in the night. Ships may stop any where in the middle 
of the bay on good ground, or in most parts near to either side. Hungry Hill, on 
the north side of the bay, is a conspicuous land mark, having a pyramid at the top, 
2160 feet above the sea. At the bottom of the bay are two anchorages, one on the 
south, and the other on the north side. That on the south shore is within Whiddy 
Island, to the northward of Bantry Town, commonly called Bantry Harbour: the 
westernmost entrance is not more than a cable's length wide, and the shore is steep-to 
on both sides. In the narrowest part are from 3 to 4 fathoms, and further in, from 
5 to 6 fathoms. Along the east side of Whiddy Island are 5 small islands : the best 
anchorage is to the northward of the 4 southernmost ones, in 5 or 6 fathoms, quite 
land-locked, and secure from all winds. 

6LEN6ARAF HARBOUR is on the north side of Bantry Bay, opposite to 
Whiddy Island; it is small, and the entrance narrow. Without the harbour is an 
island, on the east side of which is the passage in ; abreast of the island the passage 
is a quarter of a mile wide, and has 6 fathoms. To go in here, keep near the east 
shore, in order to avoid some rocks which lie off the island. When past this island, 
anchor off the town, in from 3 to 5 fathoms. This place is very small, and the 
ground indifferent ; it is seldom used by any but coasters. In summer, the largest 
ships may ride without the island, at the mouth of the harbour, in 7 or 8 fathoms, 
good holding ground, 

BEAR HAVEN is a good harbour, large and well sheltered, and good ground ; 

the water is sufficiently deep for the largest ships. It has two entrances ; one at the 

east end of Bear Island, and the other at its west end. The western entrance is the 

most convenient for ships from the westward, but the other is safest for strangers. 

You may anchor any where on the north side of the island, in from 5 to 11 fathoms; 

but off Ballinakilly is the best place. Ships that wait for a wind, will find the west 

end of the harbour most convenient. In the west entrance, which is only 150 fathoms 

wide, are three rocks ; one on the south side, always under water ; one a little within 

Mhe entrance; the other on the north side, off Dunbui Bay, dry at low water. The 

former lies within half a cable's length of the 8\iOte> a \\\\\fe ^^\ liJafc Tiwx^MPrcat part 

<y lAe entrance, and baa 6 feet on it at low water. TVie «eG0^4, ot Horbow Bjwik> 
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lies more than half-way across from the eastern side of the channel, upon the sonth 
side of a bar of 4^ fathoms which stretches across higher up ; it has 10 feet on it, and 
its mark is the Thatched and Slated Houses in one, hearing N. W. The other, 
called the Colt Rock, which lies about one-third of the channel from Dunhui, and 
two-thirds from Bear Island, bears from Dunbui House E. 8. E. To go clear to the 
southward, keep the Turret House on with Brandy Hall, a remarkable white house 
covered with slate, (on the eastern side of Castle Towti,) bearing N. £. ; it will then 
he just open of the west point of Castle Cove, on which are the ruins of an old house ; 
or steer in rather to the southward of mid-channel, and you will go clear of the rocks 
on both sides. Care must also be taken to avoid a rock^ ledge of 13 feet, which runs 
nearly a quarter of a mile S. S. E. from Danish Island ; there are also some rocks 
off the north point of Bear Island* 

Going in at the east end of the Island, the Caranamadry Rocks are the greatest 
danger; the easternmost of which lies about half a mile south-eastward from the 
east point of the island, and is never quite covered but at high water, spring-tides. 
These rocks are avoided by keeping in the middle or rather nearer to the little island 
RoanharHck than to the point of Bear Island. Ducalla Rock lies nearly a mile 
E. 8. £. i E. from Roanhan-ick Island, and is dry about low water. To avoid this 
rock on the sonth side, keep the point of Rimore on with the sharpest topped distant 
hill eastward of the head of the day. About half a mile to the northward of Roan- 
harrick Island, is a rock always above water, from the south side of which a ledge 
extends southward about one-third over towards the island : part of this ledge is dry 
at low water. The northern shore is steep-to, and therefore the best way for strangers 
is to go to the eastward of all the rocks ; then run in between the little island Roan- 
harrick and the main, close to the latter. There is a passage of 18 fathoms between 
the third and fourth rocks from the island, both of which are steep. To the west- 
ward of these rocks the channel is clear on both sides, and you may anchor on muddy 
ground, in from 5 to 9 fathoms. 

Bear Haven, by its proximity to the sea, and situation on the western coast of 
Ireland, at 5 leagues from Bantry, must be esteemed an excellent rendezvous for a 
fleet, it having two entrances, great space, and a moderate depth of water on good 
holding ground. It is easy of access, and well sheltered from all winds, and in a 
country abounding with many necessary refreshments. 

Its western entrance being narrow between the steep cliffs, ought only to be 
attempted with a leading wind ; but ships may at all times work into or out of the 
eastern channel. 

TIDE8. The tides on this part of the coast flow until three-quarters past three 
o'clock, and the stream of flood continues to run along Mizen Head for two hours 
later. The flood tide sets from the N. W. along the coast, and the ebb from the 
S. £, In the offing, about one league from the shore, the strongest spring-tides do 
not run above a mile and a half in an hour. Within a mile of Mizen Head, the 
tide of ebb, or westward stream, runs 3 miles and a half in an hour, and commonly 
makes a rough sea there. 



THE WEST COAST OF IRELAND, 

FROM 

BANTRY BAY TO THE RIVER SHANNON. 

TThURSEY ISLAND, &c. The bearing and distance from the western entrance 
•^^ of Besir Haven to Blackball Head are W. by N, 6 miles ; from thence to Crow 
Head, W. N. W. 4^ miles; and from Crow Head to' tlL« S. YT , «<sA <^1 I>>k'v\«>^ 
Island, N. W. by N. 2i miles; all the coast bc\utt>D\^Wi^Vxw£\v>^»^^- __. 

T4e Cti/fRockhtn i7j miles N. W, * N.ftom Mwen Head; \bis»fc%^;^ V^ 
firom SAeep's Head: and from the Cal Kocfe, YiYacYi \w o^Crow U*aA>"^ •^^ ^ 
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above 2^ miles. The Bull, CoWy and Calf Rocks lie near Dursey Island, to the 
westward : they are four in number, always above water, and have 36 fathoms close 
to them. The Bull Rock lies 3 miles N. N. W. { W. from the Calf; and the Cow 
Rock is between the Calf and Bull. About 4 miles S. S. W. from Crow Head lie 
the Grelagh Rocks. They are a patch of rocky ground known to the fishermen, but 
not dangerous ; they bear from Sheep's Head W. N. W. J W. 12 miles. W. by S., 
8 miles from the west point of Dursey Island^ and 21 miles N. W. \ W. from Mizen 
Heady is the Leek Bank, extending N. W. and S. £. several miles, with from 32 tu 
45 fathoms over it, and 65 all round. 

Between Dursey Island and Cod*s Head lies Ballydonagan Bay, in which the 
water all over is deep, having from 30 to 24 fathoms close to the shore ; and between 
Cod*s Head and Goges Point is Cttutlagh Bay ; in it there are such a number of rocks, 
that it is seldom used. But a ship may anchor on the north side, in 16 or 18 fathoms, 
about 2^ cables' length westward from the island Ennis Ferriard, There is a rock 
about 2 cables' length to the westward of the island, and a small skoal about half a 
cables' length W. by N. from it, with 2| fathoms on it: it lies with the west end of 
Dursey Island a ship's length open of Cod's Head, With easterly winds and mode- 
rate weather ships may anchor any where between Dursey Island and Crow Head, 

KEN MARE RIVER has plenty of water, and good ground; you have nothing 
to fear out of the bays except Maiden Rock, which lies between Ardea Castle and 
Rossmore Island, but nearest to Rossmore, and has only 6 feet on it at low water; 
and RoanliatTick Rocks which extend about a mile westward of KepiTiacass Island, the 
westernmost and easternmost of which rocks are always above water ; but S. W. | W,, 
a cable's length from the highest of the westernmost rocks, lies a small rock, which 
dries at half-ebb. The best harbours in Kenmare River are Ardgrume, Kilmachalogi 
and Sneem, 

ARD6RUME HARBOUR, on the south side of Kenmare, and opposite to 
Sneem, is fit for vessels of 12 or 13 feet water. In sailing in, keep on the west side 
of Carrikavanheen Rock, which is always above water, and across near the east end 
of the 7'ocky skoal which quite crosses the harbour at the entrance, and dries at the 
west end, near the point, half a cable's length from the shore at low water mark. 
Vessels of 10 feet water should wait half-flood to go in. Anchor in the creek on the 
west side of the bay, a little westward of the beacky point, in 4 or 5 fathoms. On 
the east side of Carrikavanheen Rock there is a shoal, which extends above a cable's 
length from it, on which the least water is 12 feet. 

KILM ACHALOG HARBOUR is well sheltered, and fit for large ships Anchor 
on the east or west side of Dutch Island, in 5 or 6 fathoms. On the east side of this 
harbour lies Carriknaclour, a rocky shoal, which extends W. N. W. from the corner 
of the grassy cliff one- third over, on the middle of which is 4 feet at low water, hot 
6 at the west end of it. To clear it, keep near to the west side, or bring Dutch 
Island S. by W. in a line with the easternmost top of Drume Hill, on which are 
three sharp*topped hummocks. In bad weather, small vessels may ride well sheltered 
in the creek on the east side of the harbour, in 2 fathoms at low water. To clear the 
shoals on each side the entry, sailing in, keep the westernmost house of Kilmachalog 
on with the flat- topped hill above it. 

SNEEM HARBOUR is on the north side of Kenmare River; the only part in 
which ships may ride is that which is sheltered on the south side by the east point of 
Garinisk Islaiid. It has good ground, and the depth of water is sufficient for large ' 
ships : but they must ride short to avoid the shoal water, unless the wind be westerly. 
The middle of the harbour is much exposed, and has foul ground in many parts, and 
therefore is not fit to ride in long. From this roadstead to Lamb Head, the bearing 
and distance are W. ^ N. 2^ leagues ; to the westward of Lamb Head are the Hog 
Islands, 

BALLINSKELLIGS BAY. N. by E. } E., distant 12t miles from the Bull 
Rock is Bolus Head, and 5 miles S. E. by E. ^ E. from Bolus Head is Hog's Head: 
these form the entrance to Ballinskelligs Bay ; it is quite exposed to S. W. winds, 
and but little frequented. About S. W. 2| miles from Hog's Head, lie the Hog and 
Scariff Islands, with 28 fathoms water close to them. Eastward from these islands 
lie several smaUer ones. Close to the Hog Islands are 28 to 30 fathoms water. 
TUB SKELLIGS. About 14 miles, N. | W. from the Bull Rock is the great 
or weateromoat Skelliff Rocky always above water; \\tm\^ \o iXve ^«fiX.fnctd.QCtvhie1i 
^ tbeZ^tiiie Sicel/iff, and between the latter and Puffin Island Vve^We Le«Mm.lUtV.. 
^^ -roci: Jjea N. W. i W. from Bolus Head, distaut A m\Ves\ W. «i^v««^ ^XNaSkWsJ^, 
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and has near its southern side 30 fathoms water. Except this rock there is no other 
danger to be apprehended in this passage but what arises from the tide, which 
divides somewhat to the westward, one branch setting to the northward, and the 
other southward. There are 30 fathoms water between the Lemon Rock and the 
main land, and 40 fathoms very close to the Skelligs, 

Upon the Great Skellig are erected two lighthouses, the one higher than the other, 
bearing two bright fixed lights, appearing like stars of the first magnitude, at the 
distance of 4 or 5 leagues, in clear weather. The high light is 372 feet, and the low 
light 175 feet above high water. These lights, when seen in a line, bear from each 
oUier N. by £. and S. by W. distant 650 feet, forming a direction for the Foze and 
Bull Rocks ; by bringing them open a handspike's length, you will give the Foze 
Rock a berth of 5 miles, and the Bull a berth of 3 miles. The Gi-eat Skellig lies 
at about 14 miles N. by W. from the Bull Rock, 

About 7 miles N. £. } E. from the Gt^eat Skellig Rock, is Brat/ Head on Valentia 
Island; and about 6| miles eastward from the head, is Valentia Harbour. 

VALENTIA HARBOUR is well sheltered, and capable of receiving the largest 
ships. The best entrance is at the east end of the island. Anchor on the south side 
of Begginish Island, any where between it and the easternmost point of Valentia^ 
above a cable's length from the shore, in 5 or 6 fathoms ; or pass FooVs Point, and 
anchor in 4 fathoms off Ringlass House. Near the entrance is Harbour Rock^ 
which has a perek on it, lying near the west side, about a quarter of a mile to the 
southward of the ruinous nouses, called CromweWs Fort ; it dries at one-quarter 
ebb, and is to be left on the starboard side going in. The church on Valentia 
Island S. \ E. midway between CromwelVs Fort and Begginish Island, leads into 
the harbour, and to the eastward of Harbour Rock ; or rather, when passing Crom- 
well's Fort, keep one-third nearer thereto than to Begginish, by which you will 
avoid the reef of rocks which project north-westward from the latter island, and 
which forms the narrowest part. Doulas Head^ shut in behind Begginish Island, 
leads to the eastward ; the south point of Begginish Island, on with Bennetree Peak, 
to the northward, and Cushireween Church, just open of Begginish, to the southward, 
of Harbour Rock, Near the west end of Begginish Island, and over against Crom- 
weWs Fort, are two small rocks, which lie a quarter of a cable's length further out 
than the other rocks ; one of the two dries at half-ebb, the other about low water. 
The west entrance of Valentia is free from shoals as far up as Portmagee, opposite 
to which, on the Valentia side, vessels may stop in a sandy bay, pretty well sheltered, 
in 2 fathoms ; but to go higher up the channel requires a pilot. 

DINGLE BAY lies nearly E. by S. and W. by N., and the shores on both sides 
are steep. There are only two rocks on either side that require particular attention ; 
the one is called Crow Rock, and lies half a mile westward from Dingle Harbour, 
nearly half a mile from the shore ; it is covered with spring-tides only, and it is steep-to 
all round: the other lies eastward of Kaynalass Point, and dries with spring-tides 
only ; between it and Kalla there are from 18 to 11 fathoms very near the shore; 
and between Kalla and the Bar of Castlemain, there are from 9 to 5 fathoms. In 
moderate weather a ship may anchor in any part of the bay above a mile from the 
shore on clear ground. 

VENTRY HARBOUR is easy of access, and has sufficient water for large ships, 
but vnth westerly winds it is subject to heavy squalls from the mountains. The 
safest anchorage, for large ships, is half-way up and near the middle, in 4 or 5 
fathoms; small vessels may go further up, and ride nearest the south side. 

CASTLEMAIN HARBOUR is difficult of access, as there is a Bar across the 
entrance of it, on which is only \\ fathom at low water. Ships of 12 feet water may 
%o over the bar at half-flood, but this harbour should not be attempted without a 
pilot. 

DINGLE HARBOUR is only fit for small vessels, and these must lie aground 
at low water, on soft mud. In sailing in, take a leading wind and flood -tide ; keep 
one-third from the west side of the entry, as there is a ledge ofrochs which extends 
half over from Lack Point to Ring Beg, When abreast of Ring Beg, stand 
W. J N,; and when the harbour's mouth is just shut in, and Carew Houses bear 
S. W. ^ W, anchor a cable's length from the shore. Near half a cable's length 
northward from Ring Beg Point, lies a bank that dries with spring-tides. . About 
half a mile to the westward of the entrance to t\ie YiOiXioxxt \& \.>afe Cyqw B.ocV.^^x^-^'^ 
described 
BLAskprS., Ahont 6 miles W. N. W . Ctom t\i^ e\AT«tt^ oi\ euU-^,^>R»'^^'' 
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more Head: and W. j^ S. 3{ miles from Dunmore Head^ lies the west end of the 
Great Blasket ; and from it about 2 miles S. W. by W. lies Inishmakalaan, the 
southernmost of the Ferriter's Islands , from which the Foze Rock lies W. about 2 
miles. About 2^ miles N. £. ^ N. from the Foze Rock is the westernmost of the 
Tirauyht Rocks, Four miles and a half N. £. by E. ( E. from the westernmost 
Tiraught Rock lies Ennis Tuiskan, which lies W. i S., 4 miles from Syhel Head, 

The east end of the Great Blasket lies about 1} mile westward from Dunmore 
Head ; from this end of the Blasket there is a cluster* of rocks, which extends above 
a mile N. N. £., some of which are always above water, some dry at half-ebb, and 
others at low water ; by clearing the northernmost of these rocks, which is always 
above water, you clear the whole. 

In Great Blasket Sound, about a cable's length westward from a remarkable rock 
near Dunmore Point, there is a small rock, which dries at half-ebb. 

Four miles and a quarter N. E. by N. from Dunmore Head is Sybel Head ; and 
E., about 3^ miles from Sybel Head, is Dunorliny Head, the westernmost point of 
Smerwivk Bay. 

SMERWICK BAY is an unsafe harbour, being open to the winds from N. to 
N. W., and in many places foul ground ; the best anchorage is on the west side 
below Smerwick Village, above a cable's length from the shore, in 6 or 7 fathoms 
water. 

About 7| miles E. ^ S. from Bally david Head, the easternmost point of Smerwick 
Bay, is Brandon Head: and 12 miles E. N. E. ^ E. from Brandon Head is Kerry 
Head: between these two heads lie Brandon and Tralee Bays, In fine weather 
vessels may anchor on the west side of Brandon Bay, 

To the northward of Machri Point, which separates Brandon Bay from that of 
Tralee, lie the islets called the Seven Hoys, with numerous rocks, which, as they 
will be seen, require no further description. 

TRALEE BAY has several rocks at its entrance. E. ^ S. 2^ miles from the east 
point of Machri, lies Muckloch Rock, always above water : a quarter of a mile to the 
N. N. E. of which lies a shoal, on which there is always a heavy swell. At about a 
quarter of a mile E. S. E. from a low rock, next the Muckloch, lies another, called 
the False Boat Rock, which dries at half-ebb. These dangers may be avoided, by 
keeping one-third over from Muckloch Beg, and two-thirds from the Muckloch Rock, 
Vessels may anchoc^vto the westward of Fenit, nearly in the middle of the bay, in 3 
or 4 fathoms, but ^|^ ought not, even in summer, to lie long in the open bay. 

TRALEE HARBOUR has good holding ground, but the channel is narrow, and, 
except with E. or W. winds, a vessel cannot ride with more than half a cable. The 
best anchorage is on the east side of the largest Samphire Island, about a cable's 
length from the shore, in 3 or 4 fathoms. In sailing in, take flood-tide, and keep 
half a cable's length from the south side of the island. According to the report of 
Mr. NiMMO, the engineer, who lately surveyed this Harbour, it will admit vessels of 
200 tons burthen, which, when the intended quay shall be erected, may be brought 
up safely along-side of the town. Great quantities of herrings are caught in this bay, 
during the fishing season, and on one side of the bay, there is a fine chalybeate spring, 
flowing from a small bank of yellow clay mixed with gravel. 

Ships, in steering from Brandon Head direct for Kerry Head, and the River 
Shannon, will pass to the northward of all the rocks that lie ofi^ Machri, 

THE RIVER SHANNON is capable of receiving the largest ships, is easy of 
access, and has good ground. The situation of the river may be distinguished 16 
leagues off at sea, by the Brandon Mountains, which are very high land. On ap- 
proaching nearer the coast, you will discover the Blasket Islands, and the lighthouse 
on Loop Head, This light may be seen in clear weather, at the distance of 7 leagues; 
it exhibits a bright fixed light from a white tower, 49 feet high, and 269 feet above 
high-water level, visible from all points between E. S. E. ^ E., westerly,, or seaward, 
to £. by N. The entrance is formed by Loop Head on the north, and Kerry Head 
on the south side : the former bears from the latter N. N. £. ^ £., distant 7 miles ; 
between them are from 14 to 27 fathoms water. 

In almost all parts of the river, above Kileadraan Point, vessels may anchor, but 

the best anchorage for large ships is in Labbasheda Bay, and on the east side of 

^i9ine//an J^oint, as far up as Foyn's Islands, Fifteen miles £. by N. from Kerry 

j^a€/, and 12 mUes E. S. E. from Loop Head, \8 B«al Point, fin ^«ft %oiith side of 
«»^ nver. 

^^ standing for the different anchorages in tVianvet, \^iei^\\omxi^^«»^t%««fc\^ 
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be avoided. Beal Bar extends half a mile from Beat Pointy part of which, a quarter 
of a mile from the shore, dries with spring tides. On the outer edge of it are 3( 
fathoms at low water; in the ripple, near the edge of the bar, there are from 14 to 18 
fathoms. To clear this shoal, keep Bay Hill shut in a little by Kilcadraan Cliff. 

A Lighthouse is erected on Kilcadraan Point, bearing from Kerry Head about 
£. N. £. ; it exhibits a steady lights of a deep red colour^ towards the sea, but a 
hrifrht white light towards the river; the lantern is 133 feet above the level of high 
water, and the light may be distinguished, in clear weather, 3 or 4 leagues off. 

About 4 miles £. S. E. \ E. from Beal Bar is Rinanna, a rocky shoal, which 
extends southward three-quarters of a mile from the south end of Scatteru Island; 
but there is a channel between it and the island. On the north end of this shoal there 
are 2| fathoms, and on the other parts of it there are 3^ fathoms at low water ; so that it 
is only in the way of large ships. To clear it on the south end, keep the top of Ray 
Hill a little open to the southward of Kilcadraan Cliff; and to go between the shoal 
and Scatiery Island, keep Kilcadraan Cliff on the south end of Ray Hill, Along 
the west side of Scattery, in most parts, it shoals half a cable's length from the shore, 
and along the north side lies a rock, about a cable's length from shore, which dries 
with spring tides only ; a sand-bank likewise extends from the east end of that rock 
to the N. £. point of Scattery» Also on the east side of Scatter y, opposite to Hog 
Island, there is a rock, a cable's length from the shore, which only dries with low 
sgring-tides ; and near the old buildings on the same side of the island, there is a 
spit of sand, which extends more than half a cable's length S. S. W. from the point, 
on which the least water is six feet. 

About 5 miles S. E. } E. from the south end of Scaitery Island is Tarbert Point 
and Rock. Upon the latter a lighthouse is erected, exhibiting a bright fixed light. 
This light is not shown landward from 8. } W. to E. ^ N., and the lantern is 5S feet 
above the level of high water.* 

In Tarbert Bay, at the bottom of which is the town of Tarbert, a ship may anchor 
about a cable's length to the southward of Tarbert Pointy in 4 or 5 fathoms. 

Nearly a cable's length from the shore of Kilherran, and almost in the direction of 
a straight stone wall, on the rising ground above the shore, lies Carrickvilaan Rock, 
which dries with spring-tides only. To clear it on the south side, keep the tower on 
Scattery Island on with the high- water mark of Tarbert Point, There is a channel 
of 2 fathoms between this rock and the shore of Kilkerran, To sail through this 
channel, keep about half a cable's length from the shore. 

About a quarter of a mile eastward of the north point of Achnish Island lies 
Carrikaginan Rock, which dries at half-ebb; and about half a mile eastward of the 
little Island next Achnish lie several other rocks. To clear these rocks, keep Beh 
Castle in a line with the north end of the hill beyond Limerick, called the Keepers, 

About a mile E. by N. from the north point of Achnish Island, and 2f miles to 
the eastward of Foyn*s Island, lie the Seal Rocks; they lie nearly in mid-channel, 
and begin to appear at 2 hours' ebb ; there is a beacon upon the largest of them. To 
clear them on the south side, keep Beh Castle on with the middle of the low bill that 
extends northward from the hill beyond Limerick, called the Keepers ; and to avoid 
them on the west side, keep the houses on Low Island on with the top of the hill of 
Inishtagrume Island, Nearly a mile southward of the Seal Rocks lies the Horse 
Rock, which is covered only with spring^tides. To clear it on the north side, keep 
Rinnellan Point shut in a ship's length or two by Achnish Point, 

From the Seal Rocks to Ballinbochag Poitit is almost 2 miles, and from this point 
^o Sod Island is 4 miles: a long sandy bank extends westward 3 miles from Sod 
Island, dividing the river into two channels. On this bank are four rocks, the 
westernmost of which is called Carrickacloush, and dries at half ebb ; the next east- 
ward at one-third ebb ; and the next to that eastward is barely covered with dead 
neaps ; the fourth, or easternmost, dries at three-quarters ebb. The west end of the 
sand bears N. E. by N. from Beh Castle, and has from 2 to 6 feet on it at low water. 
In the mid-channel, about S. by £. from Carrickacloush Rock, there is a small shoal. 



* We are informed that a pier head is to be constructed, and a bridge erected across 
firom Tariert demesne to the island, so that carriages may pass the pier ; the work will 
prove of great utility, Tarbert being the port oCadrnVa^XonVoX.^ KeTr\j\\TscR.>3«v^>s!\fe'r«si.^ 
the kiBfdam^ by the inland navigation from J>uk»n^ vcA ^wi ^iToxxea Sx^^««5vwi^ ^s^^vs 
V€fi0^ m diunn, aAer a long tranaatlanUc voyag|e. 
[Brmtish Channel.] "^ 
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which is nearly half a cable's length from N. to S.; the least water on it is 4 feet. 
To clear it on the north side, keep the north point of Foi/n's Island a boat's length 
open of the high-water mark of Ballinhochag Point, which is the west end of the 
point at Beh Castle, About two cables' length north of Reinmylan Point lie the 
Bridge Rocks, which are dry at half-ebb. To clear them on the north side, keep 
the north point of Foyn's Island on BeU Castle, Nearly half a mile E. S. E. from 
Sod Island there is a small rock which dries at half-ebb. 

To sail in the channel from Beh Castle to Sod Island, give Ballinhochag Point a 
berth of about 1^ cable's length ; and when past Beh Castle, keep the ^o'lnt of Foyn's 
Island open a boat's length of Ballinhochag Point, till a remarkable white house on 
the south side of the river, comes open on the east side of the green hill near the 
river; then keep Foyn's Island Point on with Beh Castle, till you are abreast of 
Sod Island; keep about half a cable's length from the island, then stand for Key 
Island or a little south of it. 

There are many rocks and shoals between Key Island and Limerick, which makes 
a pilot thence absolutely necessary for such small vessels as may have occasion to go 
up to the town of Limerick. 

Vessels may anchor in the following parts of the River Shannon : — 

In Carrigahoult Bay, between Carrigahoult Castle and Kilcadraan Point is 
good holding ground. Anchor when the Castle bears north, and Kilcadraan Point 
S. S. W. \ W., in 3 to 8 fathoms. The stream of tide in this bay always runs 
southward, about 1{ mile an hour when strongest. 



FROM THE SHANNON TO GALWAY BAY. 
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'ROM LOOP HEAD the shore runs north-easterly toward Galway Bay, 

The space between Loop Head and the Arran Islands, is generally denomi- 
nated Mai Bay, and justly so called; for if vessels happen to be embayed there in 
blowing weather, the only places where there is the least chance of saving the ship, 
are on the north side of the Bay of Dunmore, at high water, above the castle, or 
within a ledge of rocks opposite Mutton Island, which run westward from Seajfield 
Point, or near Hag's Head, in the Bight, on the east side of Liskannor Castle, In 
each of these places there is shelter from westerly winds, and sand and gravel 
" to lie aground on. Nearly 7 miles N. ^ E. from Hag's Head lies the island of 
Inishseher, the south-easternmost of the Arran Islands, which thence extend 10 
miles N. W. 4 N. 

The ARRAN ISLANDS lie before the mouth of GALWAY BAY, to which 
there are channels on all sides. That between Inishseher and the Main is called 
South Sound, being about 5| miles wide, with from 6 to 27 fathoms water, and withoat 
any danger, except a small rock on its S. Eastern side, about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore, which dries with spring-tides only. 

To the N. W. of Inishseher, is Foul Sound, in which also a rocky ledge extends 
one-third over, and has 6 feet water upon it. This is the channel which divides 
Inishseher and the adjoining island, called Inishmaan, 

From the N. W. point of this latter island a rocky ledge runs northward, near 

2 cables' length, and is the only danger in the channel between Inishmaan and 

Killaney, or Arran Island, This passage is named Gregory's Sound, There 

is a bay or kind of harbour in the island of Killaney, at the N, £. end, called by 

some Arran Harhour, by others Killaney Bay, In this hay the ground is clean, 

and the water on the west side of Straw Island deep enough for large ships ; but 

much exposed to East and N. K. winds, which set in with a great swell, and the 

ground will not hold in such hard gales ; it is therefore fit only for moderate weather. 

Small vessels may anchor in the middle of the hay, in 2^ fathoms, and large ships 

about 2 cables' length to the westward of Straw Island, in 4 or 5 fathoms. The west 

side of the entrance is shallow one-third over toward Straw Island, which mariners 

must attead to ; there is also a ledge, extending a cable's length eastward from Strmw 

J'^^i/, which must be avoided io sailing either iu or owt «k.l 1V« ^^atirard. 

• Oa the north side of the northernmost point oC Killanei) B<ii)^\»%.TOfikiSMs<i^^ 

qvmrter of a. mile from the shore, and a patch of sand \»VN«feii\X wi^ litafc ^QRAa\;NKAi 
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drying with spring-tides, and on the east side of these, a rocky ledge extends from 
the point northward, nearly as far off as the rock. 

Off the east side of Kilmurry Bay also is a rock, ahoiit 2 cables' length from the 
shore, which dries with spring tides only. 

Between the western point of Arran Island and the S. E, end of Branach Islands ^ 
are two rocks, one nearly midway in the channel, drying with spring-tides only, the 
other nearer Arran, and drying at half-ebb. The stream of tide in the channels of 
these islands runs not above 2 miles an hour. 

A Lighthouse has been erected on the Island of Arran, about one-third from its 
S. £. and two-thirds from its N. W. end ; the light exhibited therein revolves, is of 
a bright colour, and attains its greatest magnitude once in every six minutes, being 
visible 5 or 6 leagues in clear weather. 

To the north-eastward of the westernmost Island of Arran, at about 5 miles dis- 
tance, is Gulin Head, the intermediate space forming the North Sound, or entrance 
to Galway Bay, having in mid-channel from 20 to 35 fathoms. 

The South entrance to Galway Bay is between Dunamacfelin, in the county of 
Clare, and Inishseher Island, in which, as already observed, there is no danger. 
Having rounded Black Head, sail on for Deer Island, from which a ledye extends 
eastward about a quarter of a mile, and beyond it are three rocks, lying nearly in a 
line, northward from the Point of Durus ; these dry at half-ebb, the northern one 
being near mid-channel. 

Between Black Head and Deer Islajid is Ballivachan Bay, where a vessel may lie 
with moderate weather or southerly winds, somewhat nearer to the eastern than the 
western side, where you will have 2^ fathoms: but in sailing along Finavarrah 
Point, keep at some distance, as a ledge runs off a cable's length. Bring the castle, 
near the entrance of Finavarra Creek, to bear on with the south shoulder of a tapering 
hill to the eastward, then anchor. If you sail on the west side of Ilanlue Rock, ob- 
serve and keep within half a mile of it. 

To the northward of Eddy Island is Pouvenish or Poundvenish Harbour, being 
well sheltered, the ground good, and fit for vessels drawing not more than 10 feet 
water ; only they must not venture in when it comes within 2 hours of low water, 
spring-tides, for then there is but 9 feet in the channel along Pouvenish Point, At 
the mouth of this harbour, westerly winds occasion a great swell ; therefore it should 
not then be attempted before half-fiood, nor after half-ebb. You may anchor when 
the point shuts in the entrance, about 2 cables' length from shore, in 2 or 3 fathoms 
water. 

NEW HARBOUR. To the north-eastward of Kilcorgan Point is the New 
Harbour, on the south side of which, near the western grove of trees, is a ledge, 
running northward, near a cable's length ; and near the eastern grove lies a rock, 
Jialf a cable's length from the shore, covered about high water. To avoid these, 
going into the harbour, keep nearly in the middle. 

A Lighthouse has been erected on Mutton Island, in which a light is exhibited 
from sun-set to sun-rise. Mutton Island is about half a mile to the southward 
of the Town of Galway, near the bottom of Galway Bay: the light is steady, and 
of a brilliant red colour to seaward^ but of a bright and natural appearance toward 
the land. 

N. W. 2J miles from Kilcorgan Point is Black Rock, on which is a perch, lying 
about three-quarters of a mile S. I W. from the White Cliff, drying with spring-tides 
only. To clear it on the west side, bring Bara Cliff' west of Gray Island: to clear 
it on the south side, bring Hare Island a ship's length open of the low water mark 
off the south end of Mutton Island ; and to sail between it and the White Cliff, if 
necessary, keep Hare Island on with the south end of Mutton Island, About mid- 
way between Kilcorgan Point and Black Rock, is a rocky shoal, called Santa Mar^ 
garetta, on the extremes of which are 16 feet at low water, spring-tides, and on the 
middle 12 feet; on its western edge a buoy is placed. The marks for this shoal are 
Merlin's Park House on with the north point of Great Hare Island, or Mutton 
Island Lighthouse, bearing N. 69° E. For large vessels, the north side of the shoal 
is the best channel into Galway Road, There is a ledge runs westward from the 
west side of Mutton Island, about a cable's length. 

About half a mile north-westward from Ardfry Point lie the Ilanirelog Rocks ^ or 
JEllan Craggs, the extremity of which dries oi\\^ yj\>Jcw «^V\w%->cA&^\ ^^ ^"^^^ '^•ssseN^ 
are covered with bigb water only ; and abowt a ^\jaLWc\fit ^i \j\A^ ^wsJ^ <^\ Wax %. A.^-*^^ 
Ueg Briekeen Rocky which dries with spxiw^-Vvdea otv\^ > V^^ TCi^i*.\i€xxw'^^^vVvxi. y^«>^ 
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on with Little Hare Island. On the north side of New Harbour is a small bight, in 
which vessels may lie aground in mud well sheltered ; in the bight are 5 and 6 feet at 
low water. This place is considered safer to wait a wind in, than Gal way Road. 

6ALWAY ROAD has good holding ground ; hut when the wind is hetween the 
South and W. S. W. a great swell sets in. The anchorage for small vessels is on 
the east side of Mutton Island, ahout 2 cables' length from the shore, when the 
middle of the island is on with Black Head. Ships drawing 10 or 12 feet, must ride 
more to the south-eastward, so as to have Black Head fairly open of Mutton Island, 
the steeple of Galway bearing north. Vessels drawing 10 or 12 feet may go into the 
Harbour of Galway at high water, taking the last of the flood, steering in between 
the two perches, and lying between the two quays. 

The town of Galway is situated inland, at a considerable distance from the port, 
from which goods are conveyed by lighters and small craft. It was formerly a walled 
town, and contained many ancient buildings, most of which have been rebuilt. The 
collegiate church is an old gotbic building, and the prison is a massy pile, situated at 
the west end of the town. It carries on a considerable traffic, having an exchange 
and several linen manufactories ; its fisheries are productive and extensive, and large 
quantities of kelp are burned in the Bay. 

TIDES. It is high water on full and change days, at the Tuskar^ at 30 minutes 
after 6; at the Hook Point of Waterford, at 50 minutes after 5 ; at Youghally at 5; 
KtCork and Kinsale Harbours, at 30 minutes after 4 ; at Courtmacsheray Bay, at 16 
minutes after 4; at Castlehaven at 4h. ; at Baltimore, 3h. 45m.; ^.hq Cape Clear, 
at 4h. ; at Bantry Bay, at 45 minutes after 3 ; at Kenmare River and Dingle Bay, 
at 30 minutes after 3 ; at the Blaskets, and entrance of the Shannon, at 45 minutes 
after 3 ; at FoyrCs Island in the Shannon, at 5 ; at Limerick at 6 ; and in Mai Bay, 
at 4 o'clock. 

Along the south coast of Ireland the stream of flood sets from the westward, and 
the ebb the contrary way. Oft* the Skellig Rocks it divides into two branches, one 
stream running northerly along the coast, the other running south-eastward to Cape 
Clear, and along the south coast of Ireland for St. George*s Channel. At the Bull, 
Cow, and Calf Rocks, the stream of flood does not begin to run until it is half ebb 
on the adjacent shore : nor does the stream of ebb begin to run from the south- 
eastward until it is half ebb on the shore ;* between the Bull, Cow, and Calf Rocks 
and Dursey its velocity, with spring-tides, is 3 miles an hour, neap-tides one ; in 
Dursey Sound 4 miles when strongest ; in Kenmare River it is scarcely perceptible 
until nearly as far up as Rosmore Island, where it runs about half a mile an hour. 
Near Mizen Head the ebb runs 3^ miles an hour, making a rough sea, while the 
flood, except in blowing weather, is hardly felt. Between Cape Clear and Dundedy 
Head, if above one mile from the shore, the strongest tides do not run above one 
mile an hour, but when near the headlands they double their velocity ; it continues 
nearly at this rate as far as the Hook of Waterford, at which point the meeting of 
difierent streams occasions a kind of ripple on the water. Three or four miles off 
the Hook Point the side sets for equal spaces of time to the east and west, and the 
eastern stream runs until 8 o'clock ; ofi" Cork to half-after seven ; 5 or 6 miles from 
the shore its rapidity does not exceed one mile an hour, but the current increases to 
three near the land. From Waterford to the Saltees, it runs one mile an hour, at 
the Saltees two miles, and ofi" the Tuskar four miles an hour. 

The northerly stream which divides at the Skelligs, sets in from the S. S. W. run- 
ning one mile an hour. Spring-tides at the Blaskets run about 2 miles ; in Dingle 
Bay it does not run above half a mile an hour, until near the entrance of Castlemain 
Harbour, where it runs about 2 miles. From the Blaskets to the Shannon it de- 
creases its force, and becomes scarce sensible ; but up the Shannon spring-tides ran 
3^ miles an hour, neaps 1^. 

The vertical rise of the tides at the Tuskar Rock is 4 feet ; off" the Hook of Water* 

ford, 13 feet; between Waterford and Dundedy Head, 11 feet springs, 7 neaps; 

Coj'k Harbour, 18 springs, 8 neaps; Cape Clear, 11 springs, 7 neaps; Bantry and 

Kenmare Bays, 1 1 springs, 5 neaps ; Dingle Bay, 1 1 ) springs, and 7^ neaps ; at the 

Blaskets, 8 springs, 4 neaps ; at the entrance to the Shannon, 12 springs, 8 neaps; at 

Carrigahoult, 11 and 12 feet springs, and 6 and 7 neaps ; from FoyH*s Island to Xtme- 

/7^^^ Iff feet with springs, and 9 feet with neaps ; and the time of low water is gene- 

ra/Ijraix hours after the time of high water. 
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THE COAST OF FRANCE. 

/;!J.ENERAL REMARKS. The appearance of the land from Calais, eastward, is 
^-" lovir and flat, skirted all along with small sand-hills, and rising inland with a 
gentle and gradual slope. The churches, and other large buildings, form distinct 
and conspicuous objects, and may be seen by the mariner at a very considerable 
distance. The Netherlands are of a similar description, and somewhat lower, being 
broken in various parts by the openings of the various rivers, such as the Scheldt^ 
Maas, &c. ; the shores are all the way lined with numerous shoals and sand-banks, 
many of which run parallel with the land, and have various passages between, which 
are frequently shifting, intricate, and dangerous. 

FROM CALAIS TO CAPE LA HAGUE. 

CALAIS bears 3. £. { S. 23 miles from Dover, and appears from sea like an 
island, with three steeples and several windmills on it ; one of the steeples is larger 
than the others. A light is exhibited on the Tower of Calais; it is bright and 
revolving, making its entire revolution in three minutes ; first, light increasing, then 
full for about 30 seconds ; next decreasing, then dark for about one minute ; and 
thus in constant succession from sun-set to sun-rise. Besides the revolving light 
there is a tide light ; this is shown from Fort Rouge, to the westward of the entrance 
of the harbour ; it exhibits a Jixed lights elevated 32 feet 10 inches above the level 
of the sea, during the time there is a depth of 10 feet on the bar. In the day-time a 
flag is hoisted during the same period of tide» and in foggy weather a bell is tolled, 
when these objects cannot be seen from the ofling. Going into Calais Harbour^ 
which is rather dangerous with northerly winds, keep the mill at the east end of the 
town on with the eastern Jetty Head, and run in close by it, keeping the Citadel to 
the west : avoid the ree/*that runs from the western jetty, and when you are within 
the jetties, keep to the eastward for Paradise Bason, which is dry at low water. 
The tides run strongly here ; and as several ships' anchors lie in the way, it is 
hazardous to enter until near high water. The water at the Jetty Head rises about 
21 feet, and within the entrance from 15 to 18 feet, according to the winds. 

It may be observed, generally, that the run from Dover to Calais will always be 
found shorter than from Calais to Dover, because the tide is always more favourable. 

The Town of Calais is surrounded with a moat and wall, of somewhat more 
than a mile in circuit, and is defended by a citadel ; it is in the form of an oblong 
square, the longer side being parallel to the sea; and there are two gates, oue 
towards the sea, the other towards the land. From it there are canals, which form 
a ready and easy communication inland, with St, Omer, Gravelines, Dunkirk, 
Ostend, and other towns in Flanders, and can, by means of the sluices, be laid 
under water at pleasure. The harbour is not large, and so much obstructed by 
sand, that it cannot admit large vessels, or even common merchantmen, except at 
high water ; its entrance is defended by several forts, and a long wooden pier runs 
out a considerable way into the sea: formerly there is said to have been water 
enough for vessels of 300 or 400 tons, but at the present time there are only 3 fathoms 
over its bar at high water. Calais, since the peace, has carried on a most extensive 
trafiic with England, and its inhabitants are much engaged in the fisheries, par- 
ticularly for cod and herrings. It has two fairs annually, each lasting nine or ten 
days, which are generally well attended ; one of these begins on the 11th of January, 
the other on the 1 1 th of July. 

CALAIS ROAD lies considerably to the N. W. of the harbour, and is sheltered 
by a sand-bank, which begins a little to the westward of Fort Lapin, and gradually 
lessens till it ends in a point over against Fort Vert. Ships may anchor near this 
bank, in from 10 to 18 fathoms. The best marks are the great Steeple on with the 
westernmost Fort, and Blancnez two sails' breadth o^^ew oi Ca(av« La'ad^^!&. \& ^ir. 
17 fathoms. The ground, composed of gtaNeV mVx^^ V\\Ja. tk^A^Sa ^-wy^^^^N. ^'ck. 
ioldJag. 
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CAPE GRISNEZ. — Cave Blancnez, or Calais Cliffy lies two leagues west of 
Calais; and two leagues W. by S. from the latter is Cape Grisiiez. Blancnez, so 
called from its whiteness, may be distinguished 6 or 7 leagues off. Within pistol- 
shot of it are some rocks, which must be carefully avoided. Between Blancnez and 
Grisnez the land is hilly. 

A Lighthouse has been lately erected upon Cape Grisnez^ from which a bright 
fixed light was first shown in November, 1837: it is elevated 49 feet" from the base, 
and 193 feet above the sea at high water, and may be seen, in clear weather, seven 
leagues off. Soon after the establishment of this light, before it was generally 
known, several accidents occurred by mistaking it for that at Dungenessy on the 
English coast; in consequence of which the French government have caused a small 
additional building to be erected on the Cape, which is placed 55 yards from the 
first lighthouse, but not so high by 26 feet ; from this an additional light is shown, 
varied by a flash shown every three minutes ^ each flash being preceded and followed 
by short eclipses ; but this light will not be visible till within 3 or 4 leagues of the 
coast. 

Nearly north, more than a mile from Blancnez, lies the inner end of a bank, 
called the Quenois Bank, extending thence for some distance N.W. by N., and 
lengthwise to the £. N. E. It has, on its shoalest part, near the end, but 2 fathoms 
water. 

Near Cape Grisnez, to the E. N, E., is a flat, 2 miles in length, called the Anclim 
Bank, or Banc la Ligne, having from I to 5 fathoms on it at low water. In pro- 
ceeding towards the Cape, vessels may stop a tide near the bank, in from 10 to 17 
fathoms, good ground. 

From Cape Grisnez the east end of the Kidge bears N. W. } N. 9J miles, and the 
west end nearly W. by N. 12 miles. Between the Ridge and the shore are from 
20 to 30 fathoms ; the deepest water being near the Ridge. You may stand towards 
the shore into 7 fathoms, without danger.^ Here, as at Dungeness, the North Sea 
and Channel tides meet. 

From Cape Grisnez to the entrance of Boulogne is S.S. W. nearly 3 leagues. 
About a mile and a half to the southward of the Cape, in Si. John's Road, is an 
anchorage of 9 to 15 fiithoms, where ships lie secure from E. N. E., East, and S.E. 
winds ; but with the wind strong from S. W., West, or N. W., it is dangerous ; and 
as the ground for about a quarter of a mile from the shore is foul and rocky, be 
careful not to come within that distance, nor into less than 9 or 10 fathoms. Between 
this road and a point to the westward of Boulogne are several sunken rocksy some of 
which lie nearly half a mile from shore. 

The TOWN OF BOULOGNE is divided into the upper and lower town; the 
latter is commonly distinguished by the title of Boulogne sur Mer ; it lies along the 
shore, and is better built than the upper town. A considerable trade is now carried 
on at this port in fresh and salt fish, especially herrings and mackarel. which are 
caught in great numbers in the vicinity; its exports also are coal, salt and fresh 
butler, soap, and earthenware, as well as silks, linen and woollen stuffs, which are 
manufactured in the town. This place is also the channel of conveyance for Cham- 
paigne, Burgundy, and other French wines, to England. It is a favourite resort of 
the English, more than 6,000 having taken up their residence at this place since the 
peace. The return voyage from Boulogne to England is generally preferred to that 
from Calais, 

BOULOGNE HARBOUR has of late years been considerably improved; new 
piers have been built, and the bason much extended, it being now capable of con- 
taining many hundred sail of small vessels. Vessels may anchor off the harbour, at 
half or three-quarters of a mile from shore, in 6 to 9 fathoms. 

Two tide lights are exhibited on a scaffold upon the head of the western jetty ; the 
one elevated 3t> and the other 29 feet. They may be seen 2\ leagues off, and are 
kept up so long as there is sufficient water for admitting the vessels which frequent 
this port. A signal is made, by the burning of straw, so soon as the tide begins to - 
flow into the harbour. When there are SJ feet water on the bar, the first lantern is 
lighted, and at high water, a second lantern below the first. Both lights are extin- 
guished when there are only 8$ feet on the bar. 

A new entrance is now opened to the westward of the old one, the geoeral 
direction of which ia S, S. E. i E. by compass. TViia entrance is bounded by two 
jetties: the one to the weatward is solid up to the le'veX ol \k\^ N4%Xex\ SX\&\!ittQ«n 
^^/ to the length of 1970 English feet, and fo\Wa tYve \me ol iVieTwV^ %\MQic«\\KA 
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other to the eastward extends directly out, and the bottom of the intervening channel 
is 230 feet in width. This entrance, which is the only one used, is so easy, that cap- 
tains who have been once in, take no pilots, even at night. 

It is high water on full and change days at lib. Spring-tides rise 24 and neaps 
17 feet ; but these are the lowest tides, for when it blows from the westward, which 
is the case for three-quarters of a year, the springs rise to 28 feet, and the neaps to 
19 feet. Thus the sea rises here 24 or 28 feet, while in the neighbouring ports to the 
northward it rises only 16 or 19 feet. 

The coast from Cape Grisnez to the southward of Boulogne is lined with batteries^ 
and a lofty column is erected, near Boulogne, intended to commeraornte the victories 
of Buonaparte ; it is 160 feet high. 

Without the harbour lies the long bank, called the Bassure de Baas, which 
stretches, lengthwise, in a curve from Atnblsteuse to the S.S. W. and S. W. for 
more than 1 1 leagues. This bank is divided into two parts by a swashway of 9 fa- 
thoms, at 11 miles from the N.E. end. It is half a mile broad, and has upon it, 
generally, from 4 to 7 fathoms. Its shoalest part has about 17 feet or 3 fathoms 
upon it, and lies with the entrance of Boulogne nearly S. by £. distant 3 miles. To 
the southward, the depth gradually increases to 6 and 8 fathoms. Close to the 
western side of the bank are from 11 to 19 fathoms. With the pier head of Boulogne 
S. E. by S. you cross the bank in about 6 fathoms water. 

About 4 leagues W, by S. from the entrance of Boulogne lies a sand-bank, called 
the Eastern Vergoyer, on the shoalest part of which there are but 17 feet or 3 fa- 
thoms at low water. From this part Cape Grisnez bears N. E. by E., distant 
19 miles, and Dungeness, N. by W. 22 miles: it thence extends W. S. W. nearly 
6 leagues, and has from 10 to 15 fathoms on it. Near the north side are 20 to 25 fa- 
thoms ; and between it and the Bassure de Baas, from 15 to 26 fathoms. 

N. W. by W., distant 8 miles from the shoal part of the Eastern Vergoyer, lies 
another shallow bank, of about 2 miles in length E. N. E. and W. S. W., called the 
Western Vergoyer: this has 4\ to 5 fathoms on it, bears from Cape Grisnez W. J S. 
distant 23 miles, and from Dungeness S. f W. nearly 6 leagues. There are from 
to 8 fathoms close to it, and between it and the Eastern Vergoyer from 17 to 22 
fathoms. 

In a direct line between the Western Vergoyer and Cape Grisnez, and at the 
distance of 13 miles from the latter, lies a hank nearly 2 miles in length N. E. and 
S. W., called the Boulogne Middle: this has from 4 to 6 fathoms on it, lies S. f W. 
distant 5 miles from the S. W. end of the Ridge, and S. S. E. 17 miles from Dunge- 
ness, Between this Bank and the Ridge, there are 16 and 17 fathoms water ; close to 
its east side there are 25 fathoms, and between it and the shore, 28 fathoms : — 
between it and the Eastern Vergoyer, 24 to 26 fathoms ; and between it and the 
Western Vergoyer from 15 to 23 fathoms water. On its western side there are only 
from 9 to II fathoms to the distance of 1^ mile in a W. N. W. direction. 

On Point Alpreck, which is about one league to the S. W. of the entrance of 
Boulogne, there is a Jixed light, shown from the tower of an Old Semaphore. Its 
height is 154 feet 2 inches above the sea, and may be seen 4 leagues, in clear 
weather. 

From Boulogne to the River Chanche, or Harbour of Etaples, the distance is 
4 leagues. The land between is high, and has a white appearance. The harbour is 
dry at low water, and has several shifting banks at its entrance. 

On Point UOrnel, situated on the north side of the entrance to Etaples, is a 
h?^Tho\iT fixed light, which may be seen two leagues when the weather is clear. 

There are also two harbour lights at Touquet, on the south side of the Canche, 
which are 42 feet distant from each other ; they are fixed lights, elevated above the 
sea 52 feet, and may be seen 2\ leagues off. 

On Point de Beck, or de Haut Banc, at the mouth of the Authic, on the north 
side of the entrance, is a provisional fixed light, elevated 56 feet above the level of 
high water, and may be seen 6 miles off. 

ST. VALERY. From Etaples to the River Somme, upon which the town of 
St. Valery is situated, the distance is 6 leagues. The harbour of St, Valery is capable 
of receiving merchant- vessels, but its entrance is difficult, being barred by a large 
sand-bank, extending 2 miles to seaward, and on which the tide rises but 8 or 9 feet, 
although the vertical rise of the tide without ia itom ^ \.q ^ \^^\.. '\\sa\«.'^ \?*a.^ 
BBge in 18 along the southern shore, the depth o^ yiVyOcl \% ^wsX *X \"^^Oassol^^»^.^ss« 
water. It ia generally buoyed. 
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At Cayeux, on the south side of the entrance into the Somme, is a new tower, 
exhibiting a light elevated 01 feet above high water, which is intermitting, or varied 
hy flashes, I'hese flashes, having a duration of from 8 to 10 seconds, succeed each 
other every 4 minutes. The faint light, seen during the intervals, is preceded 
and followed by very short eclipses. In clear weather the flashes may be seen 
5 leagues off. 

In the southern passage of the Somme there is, at high water^ a depth of 22 to 24 
feet, but in the northern one not more than 8 or 9 feet with high tides. At the 
entrance it is high water, on full and change days, at I Oh. 30m. To the west of the 
lighthouse, vessels bound into the harbour generally anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, 
good ground. The flood-tide runs in the ofiing until eleven o'clock, and the stream 
sets about £. N . E. 

Off the coast, at unequal distances from the land, between Staples and St, Valery, 
in the River Somme, lie three long banks, namely — the Batfeur, Quemur, and 
Bassurelle, in a N. E. and S. W. direction, nearly parallel with each other ; neither 
of them is dangerous, the depth over them, from 6 to 8 fathoms, being nearly equal. 
Between are from 10 to 20 fathoms, gradual soundings. The Batteur is the outer 
one ; it lies ten miles from the land : the middle one is the Quemur ; and the inner 
one the Bassurelle, The latter is 6 miles in length, extending directly athwart the 
entrance of the Somme, at the distance of 5 miles. The soundings upon it are grey 
sand and broken shells. At the inner edge of the Bassurelle are 8 fathoms, and as 
you approach the Somme River, the water shallows to 5, 4, 3, and 2 fathoms. 

TREPORT. From the southern entrance of the Somme to Treport, the bearing 
and distance are S. W. J W. 8 miles. The shore all the way is sandy downs, and 
the land of a moderate height. The river at Treport is only capable of receiving 
small coasters, &c. Its entrance is narrow and very difficult. On the western jetty 
IS 2l fixed tide light, at the height of 26 feet, which may be seen 2 leagues off. 

From Treport to Dieppe the coast trends W. by S. 4 leagues and a half. The 
land is almost entirely white cliff. Soundings from 6 to 10 fathoms, sand and marl, 
within 6 or 6 miles of the coast. It is, however, to be observed, that at about 
3} miles W. by N. from Treport, lies a ledge of rocks of 7 or 8 feet, which extends 
to nearly 2 miles from the snore. Nearly 14 miles to the westward of Treport is a 
road, where ships, waiting for the tide to run into Dieppe, anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms, 
good ground, and well sheltered from easterly and southerly winds, but exposed to 
those from W. N. W. to N. E. This roadstead is westward of Dieppe, and opposite 
to a small church on the cliff, with a remarkable steeple, being the only one 
hereabout. 

DIEPPE. — When coming in from the sea towards Dieppe, which is situated in 
the bottom of a valley between two cliffs, two high Steeples and a large Castle will 
appear to the westward of the town. On the N. K. side of the town is the suburb 
Du Paulet, and two stone jetties, one on each side of the entrance to the harbonr. 
This harbour is rendered diflicult of access by the rapidity of the current, both in- 
wards and outwards. So soon as you have anchored in the road, if not before, you 
are visited by pilots, and a signal is made on shore when you may venture to^enter 
the harbour. But do not stay until the ebb makes out, as the rapidity of the current 
outward would render an attempt to enter extremely hazardous, if not impossible : 
a signal is made by the pilots on shore for that purpose. In the harbour, which is 
dry at low water, you will lie at the quay, well sheltered from all winds. 

Formerly the time of tide for entering this port was indicated by an intermittent 
light exhibited from a small tower erected 35 yards from the western jetty head, but 
since November, 1837, this has been changed to a fixed light, at 39 feet above the 
level of high water ; it may he seen 3 leagues off, and is kept lighted only while 
there are 10^ English feet at the entrance of the harbour. The tides flow here at 
half-past ten o'clock, and rise about 19 feet. 

Off Cape Lailly, which lies about A\ miles westward of D/eppe, the ground is foul 

to tiie distance of two miles from shore. Within half a mile of the rocks are 13 

fathoms ; in 14 fathoms you will go clear of all danger. A Lighthouse is erected 

upon this cape, at the distance of 5 miles from Dieppe. It stands at 80 fathoms 

from the edge of the cliff, facing a rock called Galere, the principal of those called 

,ihe Hacks ^ Lailiy, And bears a permanent revolving li^^ht, the edipses of which 

succeed each other every 80 seconds ; tbe light is 3Q5 feel ^Xjio^e \]kie level of the sea, 

^ojav be aeen 7 le^uea off. 

^T. VALERY EN CAUX lies about 10 mWea W . Ai^ ^ , ^tt«ik C«9e I-«U^^ ^ 
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the coast between tliese places is foul, g^ not any nearer to it than 14 fathoms. The 
coast between the same is a high white cliff, in which there are but two openings: 
Si. Valery stands in a third opening, and its harbour will contain about IK) small 
vessels, 5 or 6 of which may always lie afloat. At St, Valery is a tide light upon 
the western jetty, for the use of the fishermen. It may be seen at 3 leagues off. 
The spring-tides rise here, as at Dieppe, about 19 feet. 

FECAMP lies about 5 leagues W. i N. from St, Valery en Caux ; the high white 
cliff continues between these places, with several woods over it. There appears, 
inland, a number of Steeples, and three Valleys, which extend nearly to the shore. 
Fecamp is situated in a wide valley, and may be known by a church upon the 
edge of the shore, N. E. of the town. The entrance of the Harbour lies nearly 
S. E. and N. W., and vessels find easy access into it, unless with fresh winds from 
S. W. or W. There are two roadsteads before Fecamp^ named the Great and the 
Little : the Great Road lies opposite Criquebceuf, about 2 miles from the shore, and 
has 13 fathoms, clay bottom, mixed with sand, and exceedingly good : the Little 
Road lies over against the west side of the harbour, and has from 10 to 7 fathoms 
water. A fixed light is shown throughout the night on a tower erected upon the 
Monte de la Viei^ge, on the left of the entrance into the Port of Fecamp The light 
is 56 English feet above the surface of the ground, and 427 feet above the level of 
high water of equinoctial tides. It is visible, in fine weather, at the distance of 
7 leagues. There is also a tide light, at 262 feet from the extremity of the northern 
jetty, and at the foot of Monte de la Vierge, elevated 29 feet above the level of high 
water, and may be seen at 3 leagues off. On any part of the coast between St, Valery 
en Caux and Fecamp, vessels may stop a tide, in 9 or 10 fathoms ; the ground, a 
mixture of clay and sand, is good. 

From Fecamp to the north-westernmost pitch of Cape d* Antifer, or Cape de Caux, 
the bearing is W. I S., and distance 3 leagues. The coast all the way is a very high 
white cliff. Off this cape are rocks called Les Eguilies, which lie near the shore. 
The northernmost and southernmost are two high white sharp-pointed rocks, lying 
two miles from each other. The middle one is covered at high water. The flood- 
tide runs here, at the new and full moon, until 11 o'clock ; it sets E. N. £., and the 
ebb W. S. W. 

CAPE LA HEVE, on which two lighthouses are erected, is 12 miles S. W. J W, 
from Cape de Caux: at this cape the steep white cliffs terminate. About a mile 
W. S. W . from Cape la HSve is a ledge of rocks, called L* Eclat, on which, in common 
tides, are no more than 7 or 8 feet water. 

The two Light liouses on the cape are of freestone, placed on a level, and of equal 
height. Each tower is 56 feet high from the ground, and the lanterns 15 feet. They 
exhibit bright fixed lights, elevated 440 feet above the level of the sea, and may be 
seen 8 leagues off, and are so placed as not to be seen in a line by any vessels from 
the north, N. W., and West, in order that, when coming in for Havre, they may 
never be mistaken for the lighthouses of Lailly or Cape Barfieur, which stand 
singly. 

The tower nearest to Havre is at the distance of 50 fathoms from the edge of the 
cliff, and the other bears from it exactly N. £., distant 50 fathoms ; hence it follows, 
that ships making for Havre, will bring the towers in a line only from one point, 
which it will be very hazardous to do before half-flood, especially when near 
the coast. 

HAVRE lies 2i miles S. S. E. from Cape la Hive : the land all the way between 
is low, with numerous windmills. This Port is at the mouth of the River Seine, 
and is properly the sea-port of PARIS. The harbour, which lies within the walls 
o£ the town, extends east and west. The entrance is formed by 2 stone piers, on 
each of which is a tower. The longest jetty is on the western side ; at the end of 
which is a superior harbour light, elevated 23 feet, and visible 3 leagues off. 

In this harbour the water does not perceptibly ebb till three hours after high 
water : in consequence of this peculiarity fleets of 120 sail have often left it in one 
tide, and even with tiie wind against them. This uncommon effect is generally 
ascribed to the Seine, whose current, when the sea begins to ebb, crosses the pier- 
heads with such force, as to prevent the water in the harbour from running out, 
until the water without has fallen to a certain degree below it, which generally 
happens about three hours after high water. 

It has been remarked that, in this pari, at a\>o\iV. l\i^ IwW vai\<2^^\v^ ^\ >iw^\ss»Kss^ 
the eumnta are ao strong, and the winds so Vi\%\i, V\v«A. ^v^^ ^VxOx Vs;^^^^ v=^ 
[British Chasnbl,] "^ 
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in the roads are in danger of being lost in the mouth of the river, or driven 
against the coast. 

It is recommended to all who are bound into the port to take a piloty as they are 
always attending for that purpose, commonly as far off as Cape Barfieur^ unless the 
weather be so bad that they cannot get off ; in that case they go to the north side of 
the entrance and make signals, by which you may know when you may safely enter 
the harbour ; in doing which, take care to keep it always open, so as to see all the 
ships in it between the two towers : and thus steer in, passing nearer to the great 
tower on the larboard, than to the little one on the starboard side. ' 

There are two Roadsteads without the entrance of the river : the Great Roady 
which is a league and a half from the harbour, is 3 miles in extent from north to 
south, lying west from Cape la Hive ; and the Little Road, lying to the southward 
of the cape, half a league from the harbour. The two roads are separated by banks 
called the High Grounds of the Road and the Eclat Bank ; the Little Road being 
within, and the Great one without, these banks. 

In the Outer Road are 9 and 10 fathoms at low water. The inner one extends 
about three-quarters of a mile every way. Its bottom is clay and good ground, but 
so covered with pebbles and oysters, that ships which lie only one ti^e, generally 
moor, to avoid damaging the cables. Ships waiting for a tide, will, therefore, always 
prefer the outer to the inner road. 

The best anchorage is a league to the west of La Hive, on oazy ground, in about 
10 fathoms at low water, witli the Castle of Orcher (on a steep cliff 3 leagues to the 
eastward of Havre) a little open of Ingouville land to the northward of Havre, In 
bad weather a vessel may lie hei'e moored north and south with two anchors. 

Here the flood -tide sets as follow : the first two hours, South; the next two hours, 
S. £. ; the fifth hour. East; and during the remainder of the tide, it sets from 
N. E. toN.W. 

Should it be required to go into the Little Road at low water, either to wait for 
a tide or pilot, and should the wind permit, steer up between la Hive and I* Eclat, 
keeping the guard-house that stands on the Jettg of Havre, S.^.E, } E. in a line 
with the chapel, called Notie Dame de Grace, that stands a little to the westward of 
Honfleur. Continue in this direction until the coast to the northward of la fiive is 
shut in with that cape. Proceed next on a south course until half-way between 
la Hive and Havre, where you may anchor in from 3 to 4 fathoms at low water, but 
in danger of having the cables injured as before mentioned. 

If a wind prevailing from between S. S. W, and W. S.W., should prevent a 
vessel's going within I' Eclat, from the Great Road, she may sail in to the southward, 
between V Eclat and the Bank les Hauts, by keeping the castle of Orcher in one with 
the two towers of the gate of Ingouville, which appears joining to the northern part 
of the town, and steering thus until the land to the northward o{ Cape la Hioe be 
shut in with the cape, as before described. 

In any part of the channel within I' Eclat, vessels may anchor for a tide in from 
3 to 4 fathoms. 

SIGNALS AT HAVRE. By a regulation established in 1829, black balls, 
varying in position and number, are exhibited on a mast and yard, erected upon the 
N. W. jetty of Havre, to denote the depth of water, in French feet, which there was 
in the channel into the port during the previous tide, and which is made known from 
the following arrangement : — 

One hall, at either yard-arm, denotes 11 feet; two balls, one at each yard-arm, 
12 feet ; three balls, one at each yard-arm and one half-mast high, 13 feet. 

One ball at the mast-head, 14 feet ; two balls, one at the mast-head and one at 
either yard-arm, 15 feet; three balls, one at the mast-head and one at each yard- 
arm, 16 feet ; four balls, one at the mast-head one half-mast high, and one at each 
yard-arm, 17 feet. 

One ball at the mast-head and a pendant over it, 18 feet; two balls, one at the 

mast-head with a pendant over it, and a ball at either yard-arm, 19 feet ; three kails, 

one at the mast-head with a pendant over it, and one ball at each yard-arm, 20 feet ; 

four balls, one at the mast-head with a pendant over it, one ball at each yard-arm, 

and one ball half-mast high, 21 feet. 

TAe addition of 6 inches is shewn by a pendant at one of the yard-nniiB, 
These signals may be distinguished, with a comraon teleficoj^^ at tfhe diataoee of a 

^A^S''' * ^^^^"^ «n<^ » half from the har\K>\iT. 
^AHFLEUR, on the north side of tbeTW©T,\\eaa\K>\JLiami\«%\Aia»fw<wi%x^<A 
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Havre ; it has a fixed harbour light on Pointe du Hoe, elevated 26 feet above high 
water, and visible 6 miles oflf. There are also two small lights, which, kept in a line, 
lead into the port. 

HONFLEUR, on the south side of the Seine j lies 2 leagues S. S. E. from Havre. 
Between these places are several banks, some of which are frequently shifting : the 
largest is the Amfary the west end of which lies about a mile and a half S. W. by 8. 
from the entrance of Havre ; it extends nearly E. S. £. and W. N. W., about 6 miles 
in length, and near to the east end it is half a mile broad. The oilier banks lie 
nearer to the south shore ; one of them, called the Itatier, has its west end about 
5 miles N. W. by W. from Honfieur. This bank, and also the Am/art is in parts 
dry at low water. Between the Ratter and the little river of Touque, which is two 
leagues and a half to the W. S. W. of Honfieur ^ are several other hanks, also dry at 
low water. Between these hanks and the land, and also between them and the 
Amfar, is a passage ; but those who are not well acquainted should not attempt 
passing without a pilot, because the danger arising from the banks is much increased 
by the rapidity ef the tides. At Quillehcevf, about 4 leagues to the eastward of 
Honfieur, is a harbour light on the quay at the northern extremity of the point. The 
ships belonging to Havre, Honfieur, or Rouen, never enter this river without a pilot. 
The tide flows here, on change and full days, at half-past ten o'clock. Spring- tides 
rise from 20 to 25 feet, and neap-tides from 12 to 15 feet. From Havre to Rouen, 
one of the most considerable cities of France, the distance up the River Seine is 
about 22 leagues ; small vessels go up to Rouen* 

The River of Touque is frequented by no vessels larger than boats. Before its 
entrance lies the great bank called the TrouviUe, which lies nearly in the direction 
of the coast, and dries for nearly a league. There are several small ones about the 
entrance of the river. At the west side of the entrance of this river is a harbour 
light, and further in is a permanent one. The two lights brought in one, is the 
proper direction of the channel. 

From Cape la Hive to Cape Barfieur, on which is a high lighthouse, the course 
and distance are N. W. ^ W., about 17 leagues; and from Cape de Caux to Cape 
Barfieur, N.W. by W. J W., 19 leagues. The shore all along between Cape la 
Heve and Cape Barfieur is rocky and full of sands. The Bay formed between Cape 
de Caux and Cape Barfieur, is about 7 leagues deep : on the south and west parts of 
it are several small harbours, of which the most particular are Dive, 7 miles from 
Touque ; the River Orne, 5 miles westward of Dive, and Isigny, to the southward of 
Cape Barfieur. These are only capable of admitting vessels drawing about 7 or 8 
feet water. 

The land from Honfieur to Dive is very high ; but between are three valleys, by 
which it may be easily known. From Dive to the west of Orne the coast is all 
sandy downs ; at the extremity of these are three high steeples by which it may be 
easily known. 

There are two harbour lights at the River VOrne, both fixed and stationary; 
these are situated on the west side of the entrance, and bear N. 24° E. and S. 24° W. 
{nearly iV. E. and S. W, by compass) from each other, distant 3,609 feet The outer 
light stands on the Denes, near the Redoubt of Oy ester ham or Oystreham ; its eleva- 
tion is 39 feet, and may be seen 8 or 9 miles off, when the weather is clear; the 
inner light is placed upon the Church of Oyesterham, 91 feet 4 inches high, and visible 
4 leagues ; these two lights brought in one, lead directly into the channel. 

Above 2 leagues N.W. from the western point of the Orne River, and two miles 
from land, lie the dangerous rocks called the Share de Langrune. Between are 
other rocks, equally dangerous, called the Lion Rocks ; and to the west lie the rocks 
of Calvados, which stretch along the coast, and parallel to it, to the distance of a 
mile and a half from it, for nearly 3 leagues. They are partly uncovered with 
spring-tides. Approach no nearer to them than in 15 or 14 fathoms, as there are 
12 and 10 fathoms close to. 

It is high water here by the ground at nine, but in the offing at half-past ten 
o'clock. 

From two leagues west of OiTte River to that of Isigny, the land is of moderate 
height, and may be seen 6 or 7 leagues off. 

About 9} miles westward from the entrance of the River Orne, is the little port of 
CorsemU, with two jetties: on the western jetty is a Uaxho\n jwt^d l\^iv\.^^<Ks'%^s^*5S^ 
feet above high water, spring- tides, and may V» «eft\\ «X ^'Si ^iiaN»»R^ ^S. v«^Ns»sgMai 
ojB: Two milea to the westward of Cor wide \^ PoxiU ^^ V tv , wv v^sv^ %\a»«» 
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lighthoase, exbibiting a ligbt vaned htf flathes^ succeeding each other erery four 
minutes, and lasting 8 or 10 seconds ; this light is elevated 137 feet above the level 
o\ high water, spring-tides, and may be seen 5 leagues off. 

About 7 leagues westward of the River Ome, and nearly 5 miles eastward from 
Isiffny, is a fishing town named Port au Bessiriy where a number of boats may be 
seen, hauled up on the beach. Above it, within land, are two lofty woods, appearing 
like little hummocks. Four leagues westward from Port au Bessin is Grand Champ, 
both these are little fishing towns, and have small temporary lights for the use of the 
fishermen. 

Isigny is a small port on the eastern bank of the River Var, On the eastern side 
of its entrance is a ledpe of rocks stretching a mile and a half to sea, with from 7 to 9 
fathoms close to. They must, of course, be carefully avoided. 

ST. MARCOU. S. i W., 4 leagues from Cape Barfleur, and W. N. W. northerly, 
16 leagues from Cape la H^ve, lie the little islands called iS*.^. Marcou, They are of 
moderate height, and a vessel may sail round them, and even anchor within them in 
5 or 6 fathoms. A long bank extends from either end. The southern one, named 
Cardonnet, extends to the S. £. for nearly 6 miles, and has upon it from 2 to 5 
fathoms. The northern one extends nearly N, by W. 4 miles and a half, and has 
upon it from 3 to 4} fathoms. 

CAPE BARFLEUR. The land of Cape Barfleur is low, and has a small har- 
bour to the south-eastward of the lighthouse. The harbour is small and dry at low 
water. The entrance is easy : you need only keep in mid-channel ; but it is not fit 
for vessels of a greater draught than 9 or 10 feet. The flood-tide ofif Barfleur sets 
directly for the mouth of the Seine. 

Formerly a lighthouse was established on the point of a rock which forms Cape 
GatteviUe, and exhibited a bright fixed light ; but since April, 1835, the fixed ligl|t 
has been discontinued ; and instead of it, an intermittent light is now shown from a 
new lighthouse built about 67 yards S. W. from the old one. The new light is 
about 236 feet above the level of high water. A flash appears regularly every half 
minute^ which may be seen 8 leagues off in clear weather, but the light will not en- 
tirely disappear when within 4 leagues of it. At the entrance to Barfleur Harbour, 
there are two new harbour lights, on the larboard side, 32 feet above high water, 
which, brought in a line, show the direction of the channel. 

The Point of Cape Gatteville extends about three-quarters of a mile from Barfleur 
to the north, forming a very low rocky point, stretching 300 fathoms into the sea, 
and in a line with the steeple of the church of Gatteville, on the summit of the coast, 
which is very rocky. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS on the uses of the Lighthouses upon Cape Lailly, 
Cape la Hive, and Cape Barfleur. These lighthouses are so situated, that those 
coming from the northward for Havre, will immediately see the revolving light of 
Cape Lailly, which, in fine weather, can be seen till the flxed lights of la Hive ap- 
pear : ships going out of Havre, down channel, will not be long, after they lose sight 
of the lights of la Hive, before they perceive that of Barfleur, and ships coming from 
sea, for Havre or Dieppe, after they see the three lights of the Caskets, will soon 
perceive the light of Barfleur, which will direct them to the sight of the two lights 
of la Hive, or to that of Lailly, 

The position of the lights of la Hive is N. E. and S. W. by compass; ships to 
the northward, therefore, can never see them in a line : for if you descry a single light 
to the southward, without having previously seen the land, it cannot be any other 
than that of Barfleur or of Lailly ; and as the mistake would be very dangerous, it 
would be Improper to continue your course before you have sounded, to ascertain 
your situation. 

At an equal distance from the land, yon have water much deeper about Barfleur 

than near Lailly. From N. W. to North of Barfleur lighthouse, five or six leagues 

distance, are between 35 and 40 fathoms, coarse ground ; three or four leagues from 

the same lighthouse, between 28 and 30 fathoms, coarse gravel ; and very near the 

shore are between 20 and 22 fathoms, coarse brown sand ; but at Lailly, and at the 

same distance of five or six leagues from the N, W. to the N. E. of the lighthouse, 

are only from 20 to 24 fathoms, mixed ground, with pieces of reddish rocks, shells, 

eravel, nnd pebbles of various colours; and nearer the shore, between 2 and 4 

leaguea from the said iighthouse, you will find 18 and 20 fathoms, same ground as 

before. Yon may stand in to 1 5 or 16 f athoma "waXct \.o 1iX« ^'^X ^1 Laiftff j but it 

woaid be improper to come nearer the shore. 
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A ship from the westward, having ascertained the light of Barjleur, should not ap- 
proach nearer than 20 or 22 fathoms ; and if this ship be bound for Havre, or the Seine, 
after having descried the two lights of la HSve, she should make tacks from north to 
south, either to wait for day-light, or for the tide, and she should not come nearer the 
south land than 14 or 15 fathoms. When at the mouth of the Seincy you are not to 
bring the two lights of /a Hive in one, unless two-thirds of the flood at least is run. 

To sail from Havre for the Westward in the night, or in thick weather, steer about 
N. W. } N. or N. W, J N., frequently heave the lead, and keep, if possible, in 16 
or 18 fathoms. The ground between Havre and Barfleur is composed of black, red, 
and g^ey pebbles, like small beans, with very little sand. 

The little Harbour, or Port of la Hogue lies 7 miles to the southward of Cape 
Barfleur, It is dry every tide, but will admit of ships drawing 12 or 14 feet, and 
shelter them from all winds, except from £. S. E. to S. S. £., to which it is exposed. 
The bottom is clay, and the passage both in and out is easy. 

The Road of la Hogue lies to the southward of the harbour, and is said to be the 
best of any on the coast; you may anchor in from 5 to 9 fathoms at low water; the 
ground, a mixture of sand and clay, is very good. Ships may ride here secure from 
winds at North, N. W., West, S. W., South, and S. S, E., as the sea is never so 
tempestuous as to force them from their anchorage, if their ground-tackle be good. 
The tide flows here, on the change and full days, at three-quarters past 8 o'clock, 
and the water commonly rises about 16 feet. 

In coming either from the eastward or from the westward, do not approach nearer 
to Cape Barfleur than from 25 to 22 fathoms, as £, N. E. from the lighthouse, about 
2 leagues, lies a sunken rock, called the Granville, on which there are only 7 or 8 
feet at low water, spring-tides. The existence of this rock has been doubted ; it is 
best, however, to suppose that it exists, and to act accordingly. The tides are so 
very rapid round Cape Barfleur, that the violence of their current causes great 
spoutings, sometimes mistaken for breakers, and called the Race of Barfleur, 

Half way between Cape Barfleur and the islands of St, Marcou, at the distance of 
4 miles nearly from the nearest coast, lies a small bank, called the Banc de Fer, or 
Iron Batik, which has only 2 fathoms over it at low water, spring-tides. 

At La Hogue there are three small harbour lights, which are exhibited all night, 
in order to facilitate the entrance to the road. The first or northern one, is the Light 
of Reville on Point de Sait'e ; the second is on the southern extremity of Fort La 
Hogue ; and the third is on the mound, or rising land of Marsaline, These lights 
may be seen, in clear weather, 3 leagues oft*. 

CAPE LEVY is about 8 miles N, W. by W. | W. from Cape Barfleur; the 
coast between rounds to the northward, and is so foul, that a ship of any consider- 
able draught should not come into less than 22 fathoms, as that depth is not more 
than half a mile from the rocks, which lie more than 2 miles from shore. About 
4^ miles E. ^ S. from Cape Levy, and one mile from the shore, lies the Grand Renier 
Rock, and North, 1^ mile from this rock, is a bank with only 4 fathoms on it. 

On the meridian of Cape Levy, more than a mile distant, is La Pierre Noire, or 
the Black Stone, with a small shoal of 7 feet close to it ; on the north side of the 
Cape are several broken rocks, the northernmost of which is called Le Bierock, with 
a beacon on it. This beacon kept in a line with Fort du Roule, will clear the rocks 
and shoals to the north-eastward of the Cape. 

In the bight on the western side of Cape Levy, is good sandy ground, where 
vessels may anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms, and be sheltered from all winds, between 
£. S.E.audS. W. 

CHERBOURG lies nearly 7 miles W. | S. from Cape Levy, The road is formed 
by a breakwater or mole, 2 miles long, founded on sunken cones, intended to render 
this a secure station for line of battle ships. At each end of this mole is a passage of 
half a mile wide, and near to its centre a small fort, called Fort Central, on which is 
a tower exhibiting a revolving light, at intervals of three minutes. Each flash will 
last 4 or 5 seconds, and will be followed by a short eclipse ; a faint light will then 
appear for 2} minutes, and after another short eclipse there will be another flash, &c. 
This light is 65 feet above the level of high water, at spring-tides, and will be visible 
ID clear weather, at the distance of 3 leagues. 

Two miles £• N. E. i £. from the town of Cherbourg, lies the rocky island called 
I$le Pelee, Two heads of this isle are always above water, and vi^^w c^Vk!^ i^l ^^5^<^ 
two lifjiAis are ahawD, which are intended to sex\e ?is ^ ^\^^ Xa N^-aas^^ ^vNaxxs^^ 
between the island and the east end of tlie dike, TYiei^ *\* xio ^^«v\\^|,\i'5NwviXSN.^sstf 
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the land, except at high water, and then only with small vessels ; but it may be safely 
passed on the side next the sea in 5 or 6 fathoms. 

The Road of Cfterbourg lies directly before the town ; the best anchorage is along 
the southern side of the mole or dike, in 8 or 9 fathoms, at low water. The bottom 
being fine sand, is good for holding. From the Isle Pelee to Point Querqueville, the 
distance is about 4 miles ; and between is the before-mentioned dike or tnole. The 
N. £. entrance is protected by a fort on Pelee, and t|ie N. W. by another on Quer- 
queville, \ fixed light has been established on Point Querqueville to direct a vessel 
entering by the western passage ; by keeping the light S. W. by W. i W., until 
Pelee Lights appear in a line, when she will be in the direction of the Mole Head, 
and may thence round to the eastward into the harbour. The water rises in the 
harbour, on full and change days, about 20 feet. 

When approaching Cherbourg, in clear weather, there will be seen at the same 
time the revolving light on Fort Central, the fixed light of Querqueville, and the two 
fixed lights at Pelee Isle ; but from their different characters and positions, there will 
be no danger of mistaking them. 

A small harbour light, of a red colour, is shewn from a turret on the eastern jetty 
of the port, at 10 metres (33 English feet) above the level of high water, spring-tides, 
which may be seen, in fine weather, at the distance of a mile beyond the two passages 
into the road. 

From the Point du Hommet, N. W. oi Cherbourg, to Cape la Hague, the coast 
stretches N. W. a little northerly, 4 leagues. The land is low and rocky near the 
coast; but about half a league from the shore it rises. Off Cape la Hague, and also 
along the coast to the eastward of it, are a number of small islands, with several 
sunken rocks, some of them more than a mile from the land, which renders it dan- 
gerous to approach within 2 or 3 miles of the shore. On the Gros de Raz Rock, 
near Cape La Hague, a lighthouse has lately been built, exhibiting a bright fixed 
lights elevated 176 feet above the level of high water, and may be seen, in clear 
weather, at the distance of 7 leagues. Cape la Hague lies about 9 leagues 
N. W. by W. i W. from Cape Barfleur : between, the tide flows, on the change and 
full days of the moon, from half after seven to eight o'clock ; and the flood continues 
to run in the ofling until half-past ten. The stream of flood sets along shore S. £., 
and the ebb N. W. 



THE ISLANDS OF ALDERNEY, GUERNSEY, AND JERSEY, 

SERCQ, &c. 

TkESCRIPTION. The above Islands are situated on the coast of Normandy, in 
^^ what is commonly called the Gulf of Avranches, and between the Cape la Hague 
and the Isles of Brehat. They are under the authority of the British Government. 

ALDERNEY. This island is about eight and a half miles W. N. W. from Cape 
la Hague, running in nearly an east and west direction, and being three apd one-third 
miles long, and one mile broad ; its shores are encircled with numerous rocks, both 
above and under water. St, Anne*s Town is situated about the middle of the island, 
and about one-third from its western end, having a direct communication with the 
road of Braye, which is the principal port of this island ; it is a tide harbour, with a 
pier on its western side, 26 feet high, and 408 in length, but it affords little shelter in 
bad weather. The road before the port has a fine sandy bottom, with from 5 to 10 
fathoms water, but the anchorage is not safe in the winter season. The Port of 
Lonyy is situated on its southern side, and not far from the eastern end of the island, 
having on the western side Fort Essex and a signal post. Aldemey may be discerned 
in fine weather at the distance of 5 leagues, but Cape la Hague may commonly be 
seen before Alderney is visible. Between the island and the Cape, is the Race of 
AJdemey, which is deep, and clear of dangers, except what is occaaioned by its 
r/olent tides during heavy gales of wind, and manners should not then attempt it, 
valeaa the wind and tide go together ; when that \» t\ie caa^, \t \ft»?§ \» ^^Mumd with 
sreat skfety. There are some sunken rocks oiX tbe ^.^. «\\«l <»l ^itaft SjAwdA -^ ^fiwa 
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furthest out is the Blanchai'd, with from 4^ to 12 fathoms on it, lying a mile E. S. E. 
from the east point of the island. About a mile S. E. from the S. W. end, and within 
a quarter of a mile from the shore, is the Coquelihou Rocks, and W. \ S., half a mile 
from the latter, are the Noire Pute Rocks, 

About a mile to the N. W. of the western part of Alderney, is the eastern part of 
a cluster of rocky islets, called the Burhou Rocks ; there are channels between them 
for small vessels. At their western end is the Ortach^ standing high above the water, 
being steep to, clear to the westward, and making like a hayrick. About one mile 
and a third £. \ S. from the Orlack, is the Bur/iou, which is the largest of the col- 
lection ; the northernmost of the cluster is the Verd Tete, The mark to clear the 
whole of these rocks to the northward is the Casket Rocks their own apparent breadth 
open to the northward of Verd Tele, bearing W. J N, 

The channel between this group of rocks and the island of A Iderney is called the 
Passage du Singe, and is in its narrowest part only } of a mile broad, the depths 
being from 9 to 16 and 18 fathoms. 

West, distant 10 miles from Cape la Hague, and about \{ league south from the 
town of St» Anne, is the N. E. end of the Ckole Bank ; it thence extends S. W. by W. 
about 6 miles, and has only 10 feet on its shoalest part (near the middle) at low 
water, spring-tides. There are 9 or 10 fathoms on each end, shoaling gradually 
towards the middle, and from 16 to 20 fathoms close to it. It lies nearly in a line 
from the middle of the Race to the Great Russel Channel, The shoal part of this 
bank lies with the east end of Aldef^eg, bearing N. E. J N, 7^ miles, and the S. W, 
end of the same N. by E. 6| miles ; near this spot the depths are 5 fathoms, increas- 
ing toward the extremities of the bank, northward and southward, to 10 and 12 
fathoms. 

THE RACE OF ALDERNEY. Ships falling in with Guernsey, in gales of 
wind from the N. W. and W. N. W., when unable to get round the Caskets or to 
reach the road of Guernsey, (the wind often backing to the S. W. and blowing hard,) 
ought to avoid getting in the race on an ebb tide ; but should endeavour to lay to, 
until the beginning of the flood, for by so doing, they will have smooth water through 
it, let it blow ever so hard. But when the tide and wind are at variance, the sea 
becomes so violently agitated, that the stoutest vessels will become endangered, for 
the Race is then tremendous, and of considerable extent, being from 3 to 4 miles 
long, but with deep water all over it ; it is high water in the stream, at half after ten 
on full and change days. The best way will be, always to keep as near mid-channel 
as you can, with a fair wind ; and with a turning one, to be careful how you pass 
the Cape la Hague, off which there is now a lighthouse, described in page 134, giving 
that a berth of a full mile. Do not go nearer to Alderney thdm half a mile. The tide, 
with great springs, runs N. E. and S. W. with the velocity of eight miles an hour. 
A similar caution must be adopted when coming from the eastward, for the flood runs 
as strong as the ebb ; and deep laden vessels ought to be particularly guarded. 

Overfalls and Ripplings. These are so numerous about the vicinity of these 
islands, that a description will be useless. Some of these, over shallows, may be 
dangerous, while others are perfectly safe ; the mariner's best security is by avoiding 
them altogether. We have already noticed those of the Race of Aldeimey, which, 
though alarming, are not otherwise dangerous. As you approach the Great Russel 
Channel, there are other overfalls, which, in spring-tides and S. W. gales, are truly 
frightful, especially in the night, but there is no danger, and you will soon get over 
them, for they are never broad ; a vessel heavy laden will do well always to secure 
the hatchways. The overfalls at the N. W. point of Sercq are safe, and ships may 
pass very near to the point of the island without the least danger. Off the Caskets 
are also strong ripplings and overfalls, but no danger. 

The CASKETS. AboutSJmilesW.N.W. from OritfcA, and 5J miles N.W. by W. 
from the west point of Aldei*ney, lie the Caskets, a cluster of rocks, about a mile 
in circumference, some above the water, and many below it. On the largest of the 
former stand three lighthouses, in a triangular form, exhibiting lights upon the r«- 
volving principle, and presenting alternately a bright ray of light in every direction, 
at 120 feet above the mean level of the sea. Upon a S. E. by E. bearing these lights 
will appear as two, and may be seen in clear weather 5 or 6 leagues off. The N. £. 
and S. £. lights are in one when bearing S. W. by W. The northernmost of the 
rocks, off the north end of Aldemey and the Caskets^ bear ftocci e«A\\. ^^^"^ \nr%^c« 
E. by S. and W. bv N. They are clean a\id a\ft«^ \o, va^ «3fe«sv^'^Vis&toS5K»». -^ 
round; line of hsLitLe ships may ride alongside oi \\i^m, ^wNa&xiNas^'^ Ks^^C&sxt %««» 
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side. Between tbe rocks to the westward and the lights is deep water ; and vessels 
may pass amongst them all ; the velocity of the tide occasions the sea to ripple, but 
all is safe and clean. Ships unable to weather on either side, may pass within the 
distance of an oar's length, in perfect safety : the passage to the westward is half a 
mile wide, but keep close to the Caskets as possible, and you need not fear any 
thing. There are two boat harbours at the Caskets, one on the S. W. side, the other 
on the N. E. ; that to the S. W. is so formed by nature, that a frigate might lie in it 
the same as if it was in a dock. Steps are cut in the rock, and convenient means 
provided for hauling up a boat; but the N.E. harbour is not so compact. Boats 
approaching the Caskets have signals shown to them, declaratory of which harbour 
they are to land at ; thus a red flag will direct you to the N. E. and a blue flag to the 
S. W. Should you be so imprudent as to neglect, or act contrary to their directions, 
you will, in all probability, be lost. Having landed, and climbed over a few rugged 
rocks, you will perceive a small village, and the three lighthouses ; the two soutlrern- 
most are distant from each other about 50 feet, in an £. and W. direction ; that to the 
northward is the highest by 20 feet, and is erected upon the highest part of the rock, 
150 feet distant: a triangular wall encloses the whole, forming an agreeable parade. 
There are two sally ports ; the eastern one leads to a telegraph, which is fixed against 
the eastern wall, and faces the Island of Aldertiey ; the two lower lights are about 
50 feet above the level of the sea, and visible in clear weather, particularly with an 
easterly wind, full four leagues; but in winter seldom more than two leagues, and 
that only with a steady look out. These three lights, as before observed, revolve; 
they will show one, two, and three lights, in the course of three minutes ; then they 
become dull for one minute, and immediately afterwards all three will be brilliant 
again. These being the only triple lights throughout the channel, cannot possibly be 
mistaken ; and the above appearance takes place all round, to the distance of 6 or 7 
miles. Whenever they bear east, and you are bound up channel, you should steer 
to the northward ; but if they should bear south, then be assured you are at a 
distance from all the dangers of the Channel Islands, Should they bear north, then 
depend upon it, you are among the islands. G uernsej/ wiW bear from S.S.W. to 
S. W. from you, and Alderney will be to the north-eastward ; should such be the 
case, endeavour to steer to the N. W. or get into Guernsey by daylight, always 
taking care of tbe flood-tide. 

Tbe PASSAGE DU SINGE lies between Burhou and Alderney ; it is about 
2\ miles in length, and in the narrowest part, which is between Burhou Island and 
the Corbet Rock, is not more than half a mile wide, clear of rocks. The tides set 
directly through this passage, about E. N.E. andW. S.W.: springs run 7 knots. 
S. S.\V. distant \\ mile from Ortachy lies a rock called Pierre an Vrach. This rock 
is to be seen only at low water, spring-tides, and in form and size is like a boat : near 
it are 16 fathoms water. In sailing through the Singe Passage , you may go within 
pistol shot of the Island Burhou, and also of the Corbet Rock : the latter lies on the 
Alderney side of the passage. 

The PASSAGE D'ORTACH, between the Caskets and the Ortach, is not so safe 
as the Singe Passage, nor is it used, except in cases of necessity, for in case of a 
calm, the various settings of the tides, between the Caskets and Guernsey, make it 
dangerous. In going through this passage, be careful to keep well to the eastward 
towards Ortach, in order to avoid the sunken rocks called Le Quest, extending nearly 
H mile to the eastward of the Caskets, and appearing at half-ebb. From the Caskets, 
Cape la Hague bears S, £. by £. 4 £. distant 5| leagues; and the N.E. point of 
Guernsey S. W. ^ W. 4^ leagues. Five miles S. W. i W. from the Caskets, is the 
middle of the Susurouais Bank, on which part are 8 fathoms, and from 12 to 16 on 
tbe ends. 

CASKETS IN THE NIGHT-TIME. If, in running up channel, you should fall 
in to the southward of the Caskets m the night, after you have the light N. N. £. from 
you, steer E. by S., E.S. E., or S. E. by £. according to the distance you are from 
them : 9 or 10 miles will lead you into the opening of the Race of Alderney, which 
is very clean, excepting that from Cape la Hague, upon the coast of Normandy, there 
lie several rocks at tbe distance of more than a mile from the shore.* It is Ukewise 
safe, except in a gale of wind with a weather tide, when the sea breaks dangerously, 
for upon the springs, the tide runs here from 6 to 7 miles an hour. 

■ * A Ziffkfhause ia erected on a Rock called Gros du RAz^xvevt Ca^e la H«««<^« ^hlch is 
described in page 1S4. 
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GUERNSEY ISLAND lies I6i miles W. S. W. 4 W. from Alderney. The land 
on the north side is moderately elevated, and rises gradually towards the south. 
Guernsey is almost encompassed with rocks ; the most remarkable of which are the 
Hanois on the west side ; and the Brayesy with many others, on the N. W. side : to 
the eastward are the Isles of Herm^ Jethou^ Serk, and others : these are themselves 
surrounded with a number of other rocks. On the S. S. E. point of Guernsey a 
tower or column is erected in honour of the Governor, Sir John Doyle ; it is very 
remaiiLable, being 100 feet in height from the base, and 408 feet above the surface 
of the sea. This tower will be only partly seen when in a S. E. direction, but from 
E. to N. N. E., it will be wholly in sight to the distance of 7 leagues. 

The Island of Guernsey is about 8 miles long, from N. E. to S. W. and 4 i broad ; 
its circumference, at low water, being computed at 30 miles, containing about 
16,000 acres ; its population is 20,000. The country, during spring and summer, 
wears a most beautiful appearance ; its elm trees are considered to equal any in the 
world. The town of St Pierre or St, Peter's, which is situated on the eastern side 
of the island, is the capital of the island, and built upon several hills, intersected by 
gardens, forming, as you approach from seaward, a fine appearance. The harbour 
Bes below the town, and the sea, at high water, washes the walls of the houses, which 
are mostly built of the Guernsey stone, a blue granite, and from four to eight stories 
high. The entrance of its port is formed by two stone piers, 35 feet high, and it is 
100 feet wide at the top of the piers, and 68 feet wide at the surface of the water, being 
well protected by the Castle Cornet , a fortress erected upon a rock, and defended by 
batteries on all sides. Port George occupies a commanding eminence, at a short 
distance to the southward of the town. The roadsteads are also on the east side of 
the Island, and there are two channels by which ships may come into them from the 
eastward and northward, called the Great and Little Russel. The south coast, and 
also part of the eastern shore, is one continued rocky ctiff, rising 270 feet, almost 
perpendicularly from the sea. The island is well watered, although none of its 
streams are considerable; the soil is fertile.; even the steep cliffs are covered with 
verdure down to the water's edge ; but there is no forest wood, the natives using a 
marine plant called vrac, both for fuel and manure. The market is well supplied 
with fish, meat, vegetables, and fruit ; the breed of horses is considered to be poor, 
but their cows are in universal demand. Pigs are numerous, and hogs attain a very 
great size ; but their sheep and fat oxen are chiefly brought from England or the 
adjacent coasts of France, from whence also the principal part of their poultry is 
obtained. The productions of the island, generally speaking, are barely suflicient 
for the consumption of its inhabitants, their exports are therefore but few, and con- 
sist of a few cows, which are sent to England at great prices, and its granite, which 
is chiefly used for paving footpaths. The language of the natives is generally French, 
badly pronounced, or a kind of broken English. • 

SERK, or SERCQ. This is a small island dependant on Guernsey, from which 
it is separated by two channels, called the Great and Little Russel ; between them is 
the Island of Herm. Its southern end bears from Castle Cornet S. E. \ S. distant 
nearly 7 miles ; it is about 2{ miles long and 1} mile broad, at its widest part, and 
surrounded by many small islands and rocks : the largest of these is called the Island 
Brecqhou or Marchand, and lies on its western side. These islands and the dangers 
adjacent have been the cause of many fatal shipwrecks, few of the crews having ever 
escaped with their lives ; but these dangers may be overcome by attending to the 
leading marks and run of the stream ; so that Sercq may protect vessels from any 
wind. Strangers falling in with Sercq Island in thick and hazy weather, may know 
it by its height and the flatness of its summit, and by its four mills, two of which are 
in ruins, and two in activity : the shores all round it are iron-bound, and the cliffs 
are from 300 to 400 feet perpendicular. About two- thirds from the northern point 
of the island the coast bends inward, almost dividing the island into two parts, there 
being only a narrow causey which joins them together : the northern part is com- 
monly called the Great Sercq, and the southern part the Little Sercq. About a 
quarter of a mile W. N. W. from the rocky islets called the Burons, on the east side 
of Sercq, is the spot called Le Creu, where small vessels land their goods, when the 
weather will permit ; between the Burons and Sercq is a passage called Le Goulet^ 
which dries htilf way across at low water; the tides setting through it with great 
rapidity. Nearly half a mile from the south poiul ot W^ LxUU Scvtv^s^^^ \I ^^"* 
a bi^b rock ; there ia a channel between t\\emiot\iO^\.%,>aw\. wovv^^^x ^^^^iT^^^ 
jroa have the aiove appearances, you wiW Te«A\A^ tesio^xvo.^ SeY^<V* ^^^'^^^^^ 
[British Chansel,] ^ 
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bears north of yon, Jersey will be to the south, Guernsey to the N. W.,aiid Aldemey 
N. £. ; then, if desirous of getting^ into the English Channel^ you will pass through 
the Race of Aldemey ; calculating the tide, take the first part of the flood, and with 
a good westerly breeze you will, in 6 hours, be clear of all dangers ; but if desirous 
of going to Gtiernsey, make a signal for a pilot, and one from Sercq will immediately 
attend. 

In sailing to the eastward of Sercq, you must be careful of a dangerous sunken 
rock, which lies 2 miles S. E. | E. from Buron Rocks, over which, at low water, 
there are only 6 feet water : it is called the Blanchard, To avoid this, you will keep 
the ruins of the old mill in the middle of Great Sercq, in sight from the deck, and yon 
will pass it to the eastward in safety ; but shut it out of sight, and you will be inshore 
of the danger. When you are to the southward of it, the Point Chateau will be a 
handspike's length open to the southward of La Conchee Rock, bearing N. W. { W. ; 
and when to the northward, the northern bluff land of Herm Island will be open 
to the north-eastward of the Bee du Nez, at the north point of Sercq. bearins: 
N.W.JN. F- V, B 

HERM, JETHOU, and its adjacent islets lie to the westward of Sercq Island, 
and divide the Great from the Little Russel Channels ; sheltering the anchorage of 
Guernsey Roads from the N. E. to the S. £. Herm Island is very fertile, and has 
many houses, a mill, and two beacons upon it. The fire or alarm beacon, towards 
the North, is 214 feet above the level of high water, neap-tides, and the base of the 
mill 198 feet. 

Jethou is a much smaller island than Herm, and lies to the south-westward of it : 
there is a channel between them, very well calculated for boats, but not at all adapted 
for ships. To the northward of Jethou is the small islet of Crevichen, attached to 
each other by a shingly causey, which is covered at half-flood. Herm and Jethou 
islands are both fertile, a«d in summer remarkably pleasant ; they are much fre- 
quented, and aflbrd a complete shelter to the Roads of Guernsey ; there is good 
anchorage between them, where a small vessel may ride protected from all winds 
except those from between S. W. and East. The best entrance is from the eastward. 
These roads are protected in almost every direction, have a convenient depth of 
water, from 6 to 14 fathoms, the ground holds well, and the outlets are both safe and 
commodious. Numerous rocks continue to the north-eastward of Herm, full 3 miles ; 
the outermost of these is the Bonne Grune, a rock with 9 feet water aver it ; this 
lies E. ^ N. from the northern end of Herm, from which it is distant rather more 
than 3 miles. 

There are two channels, through one of which vessels bound to the Road of St. 
Peter* s, in Guernsey, must pass; these, as before observed, are divided by the 
islands of Herm and Jethou, which we have just described ; the southernmost is 
called the Great Russel, and runs between the islands Serk and Herm ; the northern- 
most, or the Little Russel, is situated between Herm and Guernsey, 

THE GREAT RUSSEL is bounded on its N. W. side by a great assemblage of 
rocks, called the Amfroques, the Longue Pierre, the Goden, the Noire Pute, La 
Gouhinierre, ^c, : and on the S. E. side, by some rocks extending from the north 
point of Sercq, the islet of Brecqhou, $-c. This is the most convenient channel for 
large ships generally, and especially those from the eastward, it being more than two 
miles broad, with great depth. 

When going through the Race of Aldemey for the Great Russel, steer W. S. W., 
leaving the island Herm on your starboard hand. If you intend to pass through the 
Deroute, a channel between Sercq and Jersey, steer the same course through the 
Race as before, and leaving Se^xq on your starboard side, keep about a leagtie from 
it, in order to avoid a sunken rock called the Blanchard, which bears S, £. by E, 
from the Old Mill on Sercq Island, at the distance of 2 miles from the island, and is 
seen at low water spring-tides only. 

The first danger in entering the Great Russel from the northward, is the Bonne 

Grune, lying a mile B. by S. from the Grand Amfroque, This may be avoided by 

passing 1 ^ mile to the eastward of the Grand Amfroque, or by keeping the west 

point of Brecqhou or Isle Marchand to the westward of S. W. by S., or the western 

extreme of Little Sercq, open to the eastward of eastern end of Breeqhou Isle, 

healing 8, S. W. i W,, until Fort le Mar chant in Guernsey comes open to the 

southward of the Grand Amfroque, You may then steer towards the Nwre Pute, 

^^h Jies about a mile to the eastward of Herm; keeip A\i\» on \\i^ «\M\M>«xd bow, 

9JHfpassitat not less than a quarter of a mile distance \ Wieii %\ftwt ^.^ *\sp|^ A'^ ^> 
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until St, Martin*t Poini^ comes open to the southward of the Gouhinierre^ a large 
rock lying half a mile south from Jetkou. Proceed with this mark on until Vale 
Castle in Guefiisey bears N. W. by N., and touches the S. W. end of Herm ; thence 
steer W. S. W. for 2 miles, which will lead you to an offing from the south end of 
the bank. The rocks on the S. E. side of Herm will be avoided by keeping the 
Grand Amfroque N. E. J_E., its own apparent breadth open to the eastward of the 
Selle Rocque on the S. E. side of Herm ; you may keep this mark on until St. . 
Martin's Church Steeple is in one with the Martello Tower in Fermain Bay^ bearing 
N, W. f W., when you will be clear of all Herm Rocks, the southernmost of which 
is called Les Tetes d*Aval, and may proceed to Guernsey Roads, as hereafter 
directed. 

In sailing through the Great Russel, you may approach within a quarter of a mile 
of Sercq Island without danger, as there are no rocks but those which are seen above 
water, until you get near the west point of Brecqhou Island, close to which are the 
Givaude Rocks ; but as they do not lie more than a quarter of a mile from the island, 
they will not be in the way, in case, from contrary wind, you should be obliged to 
turn in. The channel is quite clear for nearly three miles. 

There is a sunken rock in the Great Russel called La Grune, over which there is, 
however, never less than 30 feet water: it lies 2| miles S. S. W. ^ W. from the Noire 
Pute, and 1} mile W. N. W. i W. from the N. W. point of Brecqhou Island: its 
marks are the Noire Pute in a line with the easternmost Amfroqae, bearing 
N. N,E. } E., and VaU Castle in one with the S. W. low point of Jethou, bearing 
N. by W. } W. 

THE LITTLE RUSSEL. This is the channel leading to and from the Guernsey 
Roads, running between that Island and the Islands of Herm and Jethou, with the 
chain of rocks extending to Amfroque, on the eastern side; and the rocks called 
Brayes, at the N.E, point of Guernsey, with others which continue to line the 
eastern coast of the island on the eastern side : these rocks on both sides have con- 
siderable vegetation upon them, and between them are innumerable other rocks; 
their boundaries run nearly parallel with each other, and form the passage. The 
channel is about 4 miles in length and one mile in breadth. The course from La 
Hague to the Little Russel, is more westerly than it is to the Great Russel; 
it is more difficult of access to strangers than the other. In proceeding from 
the Race, leave the Amfroques to the eastward, taking care not to come nearer to 
them than If mile, in order to avoid foul ground that runs off to the N. E. from the 
Petit Amfroque. About J of a mile N. W. from the Grand Amfroque, lies a 
sunken rock called Les Boufresses. On the west side of the entrance of this channel 
are small islands or rocks called Les Brayes, the Flatfougeres, Sfc, which you must 
leave on your starboard hand. The mark to go just clear of them is the north point 
of Herm Island, (a low sandy point) about a hand-spike's length open of the south 
end of Little Sercq, S. ^ E, When you are in the fair way between the Amfroques 
and the Brayes, steer in until you bring St. Martin's Point a sail's breadth open of 
the Pyramid on Brehon Rock ; this mark will carry you through, between Roustel 
Rock and Rousse, On the Rousse Rock an iron Beacon is fixed, representing the 
flukes of anchors in form of a Cross ; and the Pyramid on Brehon Rock is 20 feet in 
height, and may be seen half way from the Caskets. 

Near the Roustel or Russel Rock a large black buoy is placed, with '* Guernsey, 
1815,'* on its bottom, in white letters on a red ground ; it lies close to the south 
head of the dangers of the rock and all its sunken heads, and rides about 18 feet 
distant therefrom. The danger extends in a N. E. direction from the buoy about 
120 fathoms, therefore, to avoid it, the buoy should not be approached nearer than 
150 fathoms in that direction, but in all others it may be approached to the distance 
of 60 fathoms. This is the most dangerous rock in the Little Russel : it lies about 
one quarter of a mile N. N. W, from the Rousse, 

When past the Rousse Rock, which you leave on the larboard side, steer more 
westerly, and get the lowest part of St, Martins Point open to the westward of 
Brehon, which you should pass at the distance of 2 cables' length to the westward of, 
by which you will avoid a sunken rock, never seen above water, called La Grune au 
Rouge, on which a red buoy is placed, the marks for which are, Crevichon Peak and 

» 

♦ Close to this Point is a high rock caVLed Long^ P\etT«, ^xi ^>kvs2si N& ^ ^'wx^^va^xa. 
BettcoD, with a, crosa at the top. ^c. 
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Brehou Pyramid in one, and the Rouste Rock and LongvLe Pierre in one, bearing 
about E. \ N. This Longue Pierre lies about one mile and one-sixth north-eastward 
from Herw Island, and appears like a ship under sail. Continue to run with the 
former mark until you have brought the Old Mill on Sercq in a line with Crevichon 
small peak; you will then be clear of the Grune au Rouge, Now steer towards the 
east end of Castle Cornet, by which you will avoid sunken rocks, called Le Boen 
Agenor, on the starboard side ; and when the Old Mill comes open of the south part 
of Jethou, you will be to the southward of these rocks, and may steer for either the 
Great or Little Road; if to the latter, you must give a berth to the Sardreite Rock, 
as hereafter directed. 

S/tould a Ship, after having entered the Little Russel, between Rouste and Roustel, 
he obliged to turn to windward, in order to get into the road, care must be taken, 
when standing to the westward, not to bring Bre/umnet on with St, Martin's Point, 
and in standing to the eastward, not to bring Brehon Obelisk on with St. Martin's 
Point ; the former will keep you clear of Roustel, and the latter prevent your getting 
upon the Genettes rocks. These rocks lie between Rousse and Brehon, and may be 
avoided by keeping St, Martin's Point a sail's breadth open to the westward of 
Brehon, The Angloises or Flatfougeres, lie about } of a mUe to the south-eastward 
of the Braye : the mark to avoid them is the Town Church open to the eastward of 
Vale Castle, 

In the fair Channel of the Little Russel are 8 or 9 fathoms at low water, spring- 
tides ; the first of the flood- tide runs towards Herm Island, and the beginning of the 
ebb sets to the N. N. W. 

The Western Passage of the Little Russel lies between the Roustel and le Plat 
or Flat Rock, on the latter of which a beacon was erected in IB15, standing on the 
S. E. point of the rock ; it is distinguished by cross trees, with a basket over them, 
and a cross at the top. This beacon ought not to be approached by large vessels 
nearer than 2 cables' length, to avoid a dangerous sunken head lying in about an 
E. S. £. direction from it ; but ships ought to keep mid-channel wiUi a leading wind, 
and with a turning wind not to exceed two-thirds the distance from the Roustel Buoy, 
In the event of s/iipwreck, the beacon on the Flat Rock has steps affixed to ^t, and is 
otherwise so constructed as to afford means of saving lives. On the buoy of the 
Roustel Rock similar means have been adopted. 

Mr. Dechamps says, *' Ships working down from the northward are to take notice, 
tliat the two channels in this passage are equally safe ; namely, the East Channel 
between the Black Buoy and Rousse, on the side of Herm ; and the West Channel, 
between the Black Buoy and Flat Rock Beacon, Sailing down the Little Russel 
with a strong wind westerly, or N. W., always use the passage to the westward of 
the Black Buoy ; and with a ship of considerable draught, do not stand to the Flat 
Rock Beacon nearer than two-thirds the distance from the Black Buoy at low water ; 
if you pass to the eastward, observe also not to stand over to Rousse nearer than 
two-thirds from the Black Buoy, with westerly gales. The west side of the Little 
Russel is preferable, because the tide sets towards Herm ; and if you should miss 
stays when in the East Channel, you would not have room to wear. Ships should 
never pass to the westward of the Flat Rock Beacon without a pilot, for that part is 
full of dangerous rocks which dry at spring- tides." 

Guernsey Little Road is off the opening between Castle Comet and the rocks 
called La Blanche and Sardrette, on which beacons are fixed. To moor, drop one 
of your anchors near the rocks off Cattle Point, and the other near the Blanche Rock; 
this last is generally a stream anchor. In coming to anchor in this road, be brisk in 
veering away cable, otherwise your anchor will be apt to come home, for although 
the ground be good, the anchors are often choked with long weeds, which prevent 
their taking hold of the ground. Vessels drawing more than 14 feet cannot lie 
well in this Inner Road, There are convenient warping buoys, and pilots always in 
attendance. 

But if bound within the Piers, it would be most advisable to take a pilot. In the 
mouths of the Piers, great spring-tides rise 29 or 30 feet, neap-tides about 18 feet. 

Great Road. The Great Road of Guernsey comprehends that space from 

St, Martin's Point to within a mile of Brehon, The general anchorage is abreast 

of Castle Comet, You may anchor directly off the port, by bringing the Church 

open to the northward of the Castle, or to the southward of the Lighthouse Tower on 

tAo south pier-head, bearing W, J N., in from 9 to \4t ox \^ ^«ai2MnB& ^^tev^ ^ood 

grrouad. It must be observed, that to the soull^Yraido^ \\i^to«A\v»^^«iJL«»aft\ 
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the Great Bank ; it extends from nearly two-tbirds of a mile eastward of CastU 
Comet to nearly abreast of St. Martin's Point, its breadtb being about half a mile. 
Near tbe middle of this bank is a narrow ridge of half a mile in length, N. E. and 
S. W. ; on this the least water, according to Captain White's survey, is 3 fathoms : 
but Mr. Dechamps says, '* there are only 6 feet, with very great tides ; and that 
H. M. S. Ulysses grounded thereon in 1805. The shoalest part lies east from the 
white tower and cross on Fermain Hill, and ought to be carefully avoided, in spring- 
tides." 

The marks to clear this bank, when coming from the south-westward, are Vale 
Mill, a ship's length open to the eastward of Mont Crevel Batteiy, bearing about 
N. by E. i E., this will lead along its edge in 9, 10, and 11 fathoms; and when 
Castle Cornet bears W. N. W. haul in to the westward of north for the anchorage. 
On the other parts of this bank, and near the edges, are 6, 7, and 9 fathoms ; be- 
tween it and Guernsey, from 7 to 19 fathoms, and on its eastern edge from 10 to 14 
fathoms. 

Between jS^^. Martin's Point and Brehon Rock no ballast is to be cast out, under 
a penalty. In sight of the Castle hoist your colours, or you will be fined for every 
shot fired at you for contempt. 

For the convenience of mariners approaching the "Roadstead and Harbour of 
Guernsey, a gas light has been erected upon the round house on the South Pier 
Head ; its reflectors are elevated 40 feet above the level of the sea at high water, and 
may be seen when coming from the northward, through the Little Russel, from the 
eastward, through the Great Russel, and from the southward, when round St. 
Martin's Point, The round house serves as a mark for the different channels by 
day, and the light will answer the like purpose at night, by attending to the following 
directions. 

Vessels coming from the northward and eastward through the Great Russel, should 
run on until they bring the light to bear N. W. by N., or open to the southward of 
Cornet Castle, then keep on the same course till they come within the distance of 
a mile from the said Castle, they will then be clear of the Tetes d'Aval or Lower 
Heads, On nearing the Castle, and running for the harbour, bring the light to bear 
W. N, W., or, to anchor in the roads, W. by N. In steering for the Little Russel, 
you should bring the Casket Lights N. £. \ N., until tbe Pier Light comes 
S. W. by W. i W., this being the central tract for running through the channel ; 
great care is requisite in going through this passage in the night time. In coming 
from the southward round St, Martin's Point, you should run to the eastward till 
you bring the light to bear N. i W., then steer N. i E. until it comes W. by N,, 
and when the light is open to the northward of the castle, steer on for the road or 
harbour. The light is on the larboard side in entering the harbour, and its entrance 
is about eighty feet wide. — Island of Guernsey, Pier Office, ISth Feb, 1832. 

Ships coming from the north- westward for Guernsey, and round the west end of 
the island, must not approach nearer to it than 3 miles, as rocks, among many others, 
called the Grunes and Sambule, the most dangerous of any in this passage, lie to the 
£. N. E. of the Hanois, off the western point of the island, and about a league from 
tbe Isle of Lihou ; they are covered at high water. The mark to go clear of them on 
the west side, is a white house on Lihou Island, which lies to the north-east of Pleine 
Mont, a sail's breadth open to the eastward of the Guard-house on the Mount, 
S. S. W. \ W. When to the westward of the Grunes and the Sambule, steer west 
towards the Hanois, observing to keep at the distance of 3 miles from their west end 
in rounding them. When past the Hanois, steer S. S. E. until the Old Mill of Serca 
is open of Guernsey; then steer for the south point of Sercq Island, until Sercq Mill 
is a sail's breadth open of St, Martin's Point, This mark will lead you along the 
south side of the island, but you must not approach nearer the shore than one mile, 
nor to St, Martin s Point than half a mile, until Vale Church is on with the west 
side of Castle Cornet, which will carry you clear of the rocks called the Longue 
Pierre ; these rocks lie to the eastward of St, Martin's Point. Vale Church is 
about 3 miles to the northward of Castle Comet, 

When you are to the northward of Longue Pierre Rocks, steer towards Brehon 
Island, 'Large ships generally anchor half a mile to the eastward of Castle Cornet^ 
with the town church open to the northward of it, in from 6 to 11 fathoms. 

Along the south side of Guernsey, the flood-tide a^ta ^i^^'^^Vissrife \a^^ ^^>^c^^«^> 
as far as St. Martin's Point, and runs lo Wi€i \\oT\\kN««x^\3CBi^:^Vixa Vs.^^^ 
you must be careful, in light winds or cairns, V\i«X VXi^ ^^^X. ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^x^^x 
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you into the Great Russel^ which very often happens when not properly gnarded 
against. 

Set of the Tides in Guernsey Roads. The stream in the Great Road sets 
nearly straight through both ways, the flood running N. £, \ N., and the ebb 
S. W. i S. The tide called flood, between Guernsey and the rocks projecting from 
the 8. W. end of Jethou, assumes two diflerent courses. One arm thereof runs 
directly through the Great Road, and thence into the Little RusseL Another 
branching ofl" at right angles nearly from the former, runs to the eastward toward 
Jetfiou, and through the before-mentioned rocks into the Great RusseL The tide 
called ebb runs directly the reverse ; the stream from the Great Russel, uniting with 
that in the road, after it has passed the rocks at Jethou, whence they both set to the 
south-westward. 

By bringing the Great Braye Rock a boat's length to the westward of Brehon you 
will keep in the former draught or road tide ; and the Great Braye Rock, if brought 
in one with Brehon^ will place you in the latter, or indraught of the Great RusseL 
Vessels required to work into Guernsey Roads from the southward, with westerly 
winds, will derive great advantage by attention to this division of the stream. The 
tide in the Little Roady from half flood till half ebb, sets £. by N., and from half 
ebb till half flood W. by S. The strand, however, between the castle and the island, 
drying at low springs, prevents the appearance of any tide while so uncovered. 

JERSEY ISLAND. The Island of Jersey is 9 miles long, from E. to W., and 
between 5 and 6 miles broad, its circumference being nearly 45 miles ; it contains 
40,000 acres: the climate is mild, the soil fertile, the population numerous, and the 
situation well adapted for commerce ; having the benefit of a free port, and trading 
with all countries, in war as well as in peace. The surface of the land is very unequal, 
and composed of elevated ridges with deep vallies between ; these vallies abound 
with excellent streams of good water. The land slopes down to the southward, while 
the north shores terminate in high precipitous rocks, rising from the sea 100 and 
often 200 feet. Cattle and fruits are abundant, and form their principal exports ; to 
these may be added cyder, potatoes, and worsted stockings, which are generally sent 
to England. Their chief imports are corn, flour, seeds, live and dead stock, coals, 
cloth, linen, crockery, and glass from England, salt fish from Newfoundland; with 
a great variety of goods from America, and almost every nation in Europe. They 
have numerous fishing and other vessels ; and in the neighbourhood about 300 
boats have been employed in the oyster fisheries, which have been lately carried on 
with great success. Although the coast forms a continual series of bays, yet they 
are all exposed to storms. The market is well supplied with all kinds of provisions ; 
meat, poultry, and vegetables are to be purchased at moderate prices ; it is held every 
Saturday, and resembles more a fair than a market town of a small island. 

The N. W. point of Jersey, called Grosnez, lies 5 leagues S. S. E. ^ E. from St. 
Martin's Point in Guernsey, and 10 leagues S. W. a little westerly from Cape la 
Hague, The S. W. point lies 9^ leagues N. N. E. i E. from Cape Frehel; and the 
S. E. point 10 leagues N. N. E. J £. from Sezemhre Island, off St, Malo. Jersey, 
like Guernsey, is surrounded by rocks, which render the access both difficult and 
dangerous. It is necessary to have a pilot to enter any port. Pilots are always 
ready. 

St, Helier, the principal town in Jersey, is situated in St, Aubin's Bay, on the 
south side of the island, and has the best road in the whole island ; but numerous' 
rocks lie about the entrance. If you fall in with the west end of Jersey, and the 
wind be N. W. or more northerly, so that it becomes necessary to seek a harbour 
before night, and you cannot get a pilot, then Mr. Dechamps says, run to the south- 
ward and give the high rocks, called the Corhieres, close to the S. W. point of Jersey, 
a berth of at least a mile, on account of dangerous rocks that lie N. W. from 
them. When the Corbiere bears east, steer for the high land to the E. S. E. of it, 
and sail along the shore, at the distance of one or two cables' length, and when you 
come to Noirmont Point, you will see a military tower on the rocks near the sea, 
which you are to pass on your larboard side, and take care not to shut the Corbiere 
Rocks in by the coast, but run with them just open, until you discover the Castle of 
St, Aubin on your larboard hand, before the town of that name ; you will then see, 
on ^our larboard bow, St, Helier, the capital of Jersey, with Elizabeth Castle 
before it, aad JFort Reffent iiigh over the town. Now steer for that Castle, until you 
^^^bout halfway between the Castle and Noirmont Tower, wivd K^icft^ «ak\)at \ y^ou 
^nJIride well, and pilots will come off to you. SVio\i\A"^o\i\«\a3l«fi^AiwaR.^iQMfe 
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Point of Nairmonty and obliged to work into the road, make abort tacks to the south- 
ward, on account of- the Sillette Rocks, which lie about three-quarters of a mile 
S. by E. from that point, and are dangerous. 

To enter the bay from the southward by the middle passage^ bring and keep St, 
Saviour's Church a sail's breadth open to the south-eastward of Si, Heller's Church 
(both flat roofs) N. E. by E. ( £., until the upper Blanc Pignon (a white house) is 
its own breadth open to the eastward of the turret on St, Aubin's Castle, N. 4 E. ; 
the last mark will lead you into the road, or you may advance towards St, Helier 
with the first mark on, until you bring on the mark for the eastern passage, which is 
St, Peter's Steeple between the two Blanc Pignons, and one-third of the apparent 
distance nearer to the upper than the lower one, bearing N. by W. ( W. 

The Road of St, Aubin is not deep enough for large ships to ride safe; there being 
no more than 14 feet water, at low spring-ebbs. The Harbour of St, Helier is now 
safe and commodious ; and the Pier of St, Aubin, on the west side, is large and safe. 
Beacons are placed upon the rocks in the inner road of St, Helier, called the Cra-^ 
paux and Huitriers : the outer one must be left on the starboard side going in, and 
the other on the larboard side, to run into the pier. Ships during northerly winds 
sometimes anchor about 3 miles without the bay in 15 or 20 fathoms ; the ground clear 
from rocks, and tolerably good holding. On the west side of the island is St, Owen's 
Bag, where large ships anchor in 12 or 15 fathoms. Four miles to the westward of 
this bay is a bank, called Grand Banc, which extends N. N. W. and S. S. E. and 
affords good anchoring in 12 fathoms. 

Grouville Bay, On the east side of Jersey is Grouville Bay, where the anchorage 
is also good in 5 or 6 fathoms water, at about a mile south-eastward from Mount 
Orgueil Castle, There is also anchorage in St, Catherine's Bay in 2 or 3 fathoms. 
About 1| mile E. S. E. from Mount Orgueil Castle is the north end of Chateau Bank, 
which extends thence S. S. E. If mile ; this bank has several dry patches on it, with 
deep water between them : and on its extremities are 3 to 3| fathoms. St, Catherine's 
Bank lies a mile further northward, and extends 1| mile eastward from Archirondel 
Tower, on the south side of St, Catherine's Bay, This bank has many rocks which 
dry, a mile from the shore : beyond that distance are from 2 to 4 fathoms on its 
extremity, and from 7 to 9 close to it. In rounding St, Clement's or La Rogue 
Point, the S. E. point of the island, take care not to approach any nearer to it than 
3} miles, in order to avoid the Banc de Violet, a ledge of rocks extending to near 
that distance from it. Half a mile to the southward and eastward of this are other 
banks of rocks and shallow water, over all which the tides run with great velocity, 
making the approach to them exceedingly dangerous, so that no stranger should at- 
tempt these places without a pilot. 

To the northward and north-eastward of Jersey are three ledges of rocks, called 
the Paternosters, the Dirouilles, and Ecrehou. The west end of the Paternosters 
lies 2 miles N. £. j^ E. from the N. W. point of Jersey ; they thence extend 2 miles 
E. S. E. Nearly 5 miles E. by S. from the S. E. end of the Paternosters, lies the 
westernmost of the Dirouilles, which thence extend to the eastward 2| miles, and are 

2 miles in breadth north and south, having a passage between them and Jersey 2^ 
miles wide, with a depth of 11 to 19 fathoms. About 1 mile S. E. by S. from the 
Dirouilles is the west end of the Ecrehou Rocks, which thence extend 2| miles east- 
ward : these are 1 % mile across, and from them the Ecreviere Banks extend 3( miles 
S. £. by S. and terminate in a point at the distance of 7^ miles E. S. E. ^ E. from 
the N. E. point of Jersey, Some of the rocks of these three ledges are under water, 
and the tide sets over them with great velocity. 

The Minquiers is the general name of a large bed of rocks and shoals lying to the 
southward of Jersey : they are nearly 5 leagues in length east and west, and nearly 

3 leagues in breadtib ; and as the tiae sets over them with great velocity, they are 
extremely dangerous. The greatest part of them is always covered ; those which 
shew themselves are called Les Maisons, and bear S. W. ^ S., distant 4} leagues 
from St, Clement's Point, and N. E. i N. 6 leagues from Cape Frehel, The western- 
most of the Minquiers, called the Deree, is always above water, and appears to be 
detached from the Maisons; it bears S. S. W. i W., 4 leagues from the S. W. point 
of Jersey. The N. E. part, or Les Caux de Minquiers, lies 7 miles S. \ W. from 
the S. E. point fit Jersey 

If bound to Jersey, from the Race ofAlderney^ throvL^tVife Dwwnx%^^^^x Vix'^^ 
Great Rutsel, till yon are to the weBtward of t)Je Bant de la CVuiVe \ ^^^^"^.^-^^ *- 
leaving the island of Sercq to the westvraTd, at a^KroX «i \t^^^ ^y8N3«»ra\ >2ms«». -^^ 
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will go one mile to the eastward of the Blanchard Rock, which lies S. E. | E. from 
the old mill upon Sercq^ and which rock never appears but upon low spring-tides. 
You may then steer S. W.by S. to go without the Paternosters, the west end of which 
lies from Sercq S. 4 E. distant 9 miles, and from Grosnez, upon the island of Jersey, 
N. £. 2 miles ; but allowances must be made for the directions and Telocity of the 
tide. 

TIDES. Between the islands of Guernsey and the Caskets the tides are neyer 
still ; they set upon every point of the compass, in the course of every ebb and flood. 
At the Caskets and Aldeimey it sets, at high water, N. or N. N. £. ; at a quarter 
ebb, N. W. ; at half ebb. West ; at three-quarters ebb, S. W. ; at low water, South ; 
at a quarter flood, S. E. ; at half flood, East; at three-quarters flood, N. E. ; and at 
high water. North as before. At the Caskets and Alderney, it is high water, on the 
change and full days of the moon, at 6h. 45m.; at Guernsey Pier, 6h. 30m.; and 
at St» Aubin's, Jersey, 6h. 10m.; but the stream does not begin to run through the 
Russel Channels, to the northward, until half flood by the shore : it then begins to set 
through, and continues setting to the northward for 6 hours. The ebb begins to rnn 
to the southward when it is half ebb on the shore, and it continues to run in that 
direction during the other six hours. Spring-tides rise fr6m 33 to 39 feet, neap-tides 
not more than 19 or 20 feet. On the north side of the Caskets and of Alderney, the 
stream of flood runs till half past 9 o'clock ; and to the westward of the Caskets , it 
runs only till 9 o'clock. 
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FROM CAPE LA HAGUE TO BREST. 

»ROM Cape la Hague to Cape Carteret the coast trends S. by W. 7} leagues. 
Two miles southward of Cape la Hague and one mile north of Johourg-ness, is 
good anchorage in the Great Cove, with off-shore winds, in 4 or 5 fathoms, taking 
care to avoid the Greniquet Rock, 

Between Johourg-ness^ which is one league S. S, W. of Cape la Hague, and Cape 
Flamanville, lies Vauville Bay, in any part of which vessels may anchor in from 6 
to 14 fathoms, sheltered from all winds between N. E. and S. S. E., only observing 
that the rocks called the Huquets, lying 1]^ mile S. S. W. from Jobourg-ness, must 
be carefully avoided. 

PORT blELETTE. Seven miles and a half from Jobourg-ness, and 2 miles to 
the N. E. of Flamanville, is Port Dielette, a small harbour, under the shelter of 
high hills. A pier from the south side, 360 feet long, protects vessels from westerly 
winds. The entrance is between two ledges, stretching two cables' length outwards, 
and leaving a channel of about 70 fathoms in breadth : the bottom is sandy. 

Between Cape Flamanville and Cape Carteret the land at a distance is high, and 
appears double, with several churches and mills upon it. S. j^ W. 3| miles from 
Cape Flamanville is Cape Rosel. 

On Cape Carteret is a Tower, from which an intermittent light is exhibited, the 
flashes succeeding each other every half minute. The lantern is 49 feet above the 
ground, and 262 feet above the level of high water at spring-tides ; the light will be 
visible at the distance of 6 leagues, in clear weather; but its eclipses will not be total 
at less than 2^ leagues. 

From Cape Carteret to Havre St, Germain, the coast bends S. by E. \ E, nearly 
4 leagues; and thence to Granville, S. S. W. 7f leagues. Granville lies S. by W. 
1 1 leagues from Cape Carteret, About 5 miles south from Cape Carteret is Portbail 
Road, where there is good riding with N. £., East, and S. E. winds, in about 3 fa- 
thoms. Between this part of the coast and Jersey are many rocks, among which the 
tides render the navigation dangerous ; some of the rocks are always abore, and 
others under water. Of these we shall notice the Trois Grunes^ lying W. N. W. 
4 miles from Cape Carteret ; it is about a mile in length, uncovered at low spring- 
ebbs, and has 6 fathoms water close to it. The rocks of JEchrekou we hare already 
noticed on page 176, the central cluster lying 8 miles W. by N, J N. from Portbwii^ 
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passage, with 2{ and 3 fathoms water, observing to keep near the land. There is a 
channel also between them and Jeney, called Le Ruau^ taking care tu keep near the 
island. In the middle of the former passage lies the Fele Bank^ seen at equinoctial 
ebbs only. The leading mark for the best water between this bank and the shore is 
Cape Flamanville, bearing N. { E. and just open of the extremity of Cape RoseL 
The navigation of all these channels is extremely dangerous, on account of the vari- 
ableness and rapidity of the tides. 

About 10 miles S. £. { S. from St, Clement* s Point, the S. E. point of Jersey , is 
a rock above water, called le Boeuf, from which ranges of rocks, some of which are 
always covered, extend to the westward and eastward full three miles. A hank 
extends north-eastward from them, with 4 to 6 fathoms on it : this bank and rocks 
form the west side of the Passage de Senequil, in which there are 4 to 6 fathoms 
water. 

GRANVILLE is on the top of a steep rock, on the south side of which the har- 
bour lies E. N. E. and W. S. W., and is formed by a new mole, on the S. E. ex- 
tremity of which is a harbour-light, to be left on entering, upon the larboard side. 
Upon Cape Lekou, or Granville Point, there is a tower exhibiting a bright fixed 
light 154 feet above the level of high water, and may be seen 6 leagues off. Gran-- 
ville and Cancalle Point form the entrance of a bay called Mount St. MickaeVs bay : 
the point of Cancalle lies nearly 4 leagues W. S. W. i W. from Granville, 

ISLES OF CHAUSEY. The principal of the isles of Clmusey lies 3 leagues 
N. W. \ W. from Granville, Upon its southern side is anchorage, off the ruins of 
a fort. The range of rocks, by which this and the lesser isles are nearly surrounded, 
extends 5^ miles from east to west. 

N. W. by W. \ W. from Chausey, about 6 miles, is a cluster of rocks called the 
Sauvages; and W. N. W. ^ N. 9]^ miles from Chausey lie the Souardres or Chouan*s 
Rocks, between which and the Minquiers there is no passage for ships. 

Mount St. MickaeL The remarkable isle or rock called Mount St, Mickael, 
having upon it a little fortified town, with an abbey, lies 4 leagues S. ^ W. from 
Granville, It is inaccessible to shipping, and small craft alone can pass near it. 

Cancalle, ^c. Two miles and a half to the E. N. E. of Cancalle Point are several 
large rocks, under which you may anchor in 8 to 10 fathoms ; and east of the town . 
are two other rocks, within which you may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms. When you 
come from sea for Cancalle, you go between the three first rocks and the point ; in 
this channel are not less than 8 or 9 fathoms. From Cancalle Point, the point on 
the east side of the entrance of St, Malo Bay bears W. by N. about 8 miles. Be- 
tween these places are several points of land, also several rocks, some of which are 
above water. 

The TOWN of ST. MALO stands on a rocky island, now joined to the continent 
by a causeway. Its harbour is one of the best on this part of the coast of France, 
but of difficult access, situated at the bottom of a deep bay, which is full of rocks, 
some above and others under water : they lie scattered throughout the bay, and some 
are nearly SJ miles from shore. 

The principal passages into this port are La Eigne, Les petit s Pointus, La Grande 
Conchie, and La Grande Port ; there are also two others, called La petite ConckSe 
and DecoUe, but they are so difficult and shallow that they should not be attempted 
by a stranger without a pilot. 

Ckenal de la Bigne lies between a group of islands to the northward and eastward 
of Point de la Varde, and forms the eastern passage ; its depth is about 5 fathoms 
with low spring-tides, but it is narrow and impeded by several rocks, and requires 
great caution. The mark for entering it is La Crolante, a small remarkable rock at 
the western extremity of Point de la Varde, in a line with the west end of a fort on 
the westernmost of the islets called the Beys, near St, Malo, bearing W. S. W. ^ W. 

The next passage to the westward is the Petit s Pointus, lying between a cluster of 
rocks called by that name, and others more to the southward, on the east side, and 
La Plate Rock, with a beacon, on the west side ; the channel is about half a mile 
wide, and being more direct and with deeper water than the above, is preferable for 
a stranger. The mark for entering is the fort in the petit or western Bay, a little to 
tbe eastward of a Guard House on Dinar d Point, which is on the west side of the 
river Ranee or Road of St, Malo ; this mark, bearing S. W. | W., will lead you in 6 
fathoms water pretty ctose to the westward of Le« iMttit^ Po\ulu5>w!i>«\svO(xS&'^\sRasw^^ 
With this mark yon may proceed to tViree-cmatlccs o^ «^ vs»\«k ^\%X«xnra S.\«wx^ 
Jffey^, when tbe Roches mux A u^lms will beat Vf . ^ . ^ m ^v*V»5v^ ^j^xA. ^wx ^>^^ 
[British Channel.] ^ 
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length, and you will be in 3 fathoms, before entering the bar, which extends be- 
tween the Beys and the Roches aux Anglais, on the northernmost of which is a 
beacon. 

The rocky islets called the Conchies bound the next passage on the west and must 
have a good berth on the starboard side in entering, as a shoal extends H cable's 
length from the eastern side of the Grande Conchie, which is the southernmost of 
the group, and has a fort or battery on it. The mark for entering by this passage, 
called Le Chenal de la Grande ConchSe^ is the fort on the Petit Bay^ a little to the 
eastward of Za Roche windmill, which lies up the river, and bears S. S. W. f W. ; 
this mark leads between the Grande ConchSe on the west, and La Plate Roche on 
the east side ; continuing on this course you will pass on the west side of Les Pierres 
aux Normands, and close to the eastern edge of the Roches aux Anglais ; each of 
these groups have a beacon on them. 

To the westward of the Conchies are several rocks and islets, some of which are 24 
to 27 feet above high water, but the Isle de Cezembre, the principal, is very high, and 
4 cables in length. To the southward of this islet is tlie Grand Jardin, with a 
beacon on its S. W, end. 

The Chenal de la Grande Port lies between the Buharats shoal, the Pierres de 
Portes, the southernmost of which has a beacon on it, and the Grand Jardin, on the 
south side ; and the Banqueiiers, the Savattes, and other rocks, on the south side; 
the depths being from 9 to 5 fathoms, so far as the Grand Jardin, The mark to lead in 
is the beacon on Grand Jardin in a line with the rocky point of Roche Bonne^ which 
lies on the eastern side of the bay, and appears to the northward of the steeple of St. 
HydeuCf £. S. £. | S. ; having thus approached to the distance of a cable's length 
from the beacon, you must steer S. S. £. ^ £. into the channel way between the flats 
and rocks of the Ouvras on the east, and the bank of Harbour Isle, having a fort on 
it, on the west side, until you arrive at the Road of St. Malo, In this passage 
you will leave on your starboard side the Buron Rock, which has a beacon on it, 
and is situated to the eastward of Harbour Isle^ The distance from the Grand 
Jardin to the Road of St. Malo is rather more than 2 miles, and the depths of the 
channel from 6 to 7 and 5 fathoms. The road lies with the high tower of St^ Malo, 
. bearing about E. by S. distant three-quarters of a mile^ the bottom sand and mud, 
and the depth about 5 fathoms. 

The Port or Harbour of St. Malo lies to the eastward of the town, and is dry at 
low water ; but the vessels lie under the town, sheltered from all winds. 

In the mouth of Ranee, or Dinan River, is a rock under water, called Ranee 
Stone, which lies in the middle of the channel, and may be left on either side; but 
to go to Solidore, or to anchor close to La Citi, you should take a pilot. 

CAP£ FREH£L. About 4 leagues N. W. f W, from St. Malo ia Cape Frehel, 
a high cape, on which is a remarkable lighthouse, bearing a revolving light, the 
eclipses of which succeed each other every 2| minutes ; it stands upon the point of the 
Cape, at an elevation of 246 feet above high water, and in fine weather, may be seen 
7 leagues off. At half a mile west from the Cape is a high rock with a beacon on it, 
called Amas de Frehel, which serves as a mark. Between the Cape and St. Malo 
are several creeks, off which you may anchor. About 2 miles S. S. £. of Cape 
Frehel is Point La Latte, and to the southward of this point is the Bay de la Fre- 
naye. Ships coming from Cape Frehel from this bay, either to wait for the tide to 
proceed to St. Malo, or to get a pilot, may steer for Point Latte, ranging along the 
coast ; and after having passed the castle, which stands on the extremity of the point, 
the castle will then bear about North, and they may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms ; the 
bottom is coarse gravel. 

The Tide flows here and at St. Malo, on the change and full days, at six o'clock, 
and the water rises 45 feet. 

From Cape Frehel, the north-east end of Brehat bears N. W. di leagues. Rocks, 

called Les Bouillons and Le Grand Lejun, lie about 3 leagues from Cape Frehel, 

and almost in a direct line between it and the north-east end of Brehat ; be carefal 

to avoid them, by keeping to the northward, as they are generally under water. 

Brehat is about 2 miles long, lies near the shore, and has a pretty good harbour, 

but none who are unacquainted should go thither. Off the north point of Uie island 

are several rocks under water, which run out to the distance of four miles ; and 

about 2 leagues E. by N. from the north end of t\ie \B\aT\d, \& «l dangerous rock, with 

« beacon on it, called La Horaine. About 4 leagues "E., 1^ . "E. itwn BtcIma UlMirf 

^re the rocks Gautier and JSarnouiCy which ate seeiv a\jON« 'wtttet Va Vm «c^tvD%^ftfe%, 
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The space between these rocks and Brehat is called the Race of Brehat^ the tide in 
which runs 5 to 7 miles an hour, and rises and falls from 36 to 40 feet. 

KOCHES DOUVRES. N. E. j^ E. from Brehat, distant about 5 leapes, is an 
extensive reef, called Roches Douvres, extending 2 miles nearly E. and W., some of 
which are always above water: they bear nearly S. W. f W. from St, Martin's, the 
S. E. point in Guernsey, distant 7 leagues : and W. by N. from the S. W. point of 
Jersey, distant 7| leagues. The channel between the Roches Douvres and the 
Gautier and Barnouic Hocks is about 3 miles wide, with a depth of 27 fathoms, rocky 
ground. N, W. by W, 7 miles from the Moraine Beacon is a group of rocks called 
Les Heaux de Brehat, on the highest of which is a provisional fixed light, 49 feet 
above high water, and visible 3^ leagues off. 

Treguer River lies 6 miles to the westward of Les Heaux de Brehat: both to the 
east and west there are a number of rochs, both covered and uncovered. The little 
Isle de Her lies off the river upon this side. 

LES SEPT ISLES, or the Seven Islands, lie W, N. W. J W. 16 miles from Les 
Heaux de Brehat: they are high, and may be seen 7 leagues off. On the east end 
of one of them, called Isle-aux- Moines, a lighthouse has been built, exhibiting a light, 
varied with flajshesy lasting from 4 to 5 seconds. K faint light seen during the inter- 
vals is immediately preceded and followed by very short eclipses. The flashes may 
be seen, in fine weather, at the distance of 3^ leagues. 

The light will be hidden in an easterly direction by the small island of Rouzic, 
which lies 2| miles from Isle-aux- Moines, 

It should be observed, that this light might be mistaken for the revolving light on 
Cape Frehely if attention were paid merely to the duration of the intervals between 
the flashes, which intervals in the light of Cape Frehel are of 2} minutes : but the 
light of the Seven Islands may be distinguished from all other intermittent lights in 
the channel by its showing a fixed light varied hyfiashes. It is, moreover, to be ob- 
served, that mariners making this light, and steering eastward, in order to pass 
between the Roches Douvres and the Isle of Brehat, cannot fail of seeing the fixed 
light of the Heaux, which is 5} leagues east of the Isle-aux- Moines, and 11 leagues 
K . W . of Cape Frehel, 

Five miles W. N. W. from the Seven Islands is the east end of the Triagons, a 
rocky bank, extending near a league and a half East and West, and above a mile 
broad ; some of its rocks are above, and others under the water. N. W. J N. 3 miles 
from the Triagons, is a sunken ledge of rocks, called the Fueille, within these 
dangers, between the Triagons and Seven Isles, there is a good channel. On the 
land opposite to the Seven Islands, is a high spire steeple, and the land opposite to 
the Triagons is known by a high tower. You mag sail within the Triagons, between 
them and the Pongaro Rocks, — rocks which lie 4J miles S. W. by W, from the west 
end of the Triagons, and 9 miles E. ^ N. from the Isle de Bas, 

Vessels sailing in this part by night, or in winter, from Ushant or the westward, 
must be careful not to steer to the southward of East or E. by N. until they have the 
Triagons on the starboard side, for the currents set strongly to the S. E. upon the 
Triagons and Seven Isles; but by day and in clear weather there is no danger in 
approaching the land, because every rock will be visible. 

THE ISLE DE BAS is about 14 leagues from Brehat; all the coast between, 
for about 2 leagues from shore, is full of little islands and rocks, some above and 
others under water. The isle is about 3 miles long from E. S, E. to W. N. W. and 
one mile broad, separated from the land by a narrow channel, difficult to navigate. 
On the western end of the isle a Light Tower has been lately erected, with an inter* 
mittent bright light, eclipsed once in a minute ; the light is elevated 131 feet above 
the surface of the ground, and 223 feet above the level of high spring-tides ; it 
will be perceptible at the distance of 9 leagues, and will not appear totally eclipsed 
within 4 leagues. 

ROCHE BLANCHE. A rock under water, called the Roche Blanche^ or the 
White Rock, is stated to lie 14 miles N. E. ^ N. from the Isle de Bas, and 19 miles 
N. W. from the Seven Isles, Its top is said by some to appear at low water; others, 
on the contrary, assert that it is not dangerous, although the sea breaks here more 
strongly than in the circumjacent places, and that there is water enough for large 
ships. Mr. Dechamps says, it lies about 6 leagues North, or N. by E. from Isle de 
Bas; that it is never uncovered, but the sea breaks furio^il^ ^N«tSX\».^w.\ask^'»fi«. 
low water, and the foaming of the sea remaiiiB aom^ VvKv^Vck «\^\.« ^^'^^\«^^^ 
fBtboms, eqane aand and gravely and UU de Bos tjm \tv ax^N.tcwsi^^^'^- 
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MORLAIX. The town of Morlaix is situated about 4^ leagues south from the 
east eud of the Isle de Baa ; between are several rocks. When coming from the 
westward or northward, and bound to Morlaix^ steer for the east end of the Isle de 
Bus ; and when you have brought a high rock with two horns, called La Taureau^ 
which lies to the eastward of the island, to bear W. N. W. i W., about 3 miles, steer 
for the northernmost point of land on the east of the entrance of the Bay, bearing 
then about S. £. by S., until you are within a mile of the rocks which lie off that 
point ; then steer S. W. i S. for the little Island Terenes, which lies off the point on 
the east side of the entrance of the river ; leave all the beaconed rocks on the lar- 
board, and the Rof^uel Islands and Isle aux Femmes, or Women's Islandy on the 
starboard side. From Terenes Island, on which is a harbour light, you may proceed 
up, until you get above the point on the other side of the river, and then anchor in 
6 or 7 fathoms. But it is dangerous to attempt entering without a pilot. 

ST. POL DE LEON is a small harbour on the west side of Morlaix Bay, In 
coming from sea for this harbour, steer for Le Taureau or horned rock, at the east 
end of Bas Island: when you come near to it, steer for Basse Hastan Rock, which 
lies from the other about S. S. £. a mile and a half. The passage further up is so 
obstructed by rocks, that it would be hazardous to proceed without a pilot. 

Roscou Harbour is nearly opposite to the east end of the Isle de Bas ; but the 
harbour is so small, and the passage into it so full of dangers, that it is frequented 
only by smugglers and fishermen. 

The tide flows here, on the change and full days, until a quarter past ^ve o'clock ; 
and in the offing the flood continues to run until half-past seven o'clock. The 
spring-tides rise at Brehat Island 36 feet ; at Morlaix 30, and at the Isle de Bas 
27 feet. 

GUOLVEN BAY. About 3 leagues W. by S. from the Isle de Bas is the Anse 
fie Guolven, a large sandy bay, where you may anchor with off-shore winds. The 
coast between this bay and the N. W. point of Brittany, or the department of 
Finisterre, is in most places full of rocks and shoals, some of which extend nearly 
2 miles out to seaward. Of the rocks many are high, and appear at a distance like 
houses. The land, which is not very high, may be seen from 5 to 6 leagues off, and 
many houses and steeples appear upon it. It is recommended, that in the night 
vessels should not approach nearer than 36 fathoms : bottom, grey sand, with small 
pebbles like little nuts, of various colours. 

ABER VRACH BAY is 1\ leagues W. J N. from the Isle de Bas ; it is good, 
but difficult of access. Two leagues further west lie the Rocks of Porsal, which are 
mostly covered, and extend near a league from the land. There is anchorage amongst 
them, but the passages are intricate. 

THE FOUR, a remarkable large black rock always above water, lies about a mile 
from the N. W, Point of Brittany or Finisterre, and £. f S. 3i leagues from Ushant. 
The coast from the Porsal Rocks to the Four trends S. W. ^ S. for nearly 2 leagues. 
The land between is of moderate height, but environed by many rocks to the distance 
of a mile. Shipping in the night ought not to approach within 45 fathoms. The 
bottom generally grey sand, with small flints, &c. 

US H ANT, a steep craggy island, is 4 miles in length from E. to W. and 2 miles 
broad. On the south-west side of it there is a harbour, but its entrance is known 
only to the French : the rest of the island is surrounded with rocks, except at an 
anchorage on the north side. Upon the N. E. part is a conspicuous lighthouse, which 
bears a powerful fixed light, elevated 272 feet above high water, and may be seen in 
clear weather 6 leagues off. 

N. W. \ W. A\ miles from the lighthouse, and nearly N, J E,, 3J miles from the 
western part of the island, lies a dangerous bed of sunken rocks, called the Basse 
Callet, and at the distance of a mile from the S. W. point, a rock named the Jument, 
equally dangerous, being alternately covered and uncovered with every tide. 

ST. VINCENT*S CHANNEL, &c. Between Ushant and the smaller islands to 

the southward, is a channel of more than one mile in breadth, called the Chenal du 

. Froiueur, or Fromveur, and by us St, Vincent's Channel, in honour of Earl St 

Vincent, under whose orders it was surveyed. The tide runs through very rapidly, 

generally exceeding 4 knots. The course through is east ; but a passage should not 

be attempted ag'ainst the tide. The dangers on the north side do not extend half a 

ia//e from the shore, 

Tlfieran^e oflsiands and Dangers to the S, S, E. of Ushant «!LV»i^X& i&i^ ^utance 

or 4 leagues. The westernmost of the dangeta ate Wie Pierve VerU, ^>Mai^ ^A 
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sunken rocks, which appear at low water, spring-tides ; and the Buffalo^ a rock on 
which his Majesty's ship Magnificent was wrecked in 1804. The former lies 5 miles 
S. S, E. i E. from the S. W. point of Ushant; the latter, or Buffalo, lies S. S. E. 
10^ miles from the same point, and has 8 fathoms close to it. Hence to the Black 
Rochsy upon the westernmost part of the general range of dangers, the bearing and 
distance are S. S. £. ^ E., nearly three miles ; between are from 12 to 29 fathoms. 

PASSAGE DU FOUR. The Passage du Four is that channel which lies be- 
tween Ushant and the main. It takes its name from the remarkable rock called the 
Four or Oven, heretofore mentioned. The distance from the Four to the South 
Point, called St, Matthew* s, at the entrance of the bay of Brest, is 12 miles, the 
bearing S. S. W. You must give the Four a good berth in passing, to avoid a 
danger called the Bourreau Bank, which is shoal, situated more than a mile to the 
westward. Upon St. Matthew*s Point is a revolving light, the eclipses succeeding 
each other every half minute ; it is elevated 167 feet, and visible 6 leagues. In fine 
weather the eclipses do not appear total when within the distance of 3 leagues. 

The above lighthouse has, since Idth June, 18135, succeeded that formerly ex- 
hibited from the old Tower of St, Matthew, which was eclipsed every 100 seconds. 

TIDES. In the Passage du Four the tides run very strongly. It flows here, on 
the change and full days, at half-past four ; but in the oflling the stream continues to 
run for 3 hours longer. Between the Isle de Bas and Ushant the flood-tide sets east, 
and the ebb west ; in the Passage du Four the flood runs to the northward, and the 
ebb to the southward. Spring- tides rise at Ushant 21 feet ; and upon the coast to 
the eastward from 24 to 26 feet. 

From the Four Rock to the point of Conquet the distance is 3 leagues and a quarter 
to the southward ; between are a number of rocks, particularly the Platresses, which 
lie nearly 2 leagues S, W. from the Four Rock, with the Point of Conquet, S. J E., 
distant 4f miles ; and the Porceau Bank, There are also several other rocks in the 
vicinity. 

By keeping St, Matthew's Abbey on with the Great Valley, just within Vintier 
Point, you will go in mid-channel ; and when you have brought Triezion Mill 
E. S. E., the Platresses will be N. W. by W. from you. Within Vintier Point are 
two valleys : the largest, above mentioned, is near to the point ; that to the eastward 
ofit is small. In turning to windward here, you may stand to the eastward, until 
St. Matthew* s Abbey comes to a capstan-bar's length open to the eastward of the 
little valley: and to the westward, until St, Matthew's Point comes a little open of 
the point of Conquet Haven. Were you to bring the former two ships' length open 
of the latter point, you would be close to rocks and banks which lie to the westward 
of the channel. To the eastward of the Platresses there are two small shoals ; to go 
to the eastward of them, keep St. Matthew's Point shut in with Point Vintier, 
Between Ushant and St, Matthew's Point there are eight small islands, and several 
rocks. 

About three cables' length from Vintier Point lies the Vintier Rock, which appears 
at low water. To avoid this rock, proceed with St. Matthew's Abbey on with the 
Great Valley, until you get close to the shore ; then run along within a cable's length 
ofit: when the little church which stands upon Point Vintier bears E. S, E., the 
Vintier Rock will be W. N. W., about two cables' length distant. 

To sail into Conquet Haven, run round within a cable's length of Vintier Point, 
as before directed, until you open the haven. Avoid the sunken rocks called the 
Finisterres, by running along close to the shore, until you get within the haven. 
The harbour is dry, and has a small fort on each side of the entrance. 

Besides the Vintier s above mentioned, there are other rocks, called Les Renards, 
which make the approach to this place dangerous ; and a great sea tumbles into it 
with westerly winds. 

From Conqu£t Point to that of St. Matthew, the distance is two miles and a half. 
Ofi^ the latter are several rocks above water, called Les Moines, or the Monks ; and 
to the S, W. of Les Moines are others, which stretch outwards for nearly a mile. 

Of[ St. Matthew* s Abbey is a good road between Les Renards and the Monks; but 
you must be careful to avoid a shoal called the Loquejou Bank, on the north side i 
this you will efiect by steering from Vintier Point direct for the Monks, until St, 
Matthew's Abbey bears S. E, ; then steer directly towards the Abbey, and anchor in 
7 or 6 fathoms. 

BREST. Id sailing hence into Brest- Water , \aJtft cw^ Xo w^\\^^ %\s^s.«^x^a(^i«- 
called the Coq, which lies half a gun-8W\fTom%\iOT^,«\»\x\.\\xK\^Na^ic^^^^^^^^ 
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of <S'^ Mdttliew's Point J with the north end of Benequet Isle on witli that point. To 
go to the southward of this rock, steer about S. £. from St, Matthew* ^ Pointy taking 
care to keep the north end of Benequet Isle open of it, until the mill which stands 
upon the north land bears N. by W., and the trees north. 

About 1{ mile E. S. E. from the Coq, and S. by W. from Bertheaume Point, is 
Busec Rock, very dangerous at low water ; you may go on either side of it, but the 
best way, after passing the Coq, is to run along the north shore, at the distance of 
two cables' length, and thus sail S. E. by E. } E. across the Bay of Bertheaume, 
When you come into the Gullet, be careful to avoid the Fillettes, the Mingan, and 
other rocks, which lie off Camaret Point, nearly in mid-channel. Carefully avoid 
also the Bagnio or Kergutio Rocks, which lie near the mouth of Brest- Water, and 
about two cables' length off the north shore ; you may go on either side with safety, 
but it is usual to run to the northward of them ; and when Brest appears open of 
Porzic Point, steer directly for it, and anchor there in 8 or 9 fathoms. 

In Bertheaume Bay, about 4 miles to the eastward of St, Matthew's Point, is good 
anchoring, with northerly and N. E. winds, in 10 or 11 fathoms. Opposite Ber- 
theaume Bay, and about 4 leagues S. S. E. from St. Matthew's Point, is the great 
Bay called Dovarnenez, or Poldavid Bay, Between these bays lie many rocks, 
which must be carefully avoided. 

Tl DES. On the full and change days of the moon, it is high water at Calais, at 
llh. 30m.; Boulogne, Dieppe, and Havre, at 30 minutes after 10; St, Marcou, 
at 9h. 15m.; Cherbourg, at 7h. 35m.; Alderney and the Caskets, at 6h. 45m.; 
Guernsey, at 6h. 30m.; Jersey, at 6h. lOm. ; and St. Maloes, at 6h. ; Morlaix, at 
5h. 15m. ; Ushant, in the offing, at 4h. 30m. and Brest, at 3h. 48m. 

The flood-tides setting from the westward along the northern shores of France, 
differ considerably, in consequence of the various islands and inflections of the land. 
To the westward of Cape la Hague, in that great bight wherein the Jersey and Alder- 
ney Islands are situated, the stream of flood, opposed by that land forming the de- 
partment of La Manche, rebounds from the shore, and accumulates, rising, in spring- 
tides, to the extraordinary height of 45 feet, and still higher with westerly winds ; 
the body of water thus collected, rushes with prodigious rapidity through the channel 
formed by Cape la Hague and the Island of Alderney, forming there what is called 
the Race. At and near Cape Barfleur it continues with great rapidity, giving the 
water in many places the appearance of breakers ; proceeding thence towards the 
Strait of Dover it is met with and checked by the waters from the North Sea, which 
has been already noticed. From Calais to Havre spring- tides rise 19, neaps 16 feet, 
At the islands of Marcou, springs rise 21 feet, neaps 121^, At Cherbourg, 21 feet ; at 
Guernsey and Alderney, 35 springs, and 19 neaps ; at Jersey and St, Maloes, 45 feet; 
Mount St, Michael, 54 feet; Br e hat Island, 36; Morlaix, 30; Porsal Rocks, 19; 
Brest, 21 ; and Ushant, 21 feet; but on the coast to the eastward, spring-tides rise 
24 and 26 feet. 

In Calais Road the tides run strongly, and the water at the jetty heads of the har- 
bour frequently rises 21 feet; within the harbour, 15, 18, and 19 feet, according to 
the winds. It has been observed, that generally the run from Dover to Calais is 
always found shorter than that from Calais to Dover ; this is attributable to the tide 
only. 

The current off the entrance of Havre sets the first two hours of flood South, the 
next two hours S.E., the fifth hour East, and during the remainder of the tide from 
N.E. to N, W. From Cape Barfleur the flood tide sets directly for the mouth of 
the Seine, 

From Cape La Hague to Cape Barfleur, it is high water by the ground, from 
7h. 30m. to 8h. Om. ; but the flood in the offing continues to run until half-past 10. 
The stream of flood along shore sets S. E. and the ebb N. W. 

Between the Caskets, Guernsey, and Alderney, the tides perpetually vary ; setting 

upon every point of the compass, in the course of every ebb and flood. At the Cas^ 

kets and Alderney the stream sets, at high water. North, or N. N. £. ; at a quarter 

ebb, N. W, ; at half ebb. West; at three-quarters ebb, S. W. ; at low water, South ; 

at a quarter flood, S.E. ; at half-flood. East ; at three-quarters flood, N. E. ; and at 

high water, North as before. At the Caskets and Alderney^ it is high water, on the 

change and full days of the moon, at 45 minutes after 6 o'clock ; at Guernsey, 

at 30 minutes after 6 o'clock ; but the stream does not begin to run through the 

^tu^e/ channels to the northwardf until half-flood by tbe ^boTe \ \\,^Wi\^^\A to set 

Hiroogh, and continues setting to the nortiiwaTd, foiCbouta, ox ufv>a\ \Mi\l-\«9iX^ 
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o'clock. The ebb begins to run to the southward, when it is half-ebb on shore, 
and continues in that direction during the other 6 hours. Spring-tides rise from 33 
to 39 feet; neaps not more than 19 or 20. On the north side of the Caskets and 
Alderneyj the flood stream runs till half-past 9, but to the westward of the Caskets 
it runs only until 9 o'clock. 

Between the Caskets and Alderney^ as in the Race of Aldemey, the stream runs 
with great rapidity ; frequently, in a weather gale, at the rate of 6 knots. 

To the northward of Jersey, the flood stream continues to run until 8 o'clock ; but 
between Jersey and Cape Frehel, it ceases at id minutes past 6. At the Roche Douvre 
the flood runs until 7n. 20m. Off the Seven Isles, and at Roche Blanche, until 7h. 
30m. ; ofl'the Porsal Rocks, until 7h. ; and to the N, W. of Ushant, until 6h. 45m. 
Spring-tides at Brehat rise 36 feet ; at Morlaix, 30 ; at the Isle de Bas, 27 feet ; at 
Point St. Anthony, 25 feet ; and at Ushant, 21 feet. 

In the Passage da Four, within Ushant, the tides run strongly. Between the Isle 
de Bas and Ushant, the flood sets east, and the ebb west. In the Passage du Four, 
the flood runs northward, and the ebb southward. 



General Directions /or Sailing into and up the English Channel, /rout 

the Atlantic Ocean, 

WINDS. Although the winds at the entrance of the English Channel are various, 
and subject to uncertain directions, at all times of the year ; yet there is a general, 
and somewhat uniform course of them to be expected, which will most commonly be 
found to prevaiJ at certain periods of the year ; thus from January to May, they are 
observed to come from the North and North-east, although sometimes in January, 
they may incline to the South and South-westward ; and from January to May, 
South-westers will occasionally occur; yet it will seldom be found to blow long from 
that quarter ; but shifts round to the westward, and sometimes to the North and 
North-east. But from May to December, Westerly and South-westerly winds may 
be said most commonly to prevail. 

A Current of considerable strength, hereafter described, frequently sets across 
the entrance of the English Channel, at some distance from and to the westward of 
Ushant and Scilty, in a N. W. and W. N. W. direction, the breadth and velocity of 
which is greatly dependant upon the wind most prevalent, and proportioned to its 
strength and direction ; winds blowing from the W. and S, W. will be found very 
much to accelerate its force, and render it an object of serious attention ; and a 
strong S. W. wind constantly throws a great accumulatioq of water into the English 
Channel, which tends greatly to increase the force of the flood-tide, while it as con- 
siderably retards the ebb and augments the rise of the water full 10 feet above its 
ordinary elevation ; therefore, vessels having entered the Channel with a strong 
S. W. gale, are liable to be driven a-head of their reckoning, and by taking the first 
of the flood, will have 10 or 11 hours tide, which, at 8 or 10 knots, will carry them 
from ofl^ the Start to Beaehy Head, or even so far as Dungeness. 

In entering the Channel from the N. W, or West, ships should always endeavour 
to obtain soundings as early as possible, getting between the altitudes of 49^ 15' and 
49® 25' according to the inclination of the wind, ** because (says Capt. M. White, R.N.) 
it is between these limits that your relative situation can with the greater certainty 
be ascertained, as well as in respect to depth of water as to quality of ground, or the 
distinction between oaze and sand, and which cannot be so well defined in any other 
latitude on making an approach to the Channel/' Within these parallels they will 
first strike soundings on the edge of the bank, in about the longitude of 11® 15' W., 
and at 65 leagues from Scilly, when their depth will be from 270 to 335 fathoms, on 
a bottom of dark ground oaze mixed with sand ; and when they get from within 
90 to 86 fathoms, on muddy bottom, they will be 5 or 6 leagues within the edge of 
the bank, and about 57 leagues to the westward of the meridian of Scilly, Six 
leagues further eastward, in the parallel of 49® 25', are 69 fathoms, sand, with sQeckia,^ 
on the outer edge of the Great Sole Bank, and 3 lea^^%^\SLt^2si«t ^«t^'w:t^n^\^iS^vsaBia. 
on its inoer edge, whence it suddenly increaaes \o ^ i^^wfta^ xssvx^. ^^^Xwgass^ 
further eastward in the same parallel 49^ 05' we ^\ fe\\vOTv%,m\A\ ^^a. «W5. vkw©^ 
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further, 76 fathoms, fine white sand : this is 40 leagues W, by N, from St, Agnes 
Light, in Scilly Islands, Proceeding eastward, at the distance of 3 leagues further, 
they will find BO fathoms, sand ; and at the end of another 3 leagues, 83 fathoms, 
mud : the bottom from thence on the same parallel continues muddy 9 leagues fur- 
ther eastward ; one league beyond which are 78 fathoms, sand : this is in longitude 
8° 2' W. and 24 leagues W. J S. from SciUt/ Light, Five miles further eastward, 
they will be on the East edge of the Haddock Bank, where there are 60 fathoms, 
sand, having crossed which, it deepens to 75 and 70 fathoms, mud ; and at the dis- 
tance of 6 leagues further, there are 69 fathoms, sand. In longitude 7^ upon the 
same parallel, there are GG fathoms, sand ; continuing hence in the same direction to 
the distance of 9 leagues eastward, there will be found 61, 64, 63,61, and 63 fathoms, 
all brown and speckled sand ; the latter depth is on the meridian of ScHly : continuing 
eastward, 15 leagues further, there are 63, 62, 64, 61, 59, 58, and 55 fathoms, all 
sand ; the latter depth being about the meridian of the Lizard, 

Soundings in latitude 50^ or in the Stream of Scilly. To the northward, 
or in the stream of Scilly, in the latitude 50° 0', or between it and 50° lO', there are 
101 fathoms, on muddy bottom, in longitude 10° 53' : this is 59 leagues to the west- 
ward oi Scilly, Four leagues further eastward there are 84 fathoms, sand ; and at 

4 leagues further, 72 and 73 fathoms ; 3 leagues beyond which are 78 fathoms, all 
sand. In longitude 9° 50', which is 3 leagues further eastward, there are 77 fathoms, 
mud ; from hence the bottom is invariably muddy to the distance of 4^ leagues from 
Scilly, The depths are 72, 75, 75, 74, and 61 fathoms ; the latter is on the S. W. 
edge of the West Bank, in longitude 8° 39': 4 leagues further eastward there are 
only 55 fathoms on it ; and 4 or 5 miles further 69 or 70 fathoms, close to its east 
end ; then 64, 75, 65, and 60 fathoms ; the latter depth, on the south end of the 
North-west Bank, in latitude 50° 5', longitude 7° 43' W. distant 18 leagues, to the 
north-westward of Scilly, From this bank 62, 65, and 64 fathoms, will be found 

9 leagues further eastward: the depth from thence decreases from 61 and 58 fathoms, 
so far as the muddy ground extends ; and thence to 53, 57, 50, and 46 fathoms, on 
coarse gravel and sand, which is within 4 miles of the Scilly Rocks, 

The Soundings round Scilly, to the distance of 4i leagues westward, and 

10 leagues to the southward and northward, are all coarse grayel, shingles, rotten 
rocky substances, or sand : no mud is to be met with in all that space. Ten leagues 
south-westward from Scilly Lighthouse^ there are 68 fathoms ; at half that distance, 
in the same direction, 55 ; and within 5 miles of the rocks, 54 fathoms. Ten leagues 
to the southward of the lighthouse there are 58 or 60 fathoms, on a spot called the 
Admiralty Patch, round which, in all directions, are 63, 64, and 65 fathoms, mixed 
soundings, and rather coarse sand ; at 5 leagues, 55 and 60; at 4 leagues, 51 and 52; 
and at 4 miles distance in the same direction, 45 fathoms, fine sand. There are 
50 fathoms at 5 leagues distance S. E. from the lighthouse, and 45 fathoms at 4 miles 
distance. Six leagues N« W. from the lighthouse, there are 57 fathoms, and at 
3 miles from the rocks in the same direction, 44 fathoms. Five leagues north from 
the lighthouse there are 47 fathoms ; and at 10 leagues, 52 fathoms. N. E. from the 
lighthouse, distant 5 leagues, are 48 fathoms ; and 2 miles from St, Martin's Heady 
42 fathoms. There are 42 fathoms within 2 miles of the rocks to the eastward. 

Jones's Bank lies between the parallels of 49° 49' and 50° 3', and longitude 
7° 37' and 8° 10'. It has from 41 to 64 fathoms, sand, upon it, and 68 to 72 fathoms, 
mud, close to, both to the southward and northward. Its east end lies 17 leagues 
from Scilly lighthouse. 

Soundings in latitude 49°. A little to the northward of this parallel, and in 
longitude 11°, there are 208 fathoms, mud ; in 10° 53' there are 162 fathoms, mud ; 

5 miles further East, are 93 and 85 fathoms, both mud ; and in longitude 10° 42* W. 
begins the southern track of sandy ground, which continues uninterrupted with mud 
or ouze all the way to the Coast of France, On the parallel of latitude 49°, and in 
longitude 10° 12' W. there are 90 fathoms ; at 10 leagues further eastward, 85 fa- 
thoms ; 6 leagues beyond it, in longitude 9°, there are 90 fathoms ; then 86, 90, 87, 
74, 75, 78, 75, 73, 72, and 70 fathoms ; this latter depth is in 6° 56* W. longitude. 
Continuing eastward, there will be found 73, 70, 75, 73, 71, 66, 60, 67, 60, and 
60 fathoms, in a space of 22 leagues, or to the meridian of Ushant, the lead bringing 
up a pale whitish ground, resembling hard marl, with a mealy surface. 

Soundings in and near the Latitude or \3srk>it. Ivi latitude 48° 24' Iob- 
gitude 9^ 30', and 69 leagues to the westward of UshttTit,\\ea VVve Nq^«\fir&^9vcV ^sl ^ibft 
^f^//^ Sole Banks, which thence, in detached patcVvea, ex\^tk^ TiQi^-«Ui^«K4 «iAi 
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eastward, 13 leagues. On this western part are 84 fathoms, on a sandy bottom ; and 
at 3 leagues farther westward, no bottom at 200 fathoms. These Banks consist of 
several knolls, with from 65 to 89 fathoms on them, and from 90 to 100 fathoms 
between them. Near tlie south part, in latitude 48° 1^, longitude 9° 7\ there are 
160 fathoms, sand. In latitude 48° 23*, longitude 8° 34' there are 100 fathoms; 
10 or 11 leagues further eastward, 92 fathoms, sand : then 87, 87, 85, 86, and 97 fa- 
thoms, all sand ; the latter depth is in a pit, of about 2 miles across, in longitude 
7° 34'. From hence, for a space of 24 leagues eastward, the depths are 87, 85, 86, 
78, 72, 71, 68, and 66 fathoms, all sandy bottom ; the latter depth being 8]^ leagues 
to the westward of Uthant, In the parallel of Ushant, at 23 leagues from it, there 
are 85 fathoms, white sand; at 18 leagues, 75 fathoms ; at 16 leagues are 70, 71, 
and 72 fathoms, with a coarse pale yellow bottom, having a mealy surface, inter- 
spersed with broken pieces of shells, and a substance like chaff. At the distance of 
9 leagues, on the same parallel, there are from 63 to 66 fathoms similar ground, and 
65 fathoms within 3 leagues of the rocks ; as you approach Ushant^ the sand becomes 
mixed with shells, and bits of shells. 

In dark, thick weather^ come no nearer to Ushant^ or to the Saintes, than 70 fa- 
thoms, and keep the lead going. In these parts different soundings will be met 
with, but mostly interspersed with small shells, resembling (and called) Hake's Teeth, 

When strong westerly gales continue, an easterly current is frequently forced up 
the British Channel ; but with steady easterly winds, the current has been often 
found to set out to the westward ; more particularly, when the Bay of Biscay is 
open, a south-westerly current is liable to be experienced. 

Coming into the Channel from the south-westward^ vessels may, after passing the 
Azores, shape a direct course for the Lizard Pointy inclining a little more to the 
westward, as circumstances may require. By following this route, instead of going 
more northerly, you will save much time, and often escape those southerly gusts of 
wind, which have frequently driven vessels to the North-westward of the Scilly 
Islands, and even forced some to the harbours in Ireland^ where they have been 
detained by the same winds which would have proved so favourable to a more 
southerly course : they will also have nothing to fear from the current that sets 
toward the N. W. Ships, therefore, pursuing this track, will probably get upon the 
Sole Banks above mentioned, and can steer accordingly. 

Having entered the C/iannel^ it is not considered safe to keep over towards the 
French shore, for the whole length of this coast is full of sunken rocks and dangers, 
so that the mariner ought never to approach it nearer than just to discover the land 
from the mast-head ; and it is to be observed, that along this shore, and among the 
rocks and islands, the flood-tide, at the distance of 10 or 12 leagues off the land, sets 
to the S. E., while the ebb does not set N. W., but West, along shore, so that vessels 
driven on the coast with north-westerly gales, will not have tide to help them oflT, 
and are most liable to be driven on shore. ** Strangers/' says Mr. Dechamps, 
" looking upon the charts, will observe many inlets that appear like harbours, suf- 
ficiently capacious to admit ships in cases of distress, or stormy weather : but this is 
an error, for there is no safe harbour, easy of access, on the whole coast of Brittany 
and Normandy y excepting Guernsey and Jersey, where a vessel can take refuge iu 
safety, before they reach Cherbourg ; while tlie opposite coasts of England afford 
safe and commodious ports and roadsteads throughout.'^ The mariner will easily 
know when he is to the southward by the coarseness of the ground, and the over- 
whelming of the tide, which whirls round in several places with breakers. Therefore 
he should endeavour to keep upon the English coast, at from 5 to 7 leagues distance, 
till he gets up as high as Portland. 

Af^^^ y*^ ^^^ P^^* Scilly y continue running eastward, for 10 or 1 1 leagues, coming 
no nearer the English shore than 53 or 54 fathoms, or further to the southward than 
60. After you have run this distance, the Lizard will bear N.E. or N. E. by N. 
about 8 leagues, and you will have from 53 to 55 or 56 fathoms, with sandy bottom. 

Ships coming into the channel ought always, if possible, to make the land affout 
ike Lizard; for, should they afterwards have thick weather, they will know how to 
steer^ or how they advance up the channel. Some, by neglecting this precaution, 
have, oontrarv to their expectation, gotten on the south side of the channel. This 
error ii greatly owing to the strong indraught between lU^ \%Vaci^^% c^^ G-MLe.xtvx*>i "^"^^^^ 
Jersey, and the coast of Brittany, or Finisterre, Yi\i\c\\ om^A v\>Niioj%v^>QR;'s^«i^'ft^ 
agaiDMt, eMpedaUy in thick we^er. It fte^qxieiiW^ Ww^^* AV»x ^^^ ^'^^^b^^ 
tbecbmnnel have not had an observation fox some d^^^\i^c>8.\ N^^aV^Nft^'^ 
[BRtnau Channel.I 
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the operation of scant and contrary winds, and tbe setting of the tides, tend to per- 
plex and hew ilder the most experienced mariner, when thick weather prevents his 
getting a sight of the land. 

When coming from the southward into the English Channel, in thick weather and 
light winds, ships frequently get much to the northward of account, and fall into the 
Bristol Channel, or to the N . W. of Scillg, which may be owing to the tide's running 
9 hours to the northward, and only 3 to the southward. This unequal stream of tide 
begins about 14 leagues west from Scilly. It first runs N. N. W. and continues io 
alter until it comes to the E. N.E.; the flood- tide then ceases to run. The flood 
runs here, on the full and change days, until 40 minutes after 7 o'clock, at which 
time it is nearly half-ebb at the Scilly Islands. The flowing of the tide is rather 
uncertain. About 7 leagues W. S. W. of Scilly, it is known to flow till 25 minutes 
after four o'clock; and in St, Mary*s Sound, Scilly, till 40 minutes after four. 

When coming into the channel in the night, or in thick weather, you should not at 
any time come nearer to Scilly than 60 fathoms, nor to the Lizard than 46 fathoms. 
Off the Lizard, in mid-channel, the stream of tide runs to the eastward, on the full 
and change days of the moon, until 55 minutes past 7 o'clock, or until it is half ebb 
by the shore ; it then changes and runs to the westward, until it is half-flood by the 
shore. Two leagues without the Lizard, the flood runs east, and the ebb west ; but, 
within that distance, the flood runs to the southward of the east, and the ebb to the 
Dorthward of the west. 

CURRENT athwart the entrance of the Channel. It has been long known to 
mariners, that a current constantly sets round the Capes Finisterre and Ortegal, into 
the Bay of Biscay ; and it has been ascertained, that, after a long and continued 
prevalence of westerly and southerly winds, the water, pent up in the bay, and 
impelled along its coasts, sets outward in a N. W. direction athwart the entrance 
of the British Channel ; although, after a long interval of such winds, it is almost 
imperceptible. This current has been found, after the wind had set strongly for 
some time from different points between South and West, to have had about 60 miles 
of westing, and 12 miles of northing, in its course, per day, in the most rapid part of 
its stream, the whole breadth of which, in latitude 50°, appears sometimes to be near 
30 leagues. 

The westerly current has appeared to extend from about 24 leagues W. S. W. of 
Scilly to more than 3 degrees west of Cape Clear, It is therefore supposed to go off 
to the N. W. in the parallel of 51 degrees, between longitude 14 and 15, and to the 
S. W. of /re/a««/, but its exact direction remains to be determined. The middle of 
the current appears to preserve its original course in a greater degree than its borders, 
and to set N. W. by W. The eastern border more north, and the western more west, 
so that the northern current is much stronger close to the west of Scilly than further 
out. If a ship crosses the current obliquely, steering a true E. by S, course, or 
more southerly, she will continue in it longer, and be more affected by it, than if she 
steered more directly across it. It will be the same if she crosses it with light winds. 
Allowance must also be made for the more northerly direction of the eastern border. 
After a continuance of westerly gales, even should a good observation of latitude 
be made, it would be imprudent to run eastward, during a long night. For a ship 
might remain in the current so long as to be drifted from a parallel, deemed a very 
safe one, to that of the rochs of Scilly. Therefore keep, at the highest, in 48° 45'; 
for in 49° 30', the whole effect of the current may be experienced in the worst 
situation. But, from the current, in 48° 45', a southerly wind will send you 
into the channel. In time of peace, coming from the Atlantic, it will be still better 
to make Ushant. 

If it be admitted, as is suspected, that a tide, with some degree of northing in it, 
sets a little to the westward of Scilly, this is another reason for keeping far enough 
southerly. Ships bound to the westward from the channel, with the wind near S. W. 
should prefer the larboard tack ; as they would then have the benefit of the current. 
Course abreast of Scilly. After you are abreast of Scilly, and to the south- 
ward 5 or 6 leagues, the course to the same distance off the Lizard is E. S, £. 15 
leagues ; then haul in and make the land. 
From tjje Lizard to the Start. The course from the Lizard to the Start is 
^. bjrS, 20^ leagues^ In running up go not into less water than 40 fathoms; for 
,^ fathoms is in the atrestm of the Eddy stone ; neilWx ^ m^XioxiX. ^'a dft^th of 50; 

•aLI 1^*^^^^ of water yon will have black sand, mtki am«)i\\«o^wu«iUwx«»«a!^tfiEtf3^ 

'^^^t of Sci/fy. 
^OM TTiB Start to Portland. From t\\e Start \o PoTtlaiia^ ^Oaft «wnfc ' 
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E. i S. distance 16 leagues. Here you may run up between 30 fathoms in-shore to 
36 or 38 fathoms water to the southward, most part sand with shells ; but, if you are 
inwardly, in 26 or 25 fathoms, you will have oaze and sand. 

Between the Lizard and the Eddystone^ you may stand towards the shore in 40 
fathoms, and off to 46. As there are 35 fathoms in the stream of the Eddystone, you 
will, by keeping without that depth, go quite clear of that danger. Abreast of the 
Eddystone, in mid-channel, the flood runs to the eastward, on full and change days, 
until 9 o'clock. 

From the Eddy stone to the Start y you may stand towards the shore into 32 fa- 
thoms, and off to 46. Within half a mile of the Start Point are 15 fathoms water. 
Eight miles to the southward of the Start lies Start Knoll^ with 29 fathoms on it, 
and 37 fathoms very near it on both sides. 

Between the Start and Portland^ you may stand towards the shore into 30 fathoms, 
and off to 36. By not standing further to the southward than 36 fathoms, you will 
avoid the strong indraught between the islands of Guernsey , Jersey , &c. Off the 
Bill of Portland, the flood runs to the eastward, on the full and change days, until 
15 minutes after 10 o'clock. 

From the Start to Dunnose, the course is E. by S. 32 leagues; where you 
will have 30 to 32 fathoms, as high as Portland ; after which approach no nearer to 
the shore than 22 fathoms, especially when you are above the high land of St. 
Alton's, as with strong winds southerly, or in little winds, the tide of flood sets 
directly in for Christ* s Churchy the Needles, and Freshwater Bay, as described in the 
particular directions for the harbours in the channel. When you stand towards the 
the Isle of IVi^ht, in thick weather and light winds, you should keep your lead 
going; the neglecting of this precaution has been the loss of many a ship. 

Dunnose to Beach y Head. In running up from Dunnose to Beachy Head, keep 
within to 18 fathoms water, and without to no more than 28; but off the Head you 
will have 17 and 18 fathoms, 5 or 6 miles from the shore. The course up is E. S. E. 
7 leagues, clear of the Owers, and thence E. S. E. J E. H leagues to Beachy Head. 

Beachy Head to Dungeness. From Beachy Head to Dunyencss the bearing 
and distance are E. J S.,9i leagues; but Beachy Head must not be brought to the 
westward of N. W. J W. until you are 2J leagues to the eastward of it, in order to 
clear the Horse, or outward shoal ; (see pages 30,31.) 

Dungeness to the South Foreland. From Dunyeness to the South Foreland 
the course and distance are E. N. E. 4 E. 6| leagues: keep no further off than 16, 
nor closer in than 14 and 12 fathoms. 

Jn coming up the Channel, after you are as high as the Start, if the land has 
not been previously seen, endeavour to make the Coast of England, to avoid the 
Islandof Alder ney, the Caskets, &c. ; but if you cannot safely do so, with a scant 
southerly wind, when the tide, both ebb and flood, has an inclination into every bay 
upon the coast, then keep your lead constantly going, and if you fall into deep water 
from 50 to 60 fathoms or more, coarse ground, you are somewhere near the stream 
of the Caskets, and must run to the northward, into 40 or 35 fathoms, sand and 
shells : you will then be to the northward of them, and in a fair way. 

Being too far to the southward, and mistaking the Casket Light at first sight for 
those of Portland, has occasioned the loss of many ships upon the adjacent dangers. 

The pit or gully called Hurd's Dyke, before mentioned, is an excellent guide to 
ships working up or down channel in dark hazy weather. In the west end of this 
Dyke, at 4 leagues to the westward of, and in the parallel of the Caskets, there are 
58 fathoms, coarse ground ; and within I ^ mile of it to the eastward and westward, 
37 and 36 fathoms, sand. The gully extends from thence to the E. N. E. and 
E. S. Eastward 10 leagues, and then takes a turn rather suddenly to N. N. E. more 
than 2 leagues, and is more than 2 miles wide, being of a serpentine shape. Four 
leagues E. N. E. 1 E. from the west end are 48 fathoms: this is 8 miles to the north- 
ward of the Caskets ; and there are 45 to the northward, and 38 to the southward of 
it. N. E. by N. nearly 10 miles from the Caskets, there are 72 fathoms coarse 
ground, and 39 fathoms, sand, to the southward. Further eastward, there are 62, 
54, and at its extremity 50 fathoms, all coarse ground ; and to the northward and 
westward of it 10 fathoms less in every part: so that a ship from the northward^ in- 
creasing the depth 10 fathoms suddenly, may be as«\\t^(V.ot Vi^\\v'^v*V0cc«i.>5i\ss!\'!i'^^V 
the Caskets f Atdetiripy, or Cape La Hague, 

Caskets, The baskets bear from the Start Si, IS.. M ^.^vs^sscv^N^^^^^^^^^^^' 
from the BUI of Portland S. S. W. weateiVy, \e\ei^^e^. .^.^^ 
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Between the Bill of Portland and Dunnose you may stand toward the shore into 
22, and off to 35 fathoms. By not standing into less than 22 fathoms, yon will keep 
without the indraughts of the Needles and Freshwater Bay. Wlien you stand 
towards the Isle of Wight, in thick weather and light winds, you should keep your 
lead going constantly, because you may from the depth of 22 fathoms suddenly get 
into 18, and then 90 or 40 or more, within 1^ mile of St» Catherine's Point, In 
standing off from the Isle of Wight, at about G leagues from the Island, the depth 
will be found to increase rather suddenly from 30 or 33 fathoms, to 39 or 40 fathoms: 
this is in the north side of the North Deep, which extends from abreast of C/im<eAtf9*eA 
Head to above Brighton, at the distance of 5 or 6 leagues from the coast. It is of 
▼arious breadths, from 2 to 5 leagues, and has throughout coarse ground, with from 
4 to 10 fathoms greater depth than will be found between it and the land. By giving 
proper attention to these particulars, in thick weather, the distance from the English 
Coast may be nearly ascertained. To the south-westward of this is another, called 
the West Deep, of about 1 1 leagues in extent, east and west, and from 2 to 3 leagues 
in breadth, having from 37 to 45 fathoms ; its west end is 2 leagues eastward from 
the N. E end of Hurd's Dyk^ ; and its south edge is 4 leagues from Cape Barfleur, 
Further to the eastward is the South Deep, with from 32 to 36 fathoms : between it 
and the North Deep are 28 or 29 fathoms. Off Dunnose, in mid-channel, the stream 
of flood runs to the eastward, on full and change days, until 45 minutes after 10 
o'clock. 

Between Dunnose and the East Barrow Head you may stand towards the shore 
into 18 fathoms, and off to 30 fathoms. In light winds and thick weather, it will be 
necessary to keep your lead going when standing towards the Owers. 

In approaching the Owers Floating Light, bring it to bear not further to the east- 
ward than N. E. by E., nor go nearer to it in passing than a mile and a half. When 
the light vessel bears N. £. ^ E., the Elbow, or south-easternmost part of the Owers, 
is then right between it and your ship ; and when it bears N . N . E. you are abreast 
of the Elbow, -A description of this light vessel and the Owers is contained in pages 
35 and 36. 

If it be necessary to run into Selsea Park for shelter, with contrary winds, pass to 
the eastward of the light vessel, and afterwards be sure not to bring it to the south- 
ward of 8. S. W. ; keep your lead going, and when 2 miles and a half N. N. £. of 
it, you may steer for the anchorage in the Park. (See page 37.) 

Between the East Barrow Head and Beachy, you may stand towards the shore 
into 18 fathoms, and off to 28. The former depth will carry you far enough off 
Beachy Head to clear the shoals which lie to the eastward of it. {See page 30.) 
Here the stream runs to the eastward, on full and change days, until 45 minutes 
after 1 1 o'clock. 

Three leagues S. E. ^ S. from Beachy Head is a knoll, about 2 miles over, having 
14 to 16 fathoms on it, with from 26 to 33 fathoms close to its south side, 19 to the 
westward, and 17 to the eastward of it: it lies nearly a league to the southward of 
the Horse, and there are from 8 to 18 fathoms between them. 

Between the shoals which lie off Beachy Head and Du7ige7iess, you may stand 
toward the shore into 12 fathoms, and off to any convenient distance, according to 
circumstances, taking care not to go further from the land than 5 leagues, in order to 
avoid the Western Vergoyer, Boulogne Middle, &c. already described in page 127. 
As the soundings hereabout are very irregular, we refer the mariner to the Chart 
itself for the necessary information <; observing only that, by not standing nearer the 
shore than 12 fathoms, you will go clear of the shoals which lie to the westward and 
eastward of the Ness Point. Here the stream runs to the eastward, on full and 
change days, until 45 minutes past one o'clock. 

Between Dungeness and the South Foreland, after you are to the eastward of the 
rocky shoal which lies to the westward of Folkstone, you may stand towards the shore 
into 10 fathoms, and off to 16, By not standing further off than 16 fathoms, you 
will keep clear of the Varne, which, with the Ridge, is described in this book in 
page 28. 

When going between Dover and the Downs, observe, that 17 fathoms will carry 
j^ou without the South Sand Head; that 13 fathoms will lead you within it; and 
iA/it 16 fathoms is in the stream of it. 
TIDES. From the Lizard to the Isle of WigU, l\\fefLoo^ «R\ik^.\s^ ^.%srfL the 
^^ ^' ^^. - from the Isle of Wight to Beach's Head, liSttft ^^odi «fc\» ^.'ti.Vj ^, 
I bbW ^' ^' ^^ ^'' ^'^^ Beachg Head to Duncje»B8«A\w6 ^^^ «ft\& 18.. wA 
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OBSERVATIONS on STORMS in the BRITISH CHANNEL. 

F the storms incident to the British Channel, experience has proved, those which 
attendant upon S. S, E. to S. S. W. winds to be the most dangerous ; while those 
I the West, N. E., or E. N. E., seldom turn out so destructive, 
honld a storm arise suddenly with a N. E. wind, vessels riding in the Downs, 
atward bound, can get under weigh immediately, and proceed down Channel; or 
omeward bound, and not choosing to ride out the gale, they can run in between 
Jsie of Wight and the main, or into Portsmouth Harbour, At the same time, 
« lying in Margate Roads may either purchase their anchor or slip their cables, 

ron into the Medway or Thames ; but if they should be unable to weather the 
rway Buoy they can enter the East Swale, and anchor in safety. 
ITfaen the wind blows hard from the S. £. to the S. S. W. vessels in the Downs 

be subjected to the most danger and inconvenience; for those winds always 
'e in a heavy sea : there ships often ride very near each other, and the greatest 
ngth of tide commonly happens at high water, when there is the most sea ; be- 
ts, the anchorages in the Downs are so cut up by the anchors, that the g^und has 
ome not very good for holdin|f. 
Vessels overtaken by a storm, if they are to the westward of the Isle of Wight, may 

into Portland Road, where they will ride in safety ; but when a ship cannot con- 
iently run for a place of shelter, it will always be advisable to lie to ; for the sea 
[ seldom much injure a good vessel, but should she gpround on a sand bank, or 
ke on a rock, it might be fatal. 



g MAGNETIC BEARINGS or COURSES, and the DISTANCES in 
Sfaulic Miles from Place to Place on the Coasts of GREAT BRITAIN and 
RELAND, from the NORTH FORELAND to LOOP HEAD. 



North Side of the Channel. — Westerly Variation 24 to 26 Degrees. 

m North Foreland Light to the buoy on the Kentish Bearin;^ Distances. 

Knock N. E. easterly 18 miles. 

to the GaUoper Light Vessel'* N. £. by E. ^ E. 28 

to ihe Goodwin Light Vessel- S.S.E.4E. 6} 

South Foreland to ih% South Sand Head R^S 4 

txilhokgeaess W. S. W. 4 W. 20^ 

to Boulogne S.^W, 26 

to Calais S. £. f S. 20^ 

Dungeness to Calais £• S. E. } £. 34 

to Cape d'Antifer S.W.^W 79 

to Cape Barfleur W. S. W. } W. 113 

to the Caskets W. i S. 148 

to Beachy Head W. | N. 29 

Beachy Head to the Elbow of the Owers-'"*'* W.N.W.fW 36 

toDmnose W. N. W. | W 65 

toStartPoint W.N.W.fW." 152 

to Cape La Hague W. by S 104 

to Cape Barfleur W. S. W 86 

io Cajjte La Heve S. S. W. J W 74 

toDtenpe S. | E. 58 

Elbow of the Owers to Dunnose W. N. W. | W 19 

St. Helen's to Havre 8. J E. 83 

Dunnose to St Catherim^s Point W. i N 5 

toUshant W. S. W. | W 195 

to the Caskets ^ . . W. S. W 71 

St Catherine's Point to the Needles Point N. W. 4 N 12 

to Durlestone Head N. W. by W. | W. • . . . 25 

to St Alban*s Head N. W. by W. | W..... 29 

to the BiU qf Portland W.N.W. + W 43 

toBerryHead W.N.W^W 'Ww 

to iSAir* Point ^W.Yi^'^, '^>» 

PortiandC Bill qfj to Bridport Pier 'fi^.'tj^.^. ^^ 

to Lpme Regis ^.^^Vi^^--- 

-• to ExmmUhBur '^^•Vl^Xi^'^ •••'^ 
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Beanniti. AUUncei. 

From Portland (BUI <^) to Berry Head W, N. W i W. 40 mflc*. 

lo Start feint W. i N 49 

to U,ha«t Lightkotae S. W. by W. J W. ■ ■ .- 15T 

to Guenufpfw. Point) S. W. I™ S. 65 

toxiK Caikttt S. S. W. 48 

ttt Cape La Mi^ue S. J W. S2 

to Cherbourg S. I E. 59 

Va Cafi Barfiaa S. by E. { E. ■■ 67 

to CaptLatiax S. S. E. i E, 114 

Start Pmnt to the Pranl W, J N. ■ 3t 

to Uihant LighllMtut S.W.(W. 11? 

totlie Caiketi neariy S. E. bj S. 64 

to CaptLaH^vt S. E. } S. 7> 

Praid Peint to BoUHeaa N. W.JW 31 

tatUeEddyitmc W. N. W. 21 

to the Liiard W. by N. 68} 

Bolt Head ta Ramt Bead N. W. 17i 

to tho .Uewftone N.W. * N. 10 

toDedman N. AV. by W. J W..--. 38 

tofatoiDufA W.N.W.JW. 4S 

to the Lixard W. by N. 56 

Rame Bead to the Dodmoii W. by N. Dortberly - ■ ■ 23 

to Falmimlh W, J N. 33 

tolhe Litard W, J S. 43 

to Vskant Lighlhoaie S. W. JS. 115 

to tin. £i(dsj(oii< S.W.JS. 8 

FaliitmllitotiieEddyttotte E.S.E.}E. 80 

Lhard to Utkant LigHlhiiiat S. S. W 89 

to J<MfB S. E, 121 

to Guenwra (W. End) 8. E.}E. 102 

to the Coikett 8. E. hy E. 10S{ 

to the Eddsitvne LightliBust ' E. J S 38 

to Tol Fedan Penicilh N. W. J W 18 

to WnlfRock N. W. bv W. i W. 23 

to SHUy Lightha^ W. N. 'W. J W. 43f 

Tol Pedan Penwitk to ibe W«(fRuck W.S. W. tJ 

to L(i>igsh!pi Lightlumst N. N. W. 1 W, 31 

to Land's End N. J W 2 « 

LongahipM lAgklhOHK to the Woff Rock S.W 7\ 

to St. Agjiet LighiliBUie W. nortberiy 24 

to Seren Stones ■•• W. N. W i W. 15 

WoV Rocic to tlie Land's End N. E. J E. 8 

Scilly Ligbtlmtiiie to the iond'e End East 25 

to Ushant S. i E. OT 

totheC-wteff S.E. bjE. ^E. 152 

UpCAa>ii(cjrrDmafairberlhoff5ciII^toi>i(n;«)i«M E. by S. soatherly ••■■ 295 

The Bristol and St. George's Channels, Jrom ike Islands of Sciltif upwards. 
Wesierli/ Variation from 26 to 28 Bet/rees. 

From Sdliu, northernmost I'olnc of, to the pSewB StenM E.JS. TJ 

to HarlUad Pein E. N. E } E. 93 

to Lands Island Light E. N. E. 99 

to Mitford Haren N. E. l E. Ill 

to S<nall'»Lighlktiuse-- N. E. JN. 108 

to Carnsore Puinl N. N. E. i E. 132 

to iValer/ord Harbour (Hook 

LigUi N.byE-iE. 130 

to Cm* Kar&(nir(entr"iice).. N J W. 133 

to Kinsale Old Head N. by W. 1 W. 131 

to Cuue Clwr ligW N. N. W. I W. 150 

toSiizenUead N.N.W.JW. 161 

Oav Cemwalt to Lundy Island N. E. by E. 4 E. 75 

to Mil/ord Hauen TS.E,.l,TS 99 

to SmaUs Lightlvnun H. lS.fi. ^E. » 

to Canumrt Point H.b3¥„\«- \a 

- to Waterfori Harbour ( Hook ^ vtt 
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Bearings. 

From Cap* CeraiwiH to Corfc Hartour (entrance) ■-•- N.byW-iW.. 
to liiasakOid Head N. N. W. 



- Oid Head-- 

to Cam Clear Light ■--■ N. W. by N.. 

tomxmHcd N.W.JN. ..u 

Zjindu Island Light to St. Annt't Lights, Milferd 

Hart« N.jW 361 

toCaWjIjtJand N. N. E. J E. 28 

to the flathetM E. S. E. } E. 58 

to MeHePm*t B. S. E 16i 

to HaHUmi Point Sonth 9^ 

Flatluilmto Kingroad Ea»t 18 

SI. Anne's PmiU, or Mif/brd Hmtn, to Wattr- 

Md llttTl-ixirCUaob Point) N. W. J N. T2 

St. Anne's Point to Cork Uarbmr N. W. by W. J W. - ■ - ■ 116 

to KintaU Old Head N. W. by W.J W. --- 128 

to Small- 1 LigUhtutt N.W. by W. 18i 

SntalfsLigklhauseto St. David's Hcail E. J N. 18 

to Hie Tuakar Light N. i W. SS 

to rnmso™ Puini N. by W. -■'■ 35 

N.W.^N. 64 

N. E. JN. 88 

N. E.1 E 6S 

to Wieklim Head N. } E. 69 

South Stack LigMhiuee to llie Skerries Ught ■•• N. E. by E. ^ El 7i 

toDuhtinBar N. W. by W. i W S2 

to WicklowLighli W. IN. 01 

to Carnsore PoinI W. ». W 90 

to SnuiU's Light S.W.iW. 102 

to St. Darid'i Head ■ : S. W, j S 88 

to Bardsey htand Light S. W. by 8. 35 

Skerries Light to the Coa( Rack ■ ■ ■ - . - 

Coal Rock lo Xinas Point Light- ■'■ 
Linai Point Light to Puffin Island- • 

to Great Ormt's Head S. E. la 

Great Orm^s Head to Literpool N. W. Light 

Vessel E. i S. 38^ 

Liverpoal iV. W. Light Veisel to Walney Island 

Light N. N. E. iE 36 

The Coast nf Ii eland. — Westtrii/ Variation 2^ to 28} Degreei. 

DuJifinSortolhenutaiileDf tbe Banks S. E. | E. 18 

Along the outside of tbe Banks to Ibe Tiitkar 

Rock S.W.JS 66 

Tuikar Rock to the Black Rock ■ W. J N. It 

to Conhgbeg Rock, off tbe 

SaUeei W. i N. 20 

I :onini,'l.eg Rack io Hook Light N. W. j W. 19 

Hook Poinf of Waterford to Helwick Head W. by N. S3 

to BallytollOH Point W. ^ N 43 

Baliycottan Paintto Poor llead W.JN 6| 

Poor Head to Cork Hartmar N. W. by W. S 

ta the Old HtoAvfKiasaU.- W. byS. 18 

OU Head <if Kinsale to Ca^ Clear W. by N. 38 

Copt Clear to Miztn Head N. W. J ff 11^ 

to Lundg Island S.E.byE.^E. 18S 

to the Small's Lighthoast ■■ E- S. E. J E. 147 

AfiMn Head to the Ca(f Rock off Darsey Island- N. W. i N. ITJ 

to W. entrance of Bear Hactn N. J E. 11 

BvU Rock off Dartey Island to the Skelligt ot 

Sktilack Rock, N. byW. 14* 

Skelligs to lUe Foie Rocks, off the Blaikets N. byE. - 14t 

"nK Blaskets ( Tiraaght R.) to Loop Head E. N. E. J E. «). 



ADDENDA- 



Since this Work was at press, the following alterations and additions ha e 

taken place* 



6ILMAN. On the east end of the Gilroan, a bnop, striped horizontally black Mnd 
white, marked " East Gilman," has been placed in 12 feet water, with Whiutable 
Mill^ in line with the Spaniard East buoy, bearing S. W. } S.; Sarr Mill, two- 
thirds of the way to George's Farm from the Reculvers, S. by E. j^ E. ; Pan Sand 
beacon , S. E. ^ E. ; and the two mills on Margate Cliff, open to the right of the new 
Church, S. E. J S.-rTriuity House, London, \st July, 1839. (Page 1 1.) 

MARGATE SAND. A chequered red and white buoy has been placed on the 
South Hook of Margate Sand,, and the white beacon bnoy, formerly at that station, 
has been removed H mile in an £. by S. i 8. direction, and now lies in 4 fathoms, 
with Northdown Tower, in line with the cupola of Margate Old Church, S. E. ^ E. ; 
St, Nicholas Church Tower, in line with St, Nicholas Preventive Station House, 
S. W. Southerly; Birchington Church, 8. ) £,; Reculvers Towers, W. |- S. ; and 
Margate East buoy, E. i N. — Trinity House, London, Z\st July, 1839. (Page 13.) 
RED SAND SWATCH WAY. Two buoys have been placed for the purpose of 
marking the Swatchway, which lies between the Red Sand and the Shivering Sand; 
viz. 

A red buoy, marked '' West Swatchway,'' in 11 feet water, and the western side of 
the Swatchway, with Shottenden Mill, a ship's length open of a white house in the 
back land, bearing S. W. f S. ; East Spaniard buoy, S. S. £. ; East Oaze buoy, 
N. E. I N.; Mouse Light Vessel, N. | £. ; Pan Sand Beacon, S. £. by £. ; and 
the East Gihnan buoy, S. £. by £. i £. 

A red and white chequered buoy, marked '* East Swatchway," in 9 feet water, on 
the eastern side thereof, with the Recuhers S. S, £.; East Gilman buoy, S. E. i £.; 
East Spaniard buoy, S. by £. ; and Minster Church, W. i S. — Trinity House, 
London, 1st July^ 1839. (Page id.) 

TONGUE SAND. A standing beacon, distinguished by two triangles at the 
mast head, has been placed on the Tongue Sand, in 9 feet, about 80 fathoms north of 
the Tongue West buoy, with Monkton Beacon, in line with the centre of a gap in 
Lower Hale Grove, bearing S. by W. f W. ; St. Peter's Church Tower, in line with 
the west end of Margate East Cliff, S. by E. } E. ; Pan Patch buoy, W. i N.; 
Tongue East buoy E. by S. i S. ; North Spit buoy, S. E. i S. ; North Foreland 
Lighthouse, S. S. E. { E. ; and the Reculvers, S. W. i W. — Trinity House, London, 
QOth July, 1839. (Page 17.) 

MARGATE SAND. The N, E, Spit buoy of Margate Sand has been moved 
in a N. W. direction, and now lies in 6 fathoms, with a windmill on the back land, 
in line with the centre of the New Baths in Margate East Cliff, bearing S. by W. ^ W. ; 
North Spit buoy, W. by N. J N. ; Margate East buoy, S. S. E, i E. ; and the Tongue 
East buoy, N. W. | N.— TVi'nily House, London, SOth July, 1839, (Page 17.) 

BRIXHAM HARBOUR. A red light is now exhibited at the pier head of this 
harbour. — Trinity House, London, \7th September, 1839. (Pages 64, 56.) 

PLYMOUTH SOUND. Some trees having grown up so as to eclipse Tor 
House in the eastern channel, the Admiralty have caused a Beacon to be erected 
upon the north wall of the Citadel, and in a line drawn from the Black Diamond to 
Tor House, The beacon is a vertical post, 10 feet above the parapet, carrying a 
skeleton sphere, surmounted by a vane ; the whole being painted white. This 
beacon will serve as a leading mark whenever Tor House is hidden by the foliage of 
the trees, or obscured by fogs, and will also point out the direction of Tor House, 
when brought over the top of the Black Diamond, and thereby prevent strangers 
from mistaking a gentleman's house (in a grove of trees a little way to the westward 
of Tor House) for Tor House it8elf.--iVflu*ica/ Magazine, vol. 8, p. 718. (Page 62.) 



ERRATA. 

Page ^l,*line 29 from top« tor 11 fathoms, read 8 fathom« 
41 for S. W, read S. W. J S. 



FINIS. 

//*# ^'J^^aoett, Printer, 
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